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CHAP.     X. 
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State  of  the  Italian  Allies,  and  the  Views  which 
now  began  to  be  entertained  by  them.  —  Appearance 
of  Caius  Gracchus.  —  Refolution  to  purge  the  City 
of  Aliens.  —  Confulate  and  factious  Motions  of 
Fulvius  Flaccus.  —  Confpiracy  of  Frigellae  fup- 
prej/ed.  —  Caius  Gracchus  returns  to  Rome.  —  Of- 
fers himfelf  Candidate  for  the  Tribunate.  —  Ad- 
drefs  of  Cornelia.  —  Tribunate  and  Ac~ls  of  Caius 
Gracchus.  —  Re-election.  —  Propofed  to  admit  the 
Inhabitants  of  Italy  on  the  Rolls  of  Roman  Citi- 
zens. —  Popular  Acls  of  Gracchus  and  Livius.  — 
The  Senate  begin  to  prevail.  —  Death  of  Caius 
Gracchus  and  Fuhius* 

THE  eruption   of  Etna,    and   other   particu-  CHAP. 
lars  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
earth,  with  the  mention  of  which  we  concluded 
our  |laft  Chapter,  were  confidered  as   prodigies, 
VOL.  II.  A  or 
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CHAP,  or  prefages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to  atrfrft 
« — -; — .  the  republic  of  Rome.  At  this  time  indeed  the 
State  of  Italy  feemed  to  have  received  the  feeds  of 
much  trouble,  and  to  contain  ample  materials  of 
civil  combuftion.  Ever  lince  paffing  the  Agrarian 
law,  the  Roman  citizens,  for  whom  no  provifion 
had  been  made  at  their  return  from  military  fer- 
vice,  or  who  thought  themfelves  partially  dealt 
with  in  the  colonies,  the  leaders  of  tumult  and 
fadion  in  the  city,  were  now  talight  to  confider 
land  property  as  their  joint  inheritance.  They 
were,  in  imagination,  diflributing  their  lots,  and 
feledting  their  mares. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Muni- 
cipia,  or  free  towns,  and  their  diftridls,  who,  not 
being  Roman  citizens,  took  part  with  the  State  as 
fubjecis,  had  reafon  to  dread  the  rapacity  of  fuch 
needy  and  powerful  fovereigns.  They  themfelves 
like  wife  began  to  repine  under  the  inequality  of 
their  own  condition.  They  obferved,  that  while 
they  were  fcarcely  allowed  to  retain  the  pofieffions 
of  their  fathers,  Rome,  aided  by  their  arms,  had 
gained  that  extenfive  dominion,  and  obtained  that 
territory,  about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
now  likely  to  quarrel  among  themfelves.  And 
"  the  Italian  allies,"  they  faid,  "  muft  bleed  in 
"  this  conteft,  no  lefs  than  they  have  done  in  the 
"  foreign  or  more  diilant  wars  of  the  common- 
41  wealth."  They  had  been  made,  by  the  pro- 
feffions  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes 
that  every  diftinction  in  Italy  would  foon  be  re- 

movec 
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moved,  that  every  freeman  in  the  country  would  CHAP. 
be  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be  admitted  .       '     . 
to  all  the  powers  and  preteniions  implied  in  that 
defignation;     The   coniideration    of  this   fubjecl, 
therefore,  could  not  long  be  delayed  ;  and  the  Ro- 
man Senators,  already  ftruggling  with  the  claims  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  had  an  immediate  ftorm  to 
apprehend  from  the  allies. 

Tranfitions  equivalent  to  revolution  had  been 
fo  frequent  in  this  republic,  and  its  progrefs  from 
fmall  beginnings  to  a  great  empire  had  been  fo 
rapid,  that  the  changes  to  which  men  are  expofed, 
and  the  exertions  of  which  they  are  capable,  no 
where  appear  fo  confpicuous,  nor  are  they  any 
where  fo  diftindly  marked. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  the  diftinctive  impor- 
tance of  a  citizen  appears  not  to  have  been  fenfi- 
bly  felt  or  underftood.  Conquered  enemies  were 
removed  to  Rome,  and  their  captivity  confifted  in 
being  forced  to  be  Romans,  a  condition  to  which 
they  fubmitted  with  great  reludlance.  In  that 
period  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  every  fo- 
reigner fettling  at  Rome  was  welcome  to  take  his 
place  as  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  aifembly  of  the 
People  ;  that  many  were  admitted  into  the  Se- 
nate l ,  and  fome  even  were  placed  on  the  throne 2. 
It  is  likely  alfo,  that  the  firft  colonies  confidered 
themfelves  as  detached  from  the  city,  and  as  form- 
ing cantons  apart ;  for  we  find  them,  like  the 

A  2  other 

i  The  Claudian  family  were  aliens. 

i  TarquiniuE  PrX-us  wr.s  of  Creek  extra&ion  and  an  alirn  from  Tarquiiv: 
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CHAP,  other  States  of  Italy,  occaiionally  at  war  with  the 
Romans. 

But  when  the  fovereignty  of  Italy  came  to  be 
eftablifhed  at  Rome,  and  was  there  actually  exer- 
cifed  by  the  collective  body  of  the  People,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colonies,  it  is  probable,  laid  claim 
to  their  votes  at  elections,  and  prefented  themfelves 
to  be  inrolled  in  the  Tribes.  They  felt  their  own 
confequence  and  their  fuperiority  over  the  Muni- 
cipia,  or  free  towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  to 
whom,  as  a  mark  of  diftin&ion  and  an  acl:  of  mu- 
nificence, fome  remains  of  independence  had  been 
left.  Even  in  this  ftate,  the  rolls  of  the  People 
had  been  very  negligently  made  up,  or  preferved. 
The  Kings,  the  Confuls,  the  Cenfors,  who  were 
the  officers,  in  different  ages  of  the  State,  entruft- 
ed  with  the  mufters,  gave  the  privilege  of  citizens 
to  fuch  as  prefented  themfelves,  or  to  fuch  as 
they  were  pleafed  to  receive  on  the  rolls.  One 
Conful  invited  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Latium 
to  poll  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  People ;  another 
rejected  them>  and  in  time  of  elections  forbad 
them  the  city.  But  notwithftanding  this  pro- 
hibition, aliens  who  had  been  brought  to  Rome 
even  as  captives,  were  fuffered  by  degrees  to  mix 
with  the  citizens l.  The  inhabitants  of  the  free 
towns,  removing  to  Rome  upon  any  creditable 
footing,  found  eafy  admiffion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  fome  tribe ;  but  from  the  facility  of  this 
admiffion,  the  towns  complained  they  were  de- 
populated ;  and  the  Senate  at  laft,  fenfible  of  the 

abufe, 

i  This  happeaed  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  the  Campaaians. 
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abufe,  endeavoured  to  (hut  the  gates  of  their  city  CHAP. 

-*r 

by  repeated  fcrutinies,  and  the  prohibition  of  fur-  ^  J  - 
reptitious  enrolments  :  but  in  vain.  The  prac- 
tice ftill  continued,  and  the  growing  privilege,  dif- 
tindtion,  and  eminence  of  a  Roman  citizen,  made 
that  title  become  the  great  objed  of  ambition  to 
individuals,  and  to  entire  cantons.  It  had  already 
been  extended  to  diftri&s  whofe  inhabitants  were 
not  diftinguimed  by  any  lingular  merit  towards 
the  Roman  State.  In  this  refpect  all  the  allies 
were  nearly  equal ;  they  had  regularly  compofed 
at  leaft  one  half  in  every  Roman  army,  and  had 
borne  an  equal  mare  in  all  the  dangers  and  trou- 
bles of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  from  having  va- 
lued themfelves  of  old  on  their  feparate  titles  and 
national  diftinctions,  they  began  now  to  afpire  to 
a  mare  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  wifh- 
ed  to  fink  for  ever  their  municipal  defignations 
under  the  general  title  of  Romans. 

Not  only  the  great  power  that  was  enjoyed  in 
the  aflembly  of  the  People,  and  the  ferious  privi- 
leges that  were  beftowed  by  the  Porcian  law,  but 
even  the  title  of  citizen  in  Italy,  of  legionary  fol- 
dier  in  the  field,  and  the  permiffion  of  wearing  the 
Roman  toga  or  gown,  were  now  ardently  coveted 
as  marks  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  city  was 
frequented  by  perfons  who  hoped  feparately  to  be 
admitted  in  the  Tribes,  and  by  numbers  who 
crowded  from  the  neighbouring  cantons,  on  every 
remarkable  day  of  affembly,  ftill  flattering  them- 
felves, that  the  expectations  which  Gracchus  had 
A  3  given 
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CHAP  given  on  this  important  fubject  might  foon  be  ful- 
<—  filled. 


u.  c  :  6*7.       jn  this  ftate  Of  affairs    the  Senate  authorifed 

Coniuls  ; 

M  Emiiius  Junius  Pennus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  to  move  the 

Lepidus,  L.  J 

Aureiius  People  for  an  edidl  to  prohibit,  on  days  of  election 
or  public  afiembly,  this  concourfe  of  aliens,  and 
requiring  all  the  country  towns  in^Italy  to  recall 
their  denizens,  who  had  left  their  own  corpora- 
tions to  act  the  part  of  citizens  at  Rome. 

On  this  occafion,  Gains  Gracchus,  the  brother 
of  the  late  unfortunate  Tribune,  flood  forth,  and 
made  one  of  the  firft  exhibitions,  in  which  he 
difplayed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  made 
known  the  party  he  was  likely  to  efpoufe  in  the 
commonwealth.  Being  about  twenty  years  of  age 
when  the  troubles  occafioned  by  his  elder  brother 
had  fo  much  difturbed  the  republic,  and  ended  fo 
fatally  for  himfelf,  this  young  man  retired  upon 
that  cataftrophe  from  the  public  view,  and  made 
it  uncertain  whether  the  fufferings  of  his  family 
might  not  deter  him,  not  only  from  embracing 
like  dangerous  counfels,  but  even  from  entering  at 
all  on  the  fcene  of  political  affairs.  His  retire- 
ment, however,  he  had  employed  in  fuch  ftudies  as 
were  then  come  into  repute,  on  account  of  their 
importance,  as  a  preparation  for  the  bufinefs  of 
the  courts  of  juflice,  of  the  Senate,  or  the  po- 
pular afTemblies  ;  and  the  firft  public  appearance 
he  made  gave  evident  proof  of  the  talents  he  had 
acquired  for  thefe  feveral  departments.  His  parts 
feemed  to  be  quicker,  and  his  fpirit  more  ardent, 

than 
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than  thofe  of  his  brother  Tiberius ;  and  the  peo-  c  u  A  p. 
pie  conceived  hopes  of  having  their  preteniions ._  ^  . 
revived,  and  more  fuccefsfully  conducted,  than 
they  had  been  under  any  former  leader.  The 
caufe  of  the  country  towns,  in  which  he  now  en- 
gaged, was  fpecious,  but  as  the  part  he  took  in  it 
was  likely  to  form  a  new  and  a  numerous  party, 
prepared  for  every  factious  attempt,  and  as  he 
profefied  to  make  way  for  the  promifcuous  ad- 
miffion  of  ftrangers  on  the  rolls  of  the  People ; 
a  meafure  which  tended  fo  much  to  diftracT:  the 
republic,  to  diminifh  the  confequence  of  thofe 
who  were  already  citizens,  the  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  refolution  to  purge  the  city  of  aliens 
prevailed,  and  an  act  to  that  purpofe  now  mov- 
ed in  the  affembly  of  the  People,  accordingly 
pafledT. 

It  deferves  to  be  recorded,  that  amidft  the  in- 
quiries fet  on  foot  in  confequence  of  this  edict,  or 
about  this  time,  Perperna,  the  father  of  a  late 
Conful  %  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  Italian  corpo- 
rations, and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Rome.  His  fon,  whom  we  have  already  mention- 
ed, having  vanquifhed  and  taken  Ariftonicus,  the 
pretended  heir  of  Attalus,  died  in  his  command 
at  Pergamus  ;  he  is  accordingly  faid  to  have 
been  a  rare  example  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  in 

A  4  having 

i  Sextus  Pompeius  Feftus  in  voce  Republics:     Cicero  inBruto  ir  Officii'. 
tib.  iii. 

i  W.eruts  Maxima1;,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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CHAP,  having  been  a  Roman  Conful,  though  not  a  Ro- 

*tr 

.  ^'  man  citizen.  An  example  which  may  farther  con- 
firm what  has  been  already  obferved  of  the  latitude 
which  officers  took  in  conducting  the  Cenfus. 

The  fires  of  fedition  which  had  fometime  prey- 
ed on  the  commonwealth,  were  likely  to  break 
out  with  increaling  force  upon  the  promotion  of 
Fulvius  Flaccus  to  the  dignity  of  firft  magiftrate. 

u.  c.  <sj8.  This  factious  citizen  had  blown  up  the  flame  with 

M.Plautius  r 

Hipfms,  M.Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  having  fucceeded  him  in 

Fulvius 

the  commiffion  for  executing  the  Agrarian  law, 


never  failed  to  carry  the  torch  wherever  matter  of 
inflammation  or  general  combuftion  could  be 
found.  By  his  merit  with  the  popular  party  he 
had  attained  his  prefent  eminence,  and  was  de- 
termined to  preferve  it  by  continuing  his  fervices. 
Leges  Ful-  He  accordingly  began  the  functions  of  his  office  by 
propofing  a  law  to  communicate  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  the  allies  or  free  inhabitants  of  Italy  ; 
a  meafure  which  tended  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  increafe  the  numbers  of  the  Peo- 
ple greatly  beyond  what  could  be  convened  in  any 
one  collective  body.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt, 
he  fub'ftituted  a  propofal  in  appearance  more  mo- 
derate, but  equally  dangerous,  That  whoever  claim- 
ed the  right  of  citizen,  in  cafe  of  being  caft  by  the 
Cenfors,  who  were  the  proper  judges,  might  ap- 
peal to  the  popular  aflembly  x.  This  might  have 
conferred  the  power  of  naturalization  on  the  lead- 
ers of  faction  ;  and  the  danger  of  fuch  a  meafure, 

called 

I  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i. 
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called  upon  the  Senate  to  exert  its  authority  and  CHAP. 

V 

influence  in  having  this  motion  alfo  rejected.  ••    ,'_- 

The  Conful  thus  already  entered  on  his  popular 
career,  uniting  the  power  of  fupreme^  magiflrate 
with  that  of  a  commiffioner  for  the  execution  of 
the  Agrarian  law,  and  likely  to  break  through  all 
the  forms  which  had  hitherto  retarded  or  flood  in 
the  way  of  this  meafure,  was  with  difficulty  per- 
fuaded  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  to  take 
his  place  in  that  body.  The  whole,  as  foon  as  they 
were  met,  joined  in  reprefentations  againft  thefe 
dangerous  meafures,  and  in  a  requeft  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  motions.  To  thefe  expostulations 
he  made  no  reply  l ;  but  an  occafion  foon  after- 
wards offered,  by  which  the  Senate  was  enabled 
to  divert  him  from  thefe  factious  purfuits  in  the 
city.  A  deputation  arrived  from  Marfeilles,  then 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  requeft  the  fupport  of  the 
republic  againft  the  Salyii,  a  neighbouring  nation, 
who  had  invaded  their  territories.  The  Senate 
gladly  embracing  this  opportunity  to  find  employ- 
ment abroad  for  the  Conful,  decreed  a  fpeedy  aid 
to  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  and  appointed  M.  Ful- 
vius  Flaccus  to  that  fervice.  Although  this  inci- 
dent marred  or  interrupted  for  the  prefent  the  po- 
litical defigns  of  the  Conful,  yet  he  was  induced, 
by  the  hopes  of  a  triumph,  to  accept  of  the  com- 
mand which  offered,  and,  by  his  abfence,  to  re- 
lieve the  city  for  a  while  from  the  alarms  which 
he  had  given.  Caius  Gracchus  too  was  gone  in 

the 

i  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
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CHAP,  the  rank  of  Proquaeftor  to  Sardinia ;  and  the 
%— ^ — ,  Senate,  if  they  could  by  any  pretence  have  kept 
thofe  unquiet  fpirits  at  a  diflance,  had  hopes  of 
reftoring  the  former  order  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  this  interval  fome  laws  are  faid  to  have  paf- 
fed  refpecting  the  office  and  condudl  of  the  Cen- 
fors.  The  particulars  are  not  mentioned  ;  but  the 
objedl  probably  was,  to  render  the  magiflrate  more 
circumfpeft  in  the  admiffion  of  thofe  who  claimed 
to  be  numbered  as  citizens.  Such  at  lead  was  like- 
ly to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  in  the  abfence  of 
demagogues,  who,  by  propofing  to  admit  the  allies 
on  the  rolls  of  the  People,  had  awakened  dange- 
rous pretenfions  in  every  corner  of  Italy.  It  foon 
appeared  how  ferioufly  thefe  pretenfions  were 
adopted  by  the  country  towns ;  for  the  inhabi- 
tants already  beftirred  themfelves,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  devife  how  they  might  extort  by  force 
what  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  with  confent 
of  the  original  citizens  of  Rome.  A  fufpicion  ha- 
ving arifen  of  fuch  treafonable  concerts  forming  at 
Fregellae  l ,  the  Praetor  Opimius  had  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  proceed  as 
he  mould  find  the  occafion  required.  Having  fum- 
moned  the  chief  magiflrate  of  the  place  to  appeal- 
before  him,  he  received  from  this  officer,  upon  apro- 
mife  of  fecurity  to  his  own  perfon,  full  information 
of  the  combinations  that  had  been  forming  againfl 
the  government  of  Rome.  So  inftrudted,  the  Praetor 
affembled  fuch  a  force  as  was  necefiary  to  fupport 

him 

i  A  municipal  town  of  the  Liris,  now  Monte  Corvo  on  the  Garighanq. 
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him  in  alTerting  the  authority  of  the  State  ;  and  CHAP. 
thinking  it  neceffary  to  give  a  ftriking  example  in  .     ^ '    . 
a  matter  of  fo  infe.etious  and  fo  dangerous  a  nature, 
he  ordered  the  place  to  be  razed  to  the  ground1. 

By  this  act  of  feverity,  the  deligns  of  the  allies  u.  c.  6*9. 

C.  Cafiius 

were  for  a  while  fufpended,  and  might  have  been  Longinus, 
entirely  fupprefied,  if  the  factions  at  Rome  had  not 
given  them  frefh  encouragement  and  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  or  impunity.  This  tranfaction  was  fcarcely 
paft,  when  Gains  Gracchus  appeared  in  the  city  to 
folicit  the  office  of  Tribune  ;  and,  by  his  prefence, 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  Having  obferved, 
that  the  Proconful  Aurelius  Gotta,  under  whom  he 
was  acting  as  Proquaeftor  in  Sardinia,  inftead  of 
being  recalled,  was  continued  in  his  command,  and 
furnifhed  with  reinforcements  and  fupplies  of  every 
fort  as  for  a  fervice  of  long  duration ;  and  fufpecting, 
that  this  meafure  was  pointed  againft  himfelf,  and 
proceeded  from  a  defign  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance 
from  the  popular  aflemblies,  he  quitted  his  ftation 
in  Sardinia,  and  returned  to  Rome  without  leave. 
Being  called  to  account  by  the  Cenfors  for  de- 
ferting  his  duty ;  he  defended  himfelf  with  fuch 
ability  and  force,  as  greatly  raifed  the  expectations 
which  had  already  been  entertained  by  his  party2. 
The  law,  he  faid,  required  him  only  to  carry 
arms  ten  years,  he  had  actually  carried  them  twelve 
years  ;  although  he  might  legally  have  quitted  his 

ftation 

i  Liv.  lib.  Ix.     Velleius  Obfequens.     Cic.  lib.  ii.     De  Inventione  ;  De 
Finibus,  v.   Ibid.   Rhetorius,  lib.  iv. 

i  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccbo. 
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CHAP,  ftation  of  Quseftor  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
.  ^  .  yet  he  had  remained  in  it  three  years.  However 
willing  the  Cenfors  might  have  been  to  remove  this 
turbulent  fpirit  from  the  commonwealth,  they  were 
too  weak  to  attempt  any  cenfure  in  this  ftate  of  his 
caufe,  and  in  the  prefent  humour  of  the  People. 
They  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  load  him  with  a 
ftiare  in  the  plot  of  Fregellae  ;  he  ftill  exculpated 
himfelf :  and,  if  he  had  poflefled  every  virtue  of 
a  citizen,  in  proportion  to  his  resolution,  applica- 
tion, eloquence,  and  even  feverity  of  manners,  he 
might  have  been  a  powerful  fupport  to  the  State. 
In  a  fpeech  to  the  People,  on  his  return  from  Sar- 
dinia, he  concluded  with  the  following  remarkable 
words :  "  The  purfe  which  I  carried  full  to  the 
"  province,  I  have  brought  empty  back.  Others 
"  having  cleared  the  wine  calks  which  they  carried 
"  from  Italy,  bring  them  back  from  the  provinces 
"  replenifhed  with  filver  and  gold  * ." 

In  declaring  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Tribune,  Caius  Gracchus  profefled  his  intention  to 
prqpofe  many  popular  ads.  The  Senators  exert- 
ed all  their  influence  to  difappoint  his  views  ;  but 
fuch  were  the  expectations  now  entertained  in 
Italy,  that  multitudes  crowded  to  the  election  in 
greater  numbers  than  could  find  place  in  the  public 
fquare.  His  partiz,ens  handed  and  reached  out  their 
ballots  at  the  windows  and  over  the  battlements ; 
but  Gracchus,  though  elected,  was,  in  confequence 

of 

i  A.  Gellius,  lib.  xv,  c.  u. 
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of  the  oppofition  he  met  with,  only  fourth  in  the  CHAP. 

A» 

Cornelia,  the  fitter  of  one  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  other,  but  Hill  better 
known  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  ever 
fince  the  death  of  her  fon  Tiberius,  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Campania,  upon  hearing  of  the  career 
which  her  fon,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run,  alarmed 
at  the  renewal  of  a  fcene  which  had  already  occa- 
fioned  her  fo  much  forrow,  expoilulated  with  him 
on  the  courfe  he  was  taking ;  and,  in  an  unaffect- 
ed and  paffionate  addrefs,  fpoke  that  ardent  zeal 
for  the  republic,  by  which  the  more  refpedable 
citizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  diftinguifhed. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  entire 
care  of  her  family  had  devolved  by  the  death  ?of 
her  hufband,  whilft  the  children  were  yet  in  their 
infancy,  or  under  age,  took  care,  with  unufual  at- 
tention/to  have  them  educated  for  the  rank  they 
were  to  hold  in  the  State,  and  did  not  fail  even  to 
excite  their  ambition.  When  Tiberius,  after  the 
difgrace  of  Mancinus,  appeared  to  withdraw  from 
the  road  of  preferments  and  honours,  "  How 
"  long,"  me  faid,  "  mail  I  be  diftinguifhed  as  the 
"  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  as  the  mother  of 
"  the  Gracchi  ?"  This  latter  dillin&ion,  however, 
me  came  to  pofTefs  ;  and  it  has  remained  with  her 
name,  but  from  circumftances  and  events  which 
this  refpedable  perfonage  by  no  means  appeared 
to  defire.  In  one  fragment  of  her  letters  to  Caius, 

which 

i  Plutarch,  Appian,  Orofius,  Eutrop.  Obfeqi-eris. 
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CHAP,  which  is  ftill  preferved,    "  You  will  tell  me,"  (he 

v 

faidf  "  that  it  is  glorious  to  be  revenged  of  our 
"  enemies.  No  one  thinks  fo  more  than  I  do,  if 
"  we  can  be  revenged  without  hurt  to  the  repub- 
"  lie  ;  but  if  not,  often  may  our  enemies  efcape. 
"  Long  may  they  be  fafe,  if  the  good  of  the  com- 
4<  monwealth  requires  their  fafety."  In  another 
letter,  which  appears  to  be  written  after  his  inten- 
tion of  filing  for  the  Tribunate  was  declared,  me 
accofts  him  to  the  following  purpofe :  "  I  take 
"  the  gods  to  witnefs,  that,  except  the  perfons 
"  who  killed  my  fon  Tiberius,  no  one  ever  gave 
"  me  fo  much  affliction  as  you  now  do  in  this  mat- 
"  ter.  You,  from  whom  I  might  have  expedled 
"  fome  confolation  in  my  age,  and  who,  furely,  of 
"  all  my  children,  ought  to  be  moft  careful  not  to 
"  diftrefs  me !  I  have  not  many  years  to  live.  Spare 
"  the  republic  fo  long  for  my  fake.  Shall  I  never 
"  fee  the  madnefs  of  my  family  at  an  end  ?  When 
**  I  am  dead,  you  will  think  to  honour  me  with  a 
"  parent's  rites ;  but  what  honour  can  my  memo- 
**  ry  receive  from  you,  by  whom  I  am  abandoned 
"  and  dimonoured  while  I  live  ?  But,  may  the 
"  gods  forbid  you  mould  periift  !  if  you  do,  I 
"  fear  the  courfe  you  are  taking  leads  to  remorfe 
"  and  diftraclion,  which  will  end  only  with  your 
"  life1." 

Thefe  remonftrances  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  erFed:.     Caius,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  Tri- 
bunate, 

i  Fragmenta  Corn.  Nepolis  ab  Andrea  Scotto  colleda,  edita  cum  fcriptis. 
Corn.  Nepotb. 
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Lunate,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  CHAP. 

party.     The  Agrarian  law,   though  Hill  in  force,  •     \'    f_ 

had  met  with  continued  interruption  and  delay  in 

the  execution.     It  was  even  falling  into  neglect. 

Caius  thought  proper,  as  the  firft  act  of  his  magi  -  Lex  Sem-  . 

itracy,  to  move  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  it,  ria. 

with  exprefs  injunctions,  that  there  mould  be  an 

annual  distribution  of  land  to  the  poorer  citizens  \ 

To  this  he  fubjoined,  in  the  fir  It  yea"r  of  his  office, 

a  variety  of  regulations  tending  either  to  increafe 

his  own  popularity,  or  to  diftinguifh  his  admini-Lexfmmen 

ftration.     Upon  his  motion,  public  granaries  were  a' 

erected,  and  a  law  was  made,  that  the  corn  mould 

be  ifilied  from  thence  monthly  to  the  People,  two 

parts  in  twelve  under  the  prime  or  original  coft  2. 

This  act  gave  a  check  to  induftry,  which  is  the 
belt  guardian  of  manners  in  populous  cities,  or 
wherever  multitudes  of  men  are  crowded  together. 

Caius  likewife  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  the 
eftates  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  lately  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  mould  be  let  in  the  man- 
ner of  other  lands  under  the  infpection  of  the  Cen- 
fors  ;  but  the  rents,  inftead  of  being  made  part  of 
the  public  revenue,  mould  be  allotted  for  the  main  - 
tenance  of  the  poorer  citizens  3. 

Another,  by  which  any  perfon  depofed  from  an 

office 

1  Liv.  lib.  lx.    Velleius,  lib.  ii.     Hyginus  ck  Limkibus.    Api'.ii;i,  dc  \vr  . 
fis  illuftribus. 

2  Semite  et  tricenti,  for  a  ;alf  r.nd  u  third,   lit.     Liv.   Fi.:tarc!v   A- 
Ibid. 


:^ru;,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.     Ci  r.-.-m. 
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CHAP,  office  of  magiftracy  by  the  People,  was  to  be  deem- 
:  ed  for  ever  difqualified  to  ferve  the  republic  in  any 

other  ftation.  This  act  was  intended  to  operate 
againft  Octavius,  who,  by  the  influence  of  Tibe- 
rius, had  been  degraded  from  the  office  of  Tri- 
bune ;  and  the  act  took  its  title  from  the  name  of 
the  perfon  againft  whom  it  was  framed  * . 

To  thefe  were  joined,  an  act  to  regulate  the 
conditions  of  the  military  fervice  %  by  which  no 
one  was  obliged  to  enter  before  feventeen  years  of 
age,  and  by  which  Roman  foldiers  were  to  receive 
cloathing  as  well  as  pay  3 ;  poffibly  the  firft  intro- 
duction of  a  uniform  into  the  Roman  legions :  a 
circumftance  which,  in  modern  times,  is  thought  fo 
eflential  to  the  character  of  troops,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  an  army. 

By  the  celebrated  law  of  Porcius,  which  allow- 
ed of  an  appeal  to  the  People,  every  citizen  had  a 
remedy  againft  any  opprefiive  fentence  or  proceed- 
ing of  the  executive  magiftrate  ;  but  this  did  not 
appear  to  Gracchus  a  fufficient  reftraint  on  the  offi- 
cers of  State.  He  propofed  to  have  it  enacted, 
that  no  perfon,  under  pain  of  a  capital  punifh- 
ment,  mould  at  all  proceed  againft  a  citizen  with- 
out a  fpecial  commifiion  or  warrant  from  the  Peo- 
ple to  that  effect.  And  he  propofed  to  give  this 
law  a  retrofpect,  in  order  to  comprehend  Popilius 
Laenas  4,  who,  being  Conful  in  the  year  after  the 

troubles 

i  Privilegium  in  O&avium.  2  De  militura  commodis. 

3  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho.— Lex  Sempronia  de  libertate  civium. 
4.  Cicer.  in  Ciuentio ;  pro  Rabino ;  pro  domo  fua. 
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'. 

troubles  occafioned  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,   had,  CHAP. 

under  the  authority  of  the  Senate  alone,  proceed-  — ^- • » 

ed  to  try  and  condemn  fuch  as  were  accelTory.  to 
that  fedition.  Laenas  perceived  the  florin  that  \vus 

» 

gathering  againft  him,  and  chofe  to  avdjd  it  by  a. 
voluntary  exile.  This  a6l  was  indeed  almoft  an 
entire  abolition  of  government,  and  a  bar  to  the 
moft  .ordinary  meafures,  required  for  the  peace  of 
the  commonwealth.  A  popular  faction  could 
withhold  every  power>  which,  in  their  appre- 
henfion,  might  be  employed  againft  themfelves  ; 
and  in  their  moft  pernicious  defigns  had  no  in^ 
terruption  to  fear  from  the  Dictator  named  by  the 
Senate  and  Coniuls,  nor  from  the  Conful  armed 
with'the  authority  of  the  Senate  for  the  (uppref- 
fion  of  diforders ;  a  refource  to  which  the  repu- 
blic had  frequently  owed  its  prefervation.  But 
as  we  find  no  change  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  probable  that 
the  abfurdity  of  the  law  prevented  its  effect. 

While  Gracchus  thus  propofed  to  make  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  depend  for  their  exiftence  ori 
the  occafional  will  of  the  People,  he  meant  alfo  to 
tender  the  affemblies  of  the  People  themfelves  more 
democratical,  by  ftripping  the  higher  claffes  of  any 
prerogative,  or  influence  they  might  derive  from 
mere  precedence,  in  leading  the  public  decifions. 
The  Centuries  being  hitherto  called  to  vote  in  the 
order  of  their  claffes,  thofe  of  the  firft  or  higheft 
clafs,  by  voting  firft,  fet  an  example  which  influ- 

VOL.  II.  ,B  enced 
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CHAP,  ehce'd   the  whole*.     To  obviate  which  for  the 

v 

future,  the  Centuries,  by  the  ftatute  of  Gracchus, 
Were  required,  in  every  queftion,  to  draw  lots  for 
the  prerogative,  or  firft  place  in  the  order  of  vot- 
ing, and  to  declare  their  fuifmge  in  the  place  they 
had  drawn. 

Under  this  active  Tribune,  much  public  bufi- 
hefs,  that  ufed  to  pafs  through  the  Senate,  was  en- 
grofled  by  the  popular  aflemblies.  Even  in  the 
form  of  thefe  aflemblies,  all  appearance  of  refpecT: 
to  the  Senate  was  laid  alide.  The  Roftra,  or  plat- 
form on  which  the  presiding  magiftrate  ftood,  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  an  area,  of  which  one  part 
was  the  market-place,  furrounded  with  flails  and 
booths  for  merchandize,  and  the  courts  of  juftice ; 
the  other  part,  called  the  Comitium,  was  open  to 
receive  the  People  in  their  public  aflemblies ;  and 
on  one  fide  of  it,  fronting  the  Roftra,  or  bench  of  the 
magiftrates,  ftood  the  Curia,  or  Senate-houfe.  The 
People,  when  any  one  was  fpeaking,  ftood  partly 
in  the  market-place,  and  partly  in  the  Comitium. 
The  fpeakers  directed  their  voice  to  the  Comi- 
tium, fo  as  to  be  heard  in  the  Senate.  This  dif- 
polition,  Gracchus  reverfed  ;  and  directing  his 
voice  to  the  Forum,  or  market-place,  feemed  to  dif- 
place  the  Senate,  and  to  deprive  that  body  of  their 
office  as  watchmen  and  guardians  of  the  public  or- 
der in  matters  that  came  before  the  popular  aflem- 
blies 2. 

At 

1  The  firfl  Century  was  called  the'  Prcrogativa. 

2  M.  Varro  de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  i.  c.  2.    Cic.  cle  Ami'.ltia.  Plutarch,  in 
it.  Caii  Gracchi. 
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At  the  time  that  the  Tribune  Caius  Gracchus  CHAP. 
engaged  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  fur-  J  •-* 
niftied  hiftory  chiefly  with  theie  effects  of  his  fac- 
tious and  turbulent  fpirit,  it  is  obferved,  that  he 
himfelf  executed  works  of  general  utility  ;  bridges 
highways,  and  other  public  accommodations 
throughout  Italy.  That  the  State  having  car- 
ried its  arms,  for  the  firft  time,  beyond  the  mari- 
time extremity  of  the  Alps,  happily  terminated 
the  war  with  the  Salyii,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whofe 
territory  in  the  fequel  became  the  firft  province  of 
Rome  in  that  country.  And  that,  in  cdnfequence 
of  what  parled  in  this  quarter,  Caius  Sextius, 
Conful  of  the  preceding  year,  was  authorifed  to 
place  a  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot 
fprings,  which,  from  his  name,  we're  called  the 
Aquae  Sextise,  and  are  ftill  known  by  a  corruption 
of  the  fame  appellation  x. 

From  Afia,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  reported^ 
that  Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  ally 
of  the  Romans,  was  murdered,  at  the  inftigation 
of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whofe  lifter  he  had 
married  ;  that  the  murdered  Prince  had  left  a  fon 
for  whom  Mithridates  affeded  to  fecure  the  king- 
dom ;  but  that  the  widowed  queen  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bythinia, 
this  prince,  in  her  right,  had  taken  porTeffion  of 
Cappadocia,  while  Mithridates,  in  name  of  his  ne*- 
phew,  was  haftening  to  remove  him  from  thence, 
On  this  fubject  a  refolution  was  adopted  in  the 
aflembly  of  the  People  at  Rome,  that  both  Nico- 

B  2  medes 

t  At  Aix,  in  Pro7enc«, 
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CHAP,  medes  and  Mithridates  fhould  be  required  iinme- 
x 
j       diately  to  evacuate  Cappadocia,  and  to  withdraw 

their  troops.  This -refolution  Caius  Gracchus  op- 
pofed  with  all  his  eloquence  and  his  credit,  char- 
ging his  antagonifts  aloud  with  corruption,  and  a 
clandeftine  correfpondence  with  the  agents,  who, 
on  different  fides,  were  now  employed  at  Rome  in 
foliciting  this  affair.  "  None  of  us,**  he  faid.  "  ftand 
"  forth  in  this  place  for  nothing.  Even  I,  who  de- 
"  lire  you  to  put  money  in  your  own  coffers,  and  to 
"  confult  the  intereft  of  the  State,  mean  to  be  paid, 
*'  not  with  filver  or  gold  indeed,  but  with  your 
"  favour  and  a  good  name.  They  who  oppofe  this 
"  refolution  likewife  covet,  not  honours  from  you, 
"  but  money  from  Nicomedes  ;  and  they  who  fup- 
"  port  it,  expect  to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  by 
•'*  you.  As  for  thofe  who  are  filent,  they,  I  be- 
"  lieve,  underfland  the  market  beft  of  all.  They 
"  have  heard  the  flory  of  the  poet,  who  being  vain 
"  that  he  had  got  a  great  fum  of  money  for  re- 
"  hearfing  a  tragedy,  was  told  by  another,  that 
"  it  was  not  wonderful  he  had  got  fo  much  for 
"  talking,  when  I,  faid  the  other,  who  it  feems 
"  knew  more  than  he  was  wifhed  to  declare,  have 
•"  got  ten  times  as  much  for  holding  my  tongue. 
"  There  is  nothing  that  a  king  will  buy  at  fo 
"  great  a  price,  on  occafiori,  as  lilence  I." 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  flyle  iu  which  this  po- 
pular orator  was  pleafed  to  addrefs  his  audience. 
Individuals  are  won  by  flattery,  the  multitude  by 

buffoonry 

i  A.  Gellius,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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l)uffbonry  and  fatire.     From  the  tendency  of  this  CHAP. 

V 

ipeech,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of , — V  .» 
Gracchus,  not  that  the  Romans  mould  fequefter  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for  the  heirs  of  Ariarathes, 
but  that  they  mould  feize  it  for  themfelves.  The 
queftion,  however,  which  now  arofe  relating  to  the 
fucceflion  to  this  kingdom,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
tedious  and  bloody  war,  of  which  the  operations 
and  events  will  occur  in  their  place. 

Gracchus,  on  the  approach  of  the  election  of  u.  c.  639. 
Confuls,  employed  all  his  credit  and  influence  tifCo.Domi- 
fupport  Caius  Fannius,  in  oppofition  to  Opimius,  "1 
who,  by  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  fuppreffing 
the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  allies  at  Fregellar, 
had  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  popular  party  ; 
and  Fannius  being  accordingly  chofen,  together 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Gracchus  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  himfelf  as  a  candidate  to  be  re- 
elected  into  the  office  of  Tribune.  In  this  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  brother  Tiberius  in  a 
ftep,  which,  being  reckoned  illegal  as  well  as 
alarming,  was  that  which  haftened  his  ruin.  An 
attempt  had  been  fince  made  by  Papirius  Carbo  to 
have  the  legality  of  fuch  re-elections  acknowledg- 
ed ;  but  this  having  failed,  Caius  Gracchus,  with 
great  addrefs,  inferted  in  one  of  his  popular  edicts, 
a  claufe  declaring  it  competent  for  the  People  to 
re- elect  a  Tribune,  in  .cafe  he  mould  need  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  power  in  order  to  fulfil  his  publfc 
engagements.  To  avail  himfelf  of  this  claufe,  he 
now  declared,  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  the 

B  3  People 
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CHAP.  People  were  far  from  being  accomplished.    Under 

•__-  w'-    -  this  pretence  he  obtained  a  preference  to  one  of 

the  new  candidates,  and  greatly  ftrengthened  the 

the  tribanitian  power  by  the  profpect  of  its  repeat- 

ed renewals,  and  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

After  his  re-election,  Caius,  continuing  his  ad- 
jniniftration  as  before  upon  the  fame  plan  of  ani- 
molity  to  the  Senate,  obtained  a  law  to  deprive 
that  body  of  the  mare  which  his  brother  had  left 
them  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  and  ordaining,  that 
the  judges,  for  the  future,  mould  be  draughted 
from  the  Equeftrian  order  alone,  a  clafs  of  men, 
•who,  being  left  out  of  the  Senate,  and  of  courfe 
not  comprehended  in  the  laws  that  prohibited 
commerce,  had  betaken  themfelves,  as  has  been 
obferved1,  to  lucrative  profeffions,  were  the  farm- 
ers  of  the  revenue,  the  contractors  for  the  army, 
and,  in  general,  the  merchants  who  conducted 
the  whole  trade  of  the  republic.  Though  they 
might  be  conndered  as  neutral  in  the  difputes  of 
the  Senate  and  People,  and  therefore  impartial 

p 

where  the  other  orders  were  biaffed,  there  was 
no  clafs  of  men,  from  their  ordinary  habits,  more 
likely  to  proftitute  the  character  of  judges  for  in- 
tereft  or  actual  hire.  This  revolution  in  the 
courts  of  juflice  accordingly  may  have  contributed 
greatly  to  haften  the  approaching  corruption  of 
manners,  and  the  diforders  of  the  ftate. 

The  next  ordinance  prepared  by  Gracchus,  or 
to  him,  related  to  the  nomination  of  of- 


1 Page  27?. 
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ficers  to  govern  the  provinces ;  and,  if  it  had  been  CHAP. 

Urictly  obferved,  might  have  made  fome -compeii-  ^^ j 

fation  for  the  former.  The  power  of  naming  fuch 
officers  was  committed  to  the  Senate,  and  the  ar- 
rangements were  to  be  annually  made  before  the 
election  of  Con  fills.  This  continued  to  be  law, 
but  was  often  over-ruled  by  the  People 2. 

In  the  fame  year,  the  boldeft  and  moil  dange- 
rous project  ever  formed  by  any  popular  leader, 
that  of  extending  the  roll  of  Citizens  to  all  the 
Italian  allies,  already  attempted  by  Fulvius  Flac- 
cus,  was  again  renewed  by  Caius  Gracchus ;  and 
by  the  utmoft  exertion  of  the  vigilance  and  au- 
thority of  the  Senate,  *vith  great  difficulty  pre- 
vented. 

The  rumour  of  this  project  having  brought  mul- 
titudes to  Rome,  the  Senate  thought  it  neceffary 
to  give  the  Confuls  in  charge,  that  on  the  day  this 
important  queftion  was  to  come  on,  they  Ihould 
clear  the  city  of  all  flrangers,  and  not  fuffer  any 
aliens  to  remain  within  four  miles  of  the  walls, 
While  this  bufmefs  remained  in  fufpence,  .Gracchus 
.flattered  the  poorer  citizens  with  the  profpecl  of 
Advantageous  fettlements,  in  certain  new  colonies, 
of  fix  thoufand  men  each,  which  he  propofed  to 
plant  in  the  diftricls  of  Campania  and  Tarentum, 
the  beft  cultivated  and  moft  opulent  parts  of  Italy, 
and  in  colonies,  which  he  likewife  propofed  to 
fend  abroad  into  fome  of  the  richeft  provinces. 

B  4  Such 

i  Floras,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.     Sallufl.de  Bell.  Jugurth.     No.  6»i.     Cicero  ig 
Provjncib  Coufularibus. 
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£  H  A  P.  Such  fettlements  had  been  formerly  made  to  oc- 

•«  .  ^  cupy  and  fecure  fome  recent  conqueft  abroad ; 
they  were  now  calculated  to  ferve  as  allurements 
to  popular  favour,  and  as  a  provilion,  made  by 
the  leaders  of  faction,  for  their  own  friends  and 
adherents  at  Rome. 

The  Senate,  attacked  by  fuch  popular  arts,  re- 
folved  to  retort  on  their  adverfaries ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  encouraged  Marcus  Livius,  another  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  probably  jealous  of  Gracchus,  to 
take  fuch  meafures  as  fhould,  if  poffible,  fupplant 
him  in  the  favour  of  the  People.  Livius,  according- 
ly, profefii  ng  to  aft  in  concert  with  the  Senate,  pro- 
pofed  a  number  of  acts :  one  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  allies,  by  giving  them,  while  they  ferved  in 
the  army,  the  fame  exemption  from  corporal  pu- 

deTergo*   nimnient,  which  the  Roman  citizens  had  enjoyed. 

'(CiviumLa-     Another  for  the  eftabliftiment  of  twelve  diffe- 

tini  Nomi- 

pis.  rent  colonies,  each  of  three  thoufand  citizens.  But 
what,  poffibly,  had  the  greateil  effect,  becaufe  it 
appeared  to  exceed  in  munificence  all  the  edicts 
of  Gracchus,  was  an  exemption  of  all  thofe  lands, 
which  fhould  be  diflributed  in  terms  of  the  late 
Sempronian  Law,  from  all  quit-rents  and  public 
Burdens,  which  had  hitherto,  in  general,  been  laid 
on  all  poffeffions  that  were  held  from  the  public  ' . 
It  was  propofed  to  name  ten  commiffioners  to  dif- 
tribute  lands  thus  unincumbered  to  the  People ; 
and  three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syllaceum,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  Neptunia  or  Peftum,  as  having  been 
•  actually 

I  Plutarch.  Paulus  Minutias  de  Legibus  Romcnis 
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actually  fent  abroad  in  this  year,  and  probably  on  CHAP. 
thefe  terms. 

About  the  fame  time  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
city  of  Carthage  mould  be  rebuilt  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  colony  of  lix  thoufand  Roman  citizens. 
This  decree  bears  the  name,  not  of  Sempronius  or 
of  Livius,  but  of  Rubrius,  another  Tribune  of  the 
fame  year. 

The  Senate  readily  agreed  to  the  fettlement  of 
thefe  colonies,  as  likely  to  divide  the  popular  fa- 
vour, to  carry  off  a  number  of  the  more  factious 
citizens,  and  to  furnilh  an  opportunity  likewife 
of  removing  from  the  city,  for  fome  time,  the  po- 
pular leaders  themfelves,  under  pretence  of  em- 
ploying them  to  conduct  and  to  fettle  the  families 
deftined  to  form  thofe  eflablimments.  According- 
ly, Caius  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaccus,  late  Con- 
ful,  and  now  deeply  engaged  in  all  thefe  factious 
meafures,  were  deftined  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
colonifts,  and  to  fuperintend  their  fettlement  *  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Senate,  in  the  election  of  H*  c\632: 

Con.  L.  O- 


Opimius  to  the  Confulfhip  of  the  following  year, 
carried  an  object  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the  imus. 
reputation  and  intereft  of  their  party,  and  by  the 
authority  of  this  magiftrate,  conceived  hopes  of 
being  able  to  combat  the  defigns  of  Gracchus  more 
effectually  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  Opimi- 
us  was  accordingly  retained  in  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs  in  Italy,  while  his  colleague,  Fabius,  was 
appointed  to  command  in  Gaul. 

Caius 

I  Plutarch.  Appian  Orofius.  £ 
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CHAP.  Caius  Gracchus,  having  the  prefumption  to  of* 
.  x'  .  fer  himfelf  a  third  time  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Tribune,  was  rejected,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  rind,  that  the  authority  of  the  •  Senate  began  to 
prevail ;  and,  as  they  had  credit  enough  to  pro- 
cure his  excluiion  from  any  fhare  in  the  magift ra- 
cy, fo  they  might  be  able  to  fruftrate  or  reverfe 
many  of  the  acls  he  had  obtained  in  the  purfuit 
or  execution  of  his  projects 

By  the  repulfe  of  Gracchus  and  his  aflbciates, 
the  ariftocratical  party  came  to  have  a  majority, 
even  in  the  college  of  Tribunes.  Queftions  of  legif- 
lation  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  Centuries  ;  and  this  circumftance 
alone,  while  the  Senate  was  able  to  retain  it,  was 
equivalent  to  an  entire  reftitution  of  the  arifto- 
cratical government.  The  Centuries,  under  the 
leading  of  an  adive  Conful,  were  likely  to  annul 
former  refolutions  with  the  fame  decifion  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  they  had  been  parTed.  Much 
violence  was  expecled,  and  the  different  parties, 
recollecting  what  had  happened  in  the  cafe  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  and  careful  not  to  be  furprifed 
by  their  antagonifts ;  for  the  moft  part  came  to 
the  place  of  affembly  in  bands,  even  under  arms, 
and  endeavoured  to  poflefs  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  as  in  the  prefence  of  an  enemy. 

Minucius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  in  confequence 
of  a  refolution  of  the  Senate,  pretending  that  he 
was  moved  by  fome  unfavourable  prefages,  pro- 
pofed  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  fome  of  the  late 

popular 
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popular  acts ;  ancj  particularly,  to  change  the  def-  CHAP. 
tination  of  the  colony  intended  for  Carthage,  to  *'  - 
fome  other  place.  This  motion  was  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  by  Caius  Grac- 
chus, who  treated  the  report  of  prefages  from  Af- 
rica as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  defign  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Nobles 
to  the  People.  Before  the  affemblymet,  in.  which 
this  queftion  was  to  be  decided,  the  popular  lead- 
ers attempted  to  feize  the  Capitol,  but  found 
themfelves  prevented  by  the  Conful,  who  had  al- 
ready, with  an  armed  force,  fecured  that  ftation. 

In  the  morning  after  they  had  received  this  dif- 
appointment,  the  People  being  affembled,  and  the 
Conful  being  employed  in  offering  up  the  cufto- 
mary  facrifices,  Gracchus,  with  his  party,  came  to 
their  place  in  the  Comitium.  One  of  the  atten- 
dants of  the  Conful,  who  was  removing  the  en- 
trails of  a  victim,  reproached  Gracchus,  as  he 
pafTed,  with  fedition,  and  in  the  petulance  of  a 
retainer  to  power,  bid  him  defiit  from  his  machi- 
nations againft  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth. On  this  provocation,  one  of  the  party  of 
Gracchus  ftruck  the  offender  with  his  dagger,  and 
killed  him  on  the  fpot.  The  cry  of  murder  ran 
through  the  multitude,  and  the  afiembly  began  to 
break  up.  Gracchus  endeavoured  to  fpeak,  but 
could  not  be  heard  for  the  tumult ;  and  all  thoughts 
of  buiinefs  were  laid  afide.  The  Conful  imme- 
diately fummoned  the  Senate  to  meet ;  and  hav- 
reported  a  murder  committed  in  the  place  of 

aflembly, 
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CHAP,  affembly,  and  what  appeared  to  him  the  firft 
< — J. — <  a6t  of  hoftility  in  a  war,  which  the  popular  fac- 
tion had  prepared  againft  the  State,  he  received 
the  charge  that  was  ufual  on  perilous  occaiions, 
to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  his  own  pru- 
dence mould  direft,  for  the  fafety  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Thus  authorifed,  he  commanded  the 
Senators  and  the  Knights  to  arm,  and  made  pro- 
per difpofitions  to  fecure  the  principal  ftreets. 
Being  mafter  of  the  Capitol  and  Forum,  he  ad- 
journed the  affembly  of  the  People  to  the  ufual 
place  on  the  following  day,  and  cited  the  perlbns 
accufed  of  the  murder  that  was  recently  commit- 
ted, to  anfwer  for  the  'crime  which  was  laid  to 
their  charge. 

In  confequence  of  this  adjournment,  and  the 
Conful's  inftrudtions,  numbers  in  arms  repaired  to 
the  Comitium  at  the  hour  of  aflembly,  and  were 
ready  to  -execute  fuch  orders  as  they  might  receive 
for  the  public  fafety.  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  re- 
fufed  to  obey  the  citation  they  had  received, 
and  the  Capitol  being  fecured  againft  them,  they 
took  poft,  with  a  numerous  party  in  arms,  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  which  was  oppoiite  to  the  Capitol, 
and  from  which,  though  more  diftant,  they  equal- 
ly looked  down  on  the  Circus,  the  Forum  and  the 
place  of  aflembly. 

Being  again  cited  to  appear  at  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Roman  People,  they  fent  a  young  man,  one  of 
the  fons  of  Fulvius,  to  capitulate  with  the  Conful, 
and  to  fettle  the  terms  on  which  they  mould  de- 
fcend  from  their  ftrong-hold.  To  this  meffage 

they 
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they  were  told,  .in  return,  that  they  muft  anfwer  CHAP. 
at  the  bar  of  the  tuTembly,  as  criminals,  not  pre-  •_.  t'  • 
tend  to  negociate  with  the  republic,  as  equals ; 
that  no  party,  however  numerous,  was  entitled  to 
parley  with  the  People  of  Rome  :  and  to  this  an- 
iwer  the  mefienger  was  forbidden,  at  his  peril,  to 
bring  any  reply.  The  party,  however,  ftill  hoped 
to  gain  time, 'or  to  divide  their  enemies ;  and  they 
ventured  to  employ  young  Fulvius  again  to  repeat 
their  meflage.  He  was  feized  by  the  Conful's  or- 
der. Gracchus  and  Fulvius,  with  their  adherents, 
were  declared  public  enemies ;  and  a  reward  was 
offered  to  the  perfon  who  ihould  kill  or  fecure 
them.  They  were  inftantly  attacked,  and,  after  a 
little  refiftance,  forced  from  their  ground.  Grac- 
chus fled  by  the  wooden  bridge  to  the  oppofite 
lide  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  there  {lain,  either  by  his 
own  hand,  or  by  that  of  a  faithful  fervant,  who  had 
undertaken  the  tafit  of  thus  faving  him  in  his  lail 
extremity  from  falling  into  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies. Fulvius  was  dragged  to  execution  from  a 
bath  where  he  attempted  to  conceal  himfelf.  The 
heads  of  both  were  carried  to  the  Conful,  and  ex- 
changed for  the  promifed  reward. 

In  this  fray  the  party  of  the  Senate,  being  re- 
gularly armed  and  prepared  for  daughter,  cut  oft* 
the  adherents  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Pulvius  in 
greater  numbers  than  they  had  done  thofe  of  Ti- 
berius ;  they  killed  about  three  thoufand  two  , 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  ftreets,  and  confined 
great  numbers,  who  were  afterwards  flrangled  in 
the  prifons,  The  bodies  of  the  flain,  as  the  law 

ordained, 
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CHAP,  ordained,  in  the  cafes  of  treafon,  being  denied  the 
v 

•  forms  of  a  funeral,  were  caft  Into  the  river,  and 

their  eftates  confifcated  x. 

The  houfe  of  Fulvius  was  rafed,  and  the  ground 
on  which  it  flood  was  laid  open  for  public  ufes ; 
from  thefe  beginnings,  it  appeared  that  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  in  the  purfuit  of  their  foreign  con- 
quefts,  had  fo  liberally  fhed  the  blood  of  other 
nations,  might  become  equally  lavim  of  their  own* 

I  Appian.  Plutarch.  Orofius,  lib.  v.  c.  zj.  Floras,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  Auc» 
tor  de  Viris  Illuftribus,  c.  65: 


CHAP. 
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C  fj  A  P.     XI. 

State  of  Order  and  Tranquillity  which  followed  the 
Suppreffion  of  the  late  Tumults. — Appearance  of 
Cains   Marius. — Foreign    Wars. — Complaints  a~ 
gain/I  Jugurtba. — Appearance  of  the  C'imbri. — '  i 
War  'with  Jugurtha. — Campaign  and  Treaty  of 
Pifo. — Jirgurtba  came  to  Rome  with  a  Safe-con- 

•  dutt.— -Obliged  to  retire  from  thence. — Camgaign 
of  Metellus. — Of  Marius.— Jiigurtlm  betrayed 
by  'Boccbus. — His  Death,  after  the  Triumph  of 
Marius. — This  General  re-elected,  in  order  to 
command  again/I  the  Cimhri. 

THE  popular  party  had,  in  t-he  late  tumults,  CHAP. 
carried  their  violence  to  fach  extremes,  as  .    x*" ,  t 
difgufted  and  alarmed  every  perfon  who  had  any 
defire  of  domeltic  peace  ;  and  in  their  ill-advifed 
recourfe  to  arms,  but  too  well  juftified  the  mea- 
fures  which  had  been  taken  againft  them.     By  this 
exertion  of  vigour,  the  Senate,  and  ordinary  ma- 

jriftrfetes,  recovered  their  former  authority  ;  affairs 

™  J  ' 

returned  to  their  ufaal  channel,  and  the  moft  per- 
fect order  feemed  to  arife  from  the  latq  confufions. 
Queftions  of  legiflation  were  allowed  to  take  their 
rife  in  the  Senate,  and  were  not  carried  to  the  Peo- 
ple, without  the  fan&ion  of  the  Senate's  authority, 
The  legiilative  power  was  exeicifed  in  the  'affem- 
bly  of  the  Centuries,  and  the  prohibitory  or  de- 
fenfive  function  of  the  Tribunes,  or  representatives 
of  the  People,  without  Hopping  the  proceedings  of 

government, 
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CHAP,  government,  or  fubftituting  a  democratical  ufur- 

YT 

.  y '  _ .  pation,  was  fuch  as  .to  check  the  abufes  of  execu- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  the  ariftocracy.  Even 
the  judicative  power,  vefted  in  the .  Equeftrian  or- 
der, promifed  to  have  a  falutary  effect,  by  holding 
a  balance  between  the  different  ranks  and  diftinct- 
ions  of  men  in  the  republic. 

Meanwhile  the  ariflocratical  party,  notwith- 
flanding  the  afcendant  they  had  recently  gained, 
did  not  attempt  to  refcind  any  of  the  regular  in- 
ftitutions  of  Gracchus ;  they  were  contented  with 
inflicting  punifhments  on  thofe  who  had  been  ac- 
ceffory  to  the  late  fedition,  and  with  re-eftabliih- 
ing  fuch  of  the  nobles  as  had  fuffered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  popular  faction.  Popilius  Laenas, 
driven  into  exile  by  one  of  the  edicts  of  Gracchus, 
or  by  the  perfecution  to  which  it  expofed  him, 
was  now  recalled  upon  the  motion  of  Calpurnius 
Pifo  one  of  the  Tribunes  '. 

u.  c.  633.      As  the  ftate  of  parties  was  in  fome  meafure  re- 
verfed,  Papirius  Carbo,  who  wifhed  to  be  of  the 
ar-  winning  fide,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from 

b0'  that  he  had  efpoufed  ;  and,  by  the  credit  of  thofe 
now  in  poffeffion  of  the  government,  was  promoted 
to  the  ftation  of  Gonful,  and  yielded  the  firft  fruits 
of  his  converiion  by  defending  the  caufe  of  his 
predeceffor  Opimius,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
Confulate,  was  brought  to  trial  for  having  put 
Roman  citizens  to  death  without  the  forms  of  law. 
Carbo,  though  himfelf  conne&ed  with  thofe  who 

fuffered. 

i  Cicero  in  Bruto, 
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iufFered  in  that  inftance,  now  pleaded  the  juftice  CHAP. 

•\rr 

and  neceffity  of  the  late  military  executions  ;  and,  u_  t^^i 
upon  this  plea,  obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  client. 

This,  merit  on  the  part  of  Carbo,  however,  did 
not  fo  far  cancel  his  former  offences  as  to  prevent 
his  being  himfelf  tried  and  condemned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fedition  of 
Gracchus.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  acceflary 
to  the  murder  of  Scipio  ;  and  his  caufe  not  being 
warmly  efpoufed  by  any  party,  he  fell  a  facrifice 
to  the  imputation  of  this  heinous  crime.  It  is 
faid,  that  upon  hearing  his  fentence  pronounced, 
he  killed  himfelf.1. 

Octavius,   one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  prefent 


year,  moved  an  amendment  of  the  law  obtained 
by  Gracchus,  refpecting  the  diflribution  of  corn 
from  the  public  granaries,  probably  to  eafe  the 
treafury  in  part  of  that  burden  ;  but  the  parties 
lars  are  unknown. 

About  this  time  appeared  in  the  aflemblies  of  the 
People  the  celebrated  Caius  Marius.  Born  of  ob- 
fcure  parents  in  the  town  of  Arpinum,  on  the  Liris2, 
and  formed  amidft  the  occupations  of  a  peafant  3, 
and  the  hardihips  of  a  legionary  foldier,  of  ruftic 
manners,  but  of  a  refolute  fpirit,  and  eager  ambition. 
Without  any  other  apparent  title  than  that  of  being 
a  denifon  of  Rome,  he  now  laid  claim  to  the  honours 

VOL.  II.  C  of 

i  Valerius  Max.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.     Cicero  in  Bruto. 
a  Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.     Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  n. 
3  The  Garighano.  . 
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CHAP,  of  the  ftate.     He  is  remarkable  for  having  fuffered 
, — ^___,  more  repulfes  in  his  firft  attempts  to  be  elecled  in- 
to office,  and  for  having  fucceeded  more  frequent- 
ly afterwards,  than  any  other  Roman  citizen  during 
the  exiftence  of  the  commonwealth. 

Marius,  after  being  difappointed  in  his  firft  can- 
vas for  the  office  of  Tribune,  fucceeded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  acls  which  were  patted  under 
his  Tribunate,  and  which  bear  his  name,  do  not 
)Lex  Maria  carry  any  violent  expreffions  of  party-fpirit,  nor 
tu».  give  intimation  of  that  infatiate  ambition  with 
which  he  afterwards  diftrefled  his  country  ;  the 
firft  related  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  pro- 
vided  fome  remedy  for  an  evil  which  was  com- 
plained of  in  the  manner  of  foliciting  votes.  The 
-  fpace  between  the  rails,  by  which  the  citizens 
pafled  to  give  in  their  ballots,  wTas  fo  broad  as  to 
admit,  not  only  thofe  who  came  to  vote,  but  the 
candidates  alfo,  with  their  adherents  and  friends, 
who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe  the 
People  in  the  very  aft  of  giving  their  fuffrage. 
Marius  p.ropofed  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice, 
and  to  provide  for  the  entire  uninfluenced  freedom 
of  election,  by  narrowing  the  entrance,  fothat  on- 
ly the  voters  could  pafs.  A  party  of  the  Nobles, 
with  Aurelius  Gotta  the  Conftil  at  their  head,  not 
knowing  with  what  a  refolute  fpirit  they  were 
about  to  contend,  being  averfe  to  this  reformation, 
prevailed  on  the  Senate  to  withhold  its  aflent, 
without  which  any  regular  queftion  on  this  fub- 
jecl  could  not  be  put  to  the  People.  But  Marius., 
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in  the  character  of  Tribune,  threatened  the  Con-  CHAP. 
ful  with  immediate  imprifonment,  if  he  did  not ._  ^  '  . 
move  the  Senate  to  recall  its  vote.  The  matter 
being  reconfidered,  Lucius  Metellus,  who  was  firft 
on  the  Rolls,  having  given  his  voice  for  affirming 
the  firft  decree,  was  ordered  by  Marius  into  ciifto- 
dy  ;  and  there  being  no  Tribune  to  intercede  for 
him,  muft  have  gone  to  prifon,  if  the  difpute  had 
not  terminated  by  the  majority  agreeing  to  have 
the  matter  carried  to  the  People,  as  Marius  propo- 
fed,  with  the  fandlion  of  the  Senate's  authority. 

In  another  *>f  the  acls  of  Marius  the  republic 
was  flill  more  indebted  to  his  wifdom  and  cou- 
rage, in  withftanding  an  attempt  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  to  flatter  the  indigent  citizens  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public  treafury,  by  lowering  the 
terms  on  which  corn,  in  purfuance  of  an  order  re- 
cently obtained  by  Odtavius,  was  diftributed  from 
the  granaries.  This  was  an  ordinary  expedient  of 
Tribunitian  faction.  Marius  oppofed  it  as  of  dan- 
gerous confequence.  And  his  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be  awed  by  cla- 
mour, and  a  perfon,  who,  into  whatever  party  he 
fhould  be  admitted,  was  deftined  to  govern.  The 
times  indeed  were  likely  to  give  more  importance 
to  his  character  as  a  foldier  than  as  a  citizen  ;  and 
in  that  he  was  ftili  farther  raifed  above  the  cen- 
fure  of  thpfe  who  were  inclined  to  revile  or  un- 
dervalue what  were  called  his  upftart  preten- 
fions : . 

C  2  From 

»   Plutarch,  in  Mario. 


CHAP.      From  the  time  that  the  Romans  firft  pafled  into 
v-^-^-w  the  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Marfeilles,  they  had  maintained  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood a  certain  military  eftablifhment ;  and,  by 
planting  colonies  at  convenient  ftations,  mewed 
their  intention  of  retaining  poiTeffions  on  that  fide 
of  the  Alps.     Betultus,  or  Betultich,  a  prince  of 
the  country,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  force  at 
command  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  attempt- 
ed to  expel  thefe  intruders,  but  was  defeated,  firft 
by  the  Proconful  Fabius,  afterwards  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,   who  found  in  their  conflicts  with 
this  enemy  the  occafion  of  their  refpective  tri- 
umphs.    This  prince  himfelf  became  a  captive  to 
Domitius,   and  was  carried  to   Rome,  where   he 
was  led  in  procefiion,  diftinguifhed  by  his  paint- 
ed arms  and  his  chariot  of  filver,  the  equipage  in 
whidh   it  was  faid   he   ufually  led   his  army  to 
battle1. 

p.  0.633.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  had  availed  them- 
felves  of  their  pofieflions  in  Africa,  to  be  fupplied 
with  elephants  from  thence,  and  thefe  they  em- 
ployed in  the  firft  wars  they  made  in  Gaul ;  for 
the  victory  of  Domitius  is  attributed  to  the  effect 
that  was  produced  by  thefe  animals 2. 

Quintus   Marcius   fucceeded   Domitius  in   the 
command  of  the  troops  which  were  employed  in. 
Gaul,  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  the  na- 
tives, 

I  Velleius  Pater.     Ammianus  Marcell.  lib.  xv.  fine.     P#dunus  in  Verri- 
r.am  Secundam      Val.  Max.  lib.  v.  c.  9. 

5  Seutorius  :r.  Vita  Neronlr. 
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lives,  who  took  arms  from  different  cantons  fuc-  CHAP. 
ceffively  againil   him..    He  planted  a   colony  at  .    ^    r 
Narbo,  to  ftrengthen.  the  frontier  of  the  newly- 
acquired  province  on  one  fide;  and,  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  hitherto  always  paffed  by  fea  into  that 
country,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  pailUge  by  the 
Alps,  in  order  to  have  a  communication  by  land 
with  Italy  on  the  other.     In  the  courfe  of  thefe 
operations  the  Staeni,   an  Alpine  nation  that  ob- 
flrucled  his  march,  was  entirely  cut  off. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  generals  obtained 
their  triumphs  on  different  quarters,  in  the  Bali- 
ares  and  in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  in  Gaul :  and  the 
republic  did  not  meet  for  fome  years  with  an  ene- 
my able  to  relift  her  power,  except  on  the  lide 
of  Thrace  and  the  Ifter  or.  Danube,  where  a  Pro- 
conful  of  the  name  of  Cato  was  defeated  ;  and 
where  a  refiftance  was  for  fome  years  kept  up  by 
the  natives. 

But  of  the  foreign  affairs  which  now  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Romans,  the  moft  memorable 
was  that  which  arofe  from  the  conteft  of  pretenders 
to  the  crown  of  Numidia,  which,  by  the  death  of 
Micipfa,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Maffiniffa,  came  to 
be  difpofed  of  about  this  time.  The  late  king  had 
two  fons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal.  He  had  likewiie 
adopted  Jugurtha,  the  natural  fon  of  his  brother 
Manaftabal,  whom  he  had  employed  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  thinking  it  fafer  to  gain  him  by  good 
offices,  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total  excluiion 
from  favour.  Tbis  monarch  had  formed  a  pro- 

C  3  jed, 
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CHAR.  je&,  frequent  in  barbarous  times,  but  always  ru- 
^  .'.  .  inousT  to  divide  his  territories;  and  he  hoped 
that,  while  he  provided  for  his  own  fons,  he 
Ihould  fecure  to  them,  from  motives  of  grati- 
tude, the  protection  and  good  offices  of  Jugurtha, 
whom  he  admitted  to  an  equal  mare  with  them 
in  the  partition  of  his  kingdom.  The  confequen- 
ces  of  this  miflaken  arrangement  foon  appeared 
in  the  diftractions  that  followed,  and  which  arofe 
from  the  ambition  of  Jugurtha,  who,  not  content 
with  his  part  of  the  kingdom,  afpired  to  make 
himfelf  matter  of  the  whole.  For  this  purpofe  he 
formed  a  fecret  defign  againft  the  lives  of  both  the 
brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiempfal,  fell  into 
a  fnare,  which  was  laid  for  him,  and  was  killed.  Ad- 
herbal,  being  more  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty  ene- 
my to  declare  himfelf  openly,  took  the  field  againft 
him  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Roman 
province,  and  from  thence  thought  proper  to  pafs 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Rome. . 

MaffinuTa,  the  grandfather  of  this  injured  prince, 
had  given  effectual  aid  to  the  Romans  in  their 
wars  with  Carthage  ;  and,  upon  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  that  republic,  was  rewarded  with  a  con- 
iiderable  part  of.  its  fpoils.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  Romans  expected,  and  the  kings  of  Nu- 
.  midia  actually  paid  to  them,  a  deference  in  the 
manner  of  a  vailal  or  tributary  prince  to  -his  fo- 
vereign  lord.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  connection 

with 
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with  Rome,  Adherbal  now  carried  his  complaints  CHAP. 
to  that  city ;  and  Jugurtha,  knowing  how  ready  ,    ^'     . 
the  Romans  were,  in  the  character  of  arbitrators, 
to   confider  themfelves  as  the  fovereign  among 
nations,  thought  proper  to  fend  a  deputation  on 
his  o\vn  part,  to  counteract  the  reprefentations  of 
his  rival. 

This  crafty  Numidian  had  ferved  under  Scipio 
at  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  the  manners  and  difcipline  of 
the  Romans,  and  accommodated  himfelf  to  both. 
He  was  equally  diflinguifhed  by  his  implicit  fub- 
miffion  to  command,  as  by  his  impetuous  courage, 
and  by  the  ability  of  his  conduct  in  every  emergence. 
He  had  even  then  probably  directed  his  views  to 
the  fucceflion  which  was  likely  to  fall  into  weak 
or  incapable  hands,  and  faw  of  what  confequence 
the  Romans  might  prove  in  deciding  his  fortunes. 
He  had  ftudied  their  character,  and  had  already 
marked  out  the  line  he  was  to  follow  in  conduc- 
ting his  affairs  with  them.  They  appeared  to  be 
a  number  of  fovereigns  afTembled  together,  able 
in  council  and  formidable  in  the  field ;  but,  in 
comparifon  to  the  Africans  in  general,  open,  un- 
defigning  and  iimple.  With  the  pride  of  monarchs 
they  began,  he  imagined,  to  feel  the  indigence  of 
courtiers,  and  were  to  be  moved  by  confiderations 
of  intereft  rather  than  force.  His  qommiffioners 
were  now  accordingly  furnilhed  with  ample  pre- 
fents,  and  with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  at  Rorne  in  a  manner  that  was  fuited 

€  to 
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CHAP,  to  their  refpective  ranks  and  to  their  influence  in 

.    *L     the  ftate. 

In  the  choice  of  this  plan  Jugurtha,  like  moft 
politicians  that  refine  too  much,  had  formed  a 
fyftem  with  great  ingenuity,  and  fpoke  of  it  with 
a  fpecious  wit ;  but  had  not  taken  into  his  ac- 

,  count  the  whole  circumftances  of  the  cafe  in  which 

he  engaged.  Rome,  he  ufed  to  fay,  was  a  city 
to  be  fold.  But  he  forgot  that,  though  many  Ro* 
mans  could  be  bought,  no  treafure  was  fufficient 
to  buy  the  republic  ;  that  to  buy  a  few,  made  it 
neceflary  for  him  to  buy  many  more  ;  that  as  he 
raifed  expectations,  the  number  of  expectants  in- 
creafed  without  limit ;  that  the  more  he  gave,  the 
more  he  was  Hill  expected  to  give  ;  that  in  a  ftate 
which  was  broke  into  factions,  if  he  gained  one  par- 
ty by  his  gifts,  that  alone  would  be  fufficient  to 
roufe  up  another  againil  him.  And  accordingly, 
after  lavifhing  his  money  to  influence  the  councils 
of  Rome,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms 
at  laft,  and  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  the  re- 
public, after  he  had  exhaufted  his  own  treafure  in 
attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  this  adventurer  had  his  abettors  at 
Rome,  fuch  was  the  injuftice  of  his  caufe,  or  the  fuf- 
picion  of  treachery  in  thofe  who  efpoufed  it,  that 
they  durft  not  openly  avow  their  intentions.  They 
endeavoured  to  iufpend  the  refolutions  which  were 
in  agitation  againft  him,  and  had  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  ten  commiffioners  who  mould  go  into 
Africa,  and  in  prefence  of  the  parties  fettle  the 

differences 
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differences  which  fublifted  between  them.     There  CHAP. 

XI. 

indeed  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  practifed  his  art  v— - xr— * 
on  the  Roman  commiflioners  with  better  fuccefs 
than  he  had  experienced  with  the  Senate  and 
People.  He  prevailed  upon  thefe  commiilioners 
to  agree  to  a  partition  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  fa- 
vour him  in  the  lot  which  Ihould  be  affigned  to 
himfelf :  knowing  that  force  muft  ultimately  de- 
cide every  controverfy  which  might  arife  on  the 
fubjecT:,  he  made  choice,  not  of  the  richeft,  but 
of  the  moft  warlike  divifion  ;  and  indeed  had  al- 
ready determined  that,  as  foon  as  the  Romans 
were  gone  from  Africa,  he  mould  make  an  end 
of  the  conteft  by  the  death  of  Adherbal ;  trufting 
that,  by  continuing  to  ufe  the  fpecific  which  it 
was  faid  he  had  already  applied,  he  might  pre- 
vail on  the  Romans  to  overlook  what  they  would 
not,  on  a  previous  requeft,  have  permitted. 

He  accordingly,  foon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  commiflioners,  marched  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Adherbal,  fhut  him  up  in  the  town  of  Cirta ; 
and,  while  the  Romans  fent  him  repeated  meffages 
to  defift,  ftill  continued  the  blockade,  until  the 
mercenaries  of  Adherbal,  tired  of  the  hardships 
they  were  made  to  endure,  advifed,  and,  by  their 
appearing  ready  to  defert,  forced  him  to  commit 
himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  Jugurtha,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  flain. 

By  thefe  events,  in  about  feven  years  from  the 
death  of  Micipfa,  Jugurtha  attained  the  object 
which  he  had  fo  long  deli  red ;  but  the  arts  which 

procured 
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CHAP,  procured  him  a  crown,  likewife  rendered  his  ftate 

XI 

.,_  _  '._)  infecure.  He  was  difappointed  in  his  expectation 
to  pacify  the  Romans.  The  money  he  dealt  went 
into  the  pockets  only  of  a  few,  but  his  crimes  rou- 
fed  the  indignation  of  the  whole  People.  Prac- 
tifed  ftatefmen  or  politicians  are  feldom  directed 
in  their  conduct  by  mere  feelings  of  injuftice  re- 
fpecting  wrongs  of  a  private  nature.  They  have, 
or  affect  to  have,  reafons  of  ftate  to  fet  the  conli- 
deration  of  individuals  afide.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  Senate  accordingly,  whether  acting 
on  maxims  of  policy,  or,  according  to  the  fcandal 
of  the  times,  won  by  the  prefents  of  Jugurtha, 
received  the  complaints  which  were  lodged  againft 
him  with  indifference  ;  but  the  aflembly  of  the 
People,  moved  by  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  murder 
which  were  raifed  by  the  Tribunes,  received  the 
reprefentations  of  his  conduct  with  indignation 
and  rage.  Thefe  paffions  were  inflamed  by  op- 
pofition  to  the  Nobles,  who  were  fuppofed  to  fa- 
vour the  murderer.  Neither  the  moil  deliberate 
Statefman  nor  the  moft  determined  partizan  of 
Jugurtha  durft  appear  in  his  caufe,  nor  propofe  to 
decline  a  war  with  that  prince,  although  it  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties  ; 
and  was  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  when  a  cloud 
hung  over  Italy  itfelf  on  the  fide  of  Gaul,  a  quar- 
ter from  which  the  Italians  always  expected,  and 
often  experienced,  the  moft  terrible  ftorms. 

u.  c.  627.  About  the  time  that  Adherbal  laid  his  com- 
plaints againft  Jugurtha  before  the  Senate  of  Rome, 
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a  new  enemy  had  appeared.  The  north  of  Eu-  CHAP. 
rope,  or  of  Alia,  had  caft  off  a  fvvarm  of  its  peo-  i  ^  ^ 
pie,  which,  fpreading  to  the  fouth  and  to  the  weft, 
was  firft  defcried  by  the  Romans  on  the  frontier 
of  Illyricum,  and  prefently  drew  their  attention  to 
that  fide.  The  horde  thus  in  motion  was  faid  to 
confift  of  three  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men, 
accompanied  by  their  families  of  women  and  child- 
ren, and  covering  the  plains  with  their  cattle. 
The  Conful  Papirius  Carbo  was  ordered  to  take 
poft  in  Illyricum,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  this 
tremendous  hoft.  Alarmed  by  their  feeming  to 
point  towards  the  diftridt  of  Aquileia,  he  put  him- 
felf,  with  too  little  precaution,  in  their  way ;  and, 
unable  to  withftand  their  numbers,  was  overwhelm- 
ed as  by  a  tempeft. 

This  migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  called 
by  the  name  of  Cimbri,  without  determining  from 
whence  they  came.  It  is  faid  that  their  cavalry 
amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  thoufand  ;  that 
it  was  their  practice  to  defpife  horfes,  as  well  as 
the  other  fpoils  of  an  enemy,  which  they  ge- 
nerally deflroyed  :  and  from  this  circumftance  it 
may  be  argued,  that  they  were  not  of  Scythian 
extraction,  nor  fprung  from  thofe  mighty  plains 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Alia,  where  military 
force  has  from  time  immemorial  coniiiled  of  ca- 
valry, and  where  the  animal  they  mounted  was 
valued  above  every  other  fpecies  of  acquifition. 
or  property ;  and  that  they  mult  have  been  bred 
rather  amongil  mountains  and  woods,  where  the 
horfe  is  not  of  equal  fervice.  On  their  hel- 
mets, 
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CHAP,  mets,  which  were  crefted  with  plumes,  they  car- 

YT 

.  ^  .  ried'the  gaping  jaws  of  wild  beafls.  On  their 
bodies  they  wore  breaft-plates  of  iron,  had  fhields 
painted  of  a  confpicuous  colour ;  and  carried 
two  miflile  javelins  or  darts,  and  a  heavy  fword. 
They  collected  their  fighting  men,  for  the  moft 
part,  into  a  folid  column,  equally  extending  eve- 
ry way :  in  one  of  their  battles,  it  was  report- 
ed, that  the  fides  of  this  fquare  extended  thir- 
ty ftadia,  or  between  three  and  four  miles.  The 
men  of  the  foremolt  ranks  were  failened  toge- 
ther with  chains  locked  to  their  girdles,  which 
made  them  impenetrable  to  every  attack,  and 
gave  them  the  force  of  a  torrent,  in  fweeping  ob- 
ilructions  before  them.  Such  were  the  accounts, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  alarmed  on  the  approach  of  this  tre- 
mendous enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Carbo,  Italy  lay 
open  to  their  devaftations,  yet  they  turned  away 
to  the  north  and  to  the  weftward,  and  keeping  the 
Alps  on  their  left;  made  their  appearance  again  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  or  province  of 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  and  from  thence  pafled  over  the 
Pyrenees,  alarming  the  Roman  fettle-merits  in 
Spain,  and  keeping  Rome  itielf  in  fufpence,  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  track  they  might  afterwards 
choofe  to  purfue. 
u.  c.  642.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs,  when  the  popular 

Pub.  Cor 

neiius,  Sci-  cry  and  generous  indignation  of  the  Roman  Peo 

p.oj Safica.      /  °  ' 

L.  cuipur-  pie   forced  the  State  into  a  war  with  Jdgurtha, 

iiiu?,  Pifo,  rr>1 

Peftia.  I  he 
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The  necefiary  levies  and   fupplies   for  this   fer-  CHAP. 

XI 

vice  were  ordered.  The  Conful  Pifo  was  defti-  v— Iv— » 
ned  to  command,  and  Jugurtha  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  force  of  the  Roman  republic  was 
to  be  employed  againft  himfelf;  yet  in  hopes 
to  avert  the  ftorm,  and  relying  on  the  arts  he  had 
formerly  practifed,  which  were  faid  to  confift  in 
the  diftribution  of  prefents  and  money,  he  fent 
his  own  fon,  with  two  proper  affiftants,  in  quality 
of  ambaiTadors  to  Rome.  As  foon  as  their  arrival 
was  announced  to  the  Senate,  a  refolution  of  this 
body  panned,  that  unlefs  they  brought  an  offer 
from  Jugurtha  to  furrender  his  perfon  and  his 
kingdom  at  difcretion,  they  mould  be  required  in 
ten  days  to  be  gone  from  Italy. 

This  refolution  being  made  known  to  the  fon  of 
Jugurtha,  he  prefently  withdrew,  and  was  foon 
followed  by  a  Roman  army,  which  had  been  al- 
ready prepared  to  embark  for  Africa.  The  war 
was  conducted  at  firft  with  great  vivacity  and 
fuccefs  :  but  Jugurtha,  by  offering  great  public 
concefiions  or  private  gratifications,  prevailed  on 
the  Conful  to  negociate.  It  was  agreed,  that, 
upon  receiving  a  proper  hoftage  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  the  king  himfelf  mould  repair  to  their 
camp,  in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty.  In  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  made  public,  the  king  agreed  to 
furrender  himfelf  at  difcretion,  and  to  pay  a  large 
contribution  in  horfes,  corn,  elephants,  and  money  ; 
but  in  fecret  articles,  which  were  drawn  up  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Conful  engaged  that  the  perfon  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  king  fhould  be  fafe,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 

^J^l,^  Numidia  fhould  be  fecured  to  him. 

During  thefe  tranfactions  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  Pifo's  command  drew  near,  and  he 
himfelf  was  called  into  Italy  to  prefide  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections.  His  report  of  the  treaty  with 
Jugurtha  was  received  with  fufpicion,  and  the 
cry  of  corruption  refumed  by  the  popular  party. 
"  Where  is  this  captive  ?"  faidthe  Tribune  Mem- 
mius  ;  "  if  he  have  furrendered  himfelf,  he  will 
"  obey  your  commands ;  fend  for  him  ;  queftion 
"  him  in  refpedl  to  what  is  pa.fl.  If  he  refufe  to 
"  come,  we  mall  know  what  to  think  of  a  treaty 
"  which  brings  impunity  to  Jurgurtha,  princely 
"  fortunes  to  a  few  private  perfons,  mortification 
"  and  infamy  to  the  Roman  republic."  Upon 
this  motion  the  Praetor  Caffius  Longinus,  a  perfon 
of  approved  merit  and  unlhaken  integrity,  was 
haftened  into  Africa,  with  pofitiye  inftruclions  to 
briog  the  king  of  Numidia  to  Rome.  By  the 
fafe  conduct  which  Caffius  brought  on  the  part 
of  the  republic,  and  by  his  own  affurances  of  pro- 
tection, Jugurtha  was  prevailed  on  to  commit  him- 
felf to  the  faith  of  the  Romans.  He  accordingly 
laid  afide  his  kingly  ftate,  difmifled  his  attendants, 
and  fet  out  for  Italy,  determined  to  appear  as  a 
fappliant  at  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival,  being  call- 
ed into  the  public  aflembly,  Memmius  propofed 
to  interrogate  him  on  the  fubjedt  of  his  fuppofed 
fecret  tranfaction  with  certain  members  of  the  Se- 
nate ;  but  here  Bebius,  another  of  the  Tribunes, 

interpofed 
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interpofed  his  negative  ;  and,  notwithftandjng  that  CHAP. 
the   People   exclaimed,    and  even   menaced,    this .  _  XJ"    . 
Tribune  perfifted.     And  before  this  obftruftion  to 
the  further  examination  of  Jugurtha  could  be  re- 
moved, an  incident  took  place,  which  occafioned 
his  fudden  departure  from  Italy. 

Maffiva,  the  fon  of  Gulufia,  being  the  grandfon 
and  natural  reprefentative  of  Maflinifla,  and  the 
only  perfon  befide  Jugurtha  who  remained  of  the 
royal  line  of  Numidia,  had  been  perfuaded  by  Al- 
binus,  the  Conful  elected  for  the  enfuing  year,  to 
ftate  his  own  pretenfions  before  the  Roman  Senate, 
and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Jugurtha,  though  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  power  of  thofe  who  were  likely  to 
refent  any  infult  that  was  offered  to  their  govern- 
ment, gave  a  fpecimen  of  the  bold  and  fanguinary 
counfels  to  which  he  was  inclined,  employing  againft 
his  competitor  the  ordinary  arts  of  an  African  court, 
had  him  aflafiinated.  The  crime  was  traced  to  its 
author,  but  the  fafe  conduct  he  had  received  could 
not  be  violated  ;  and  he  was  only  commanded, 
without  delay  to  depart  from  Italy.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  left  Rome  with  that  memorable  faying  \ 
"  Here  is  a  city  to  be  fold,  if  any  buyer  can  be 
"  found," 

The  Gonful  Albums  foon  'followed  Jugurtha,  to  u.  c.  045. 
take  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  in  Africa ;  c 
and  being  eager  to  perform  fome  notable  adion 
before  the  expiration  of  his  year,  which  was  fail  nus- 
approaching,  he  prefled  on  the  king  of  Numidia, 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  aflemble  in  the  pro- 
vince ; 
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c  H  A  P.  vince ;  but  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy 

VJ 

/  •  who  had  the  art  to  elude  his  impetuolity,  and 
from  whofe  apparent  conduct  no  judgment  could 
be  formed  of  his  real  deligns.  This  artful  war- 
rior often  advanced  with  a  feeming  intention  to 
hazard  a  battle,  when  he  was  molt  refolved  to 
decline  it ;  or  he  himfelf  precipitantly  fled,  when 
his  defign  was  to  rally  and  take  advantage  of  any 
diforder  his  enemy  might  incur  in  a  too  eager 
purfuit.  His  offers  of  fubmifiion,  or  his  threats, 
were  eqtially  fallacious ;  and  he  ufed,  perhaps  in 
common  with  other  African  princes,  means  to 
miflead  his  antagonifl,  which  Europeans,  antient  as 
well  as  modern,  have  in  general  condemned.  He 
made  folemn  capitulations  and  treaties  with  a 
view  to  break  them,  and  confidered  breach  of 
faith  no  more  than  a  feint  or  an  ambufh,  as  a  ftra- 
tagem  licenfed  in  war.  The  Europeans  have  al- 
ways termed  it  perfidy  to  violate  the  faith  of  a  trea- 
ty, the  Africans  held  it  (lupidity  to  be  caught  in  the 
fnare. 

By  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha  accordingly,  or  by 
the  remiflhefs  of  thofe  who  were  oppofed  to  him,  the 
war  was  protracted  for  another  year,  and  the  Con- 
ful,  as  the  time  of  election  drew  near,  was  recalled, 
as  ufual,  to  prefide  in  the  choice  of  his  fucceiTor. 
At  his  arrival  the  city  was  in  great  agitation. 
The  cry  of  corruption,  which  had  been  raifed 
againft  many  of  the  Nobles,  on  account  of  their 
iuppoied  correfpondence  with  Jugurtha,  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  popular  party,  and  they  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  improve  it,   by  railing  profecutions  to  CHAP. 

•y-r 

the  ruin  of  perfons,  either  odious  to  the  People,  or  •...-/-':  • 
obnoxious  to  the  Equeflrian  order,  who  then  had 
the  power  of  judicature  in  their  hands1.  Three 
inquifitors  were  accordingly  named  by  fpecial 
comminion  to  take  cognizance  of  all  complaints  of 
corruption  that  ihould  be  brought  before  them ; 
and  this  commiffion  was  inftantly  employed  to 
harafs  the  Nobility,  and  to  revenge  the  blood 
which  had  been  ihed  in  the  late  popular  tumults. 
Lucius  Calpurnius  Pifo,  Beftia,  C.  Cato,  Spurius 
Albinus,  and  L.  Opimius,  all  of  confular  dignity, 
fell  a  lacrifice  on  this  occafion  to  the  popular  re- 
fentment.  The  Tribune  Mamilius,  upon  whofe 
motion  this  tribunal  had  been  erected,  with  his 
aflbciates,  apprehending  that,  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  truft,  the  heat  of  the  profecutions  might 
abate,  moved  the  People  that  they  might  be  con- 
tinued in  their  office  ;  and,  upon  finding  them- 
felves  oppofed  by  the  influence  of  the  Senate  and 
the  ordinary  magiftrates,  they  fufpended,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  tribunitian  prerogative,  the  election  of 
Confuls,  and  for  a  whole  year  kept  the  republic  in 
a  ftate  of  abfolute  anarchy. 

In  this  interval  Aulus  Albinus,  who  had  been 
left  by  his  brother,  the  late  Conful,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Africa,  determined  to  im- 
prove the  occafion  by  fome  memorable  action. 
He  left  his  quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marched 
far  into  the  country,  hoping  that  by  force  or  fur- 

VOL.  II.  D  prife 

i  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus.    Saluft.  in  Bell.  Jngurth. 
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CHAP,  prife  he  might  pofiefs  himfelf  of  the  Numidian 

XI. 

treafures  and  military  ftores.  Jugurtha  encouraged 
him  in  this  delign,  affected  fear,  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation wherever  the  Romans  prefented  them- 
felves ;  and,  to  increafe  the  prefumption  of  their 
general,  fent  frequent  meffages  to  implore  his  pity. 

He  at  the  fame  time  endeavoured  to  open  a 
correfpondence  with  Thracians  and  other  irregu- 
lars, by  whom  the  Roman  army  was  attended. 
Some  of  thefe  he  corrupted  ;  and,  when  he  had 
drawn  his  enemy  into  a  difficult  iituation,  and  pre- 
pared his  plan  for  execution,  he  fuddenly  advan- 
ced in  the  night ;  and  the  avenues  to  the  Roman 
ftation  being  occupied,  as  he  expefted,  by  the 
Thracians  and  Ligurians  whom  he  had  corrupted, 
and  by  whom  he  was  fuflfered  to  pafs,  he  furprifed 
the  legions  in  their  camp,  and  drove  them  from 
thence  in  great  confufion  to  a  neighbouring  height, 
where  they  enjoyed  during  the  night,  fome  refpite 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  ;  but  without  any 
refource  for  fubfiftence,  or  hopes  of  recovering 
their  baggage. 

In  the  morning  Jugurtha  defired  to  confer  with 
the  Praetor  ;  and  reprefenting  how  much  the  Ro- 
mans, deprived  of  their  provjfion  and  equipage, 
were  then  in  his  power,  made  a  merit  of  offering 
them  quarter,  on  condition  that  they  would  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  ten  days  evacuate 
his  kingdom. 

Thefe  terms  were  accordingly  accepted :  but 
the  capitulation,  when  known  at  Rome,  gave  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  to  much  indignation  and  clamour.     It  was  CHAP. 

'  "^f  T 

voted  by  the  Senate  not  to  be  binding,  and  the ._  *  '  . 
Con-ful  Albinus,  in  order  to  repair  the  lofs  of  the 
Public,  and  to  reftore  the  credit  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, made  hafty  levies,  with  which  he  propofed 
to  renew  the  war  in  Numidia.  But  not  having 
the  confent  of  the  Tribunes  to  this  rneafure,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  forces  behind  him  in 
Italy,  and  joined  the  army  in  perfon  without  being 
able  to  bring  any  reinforcement.  He  found  it  in 
no  condition  to  face  the  enemy,  and  was  content- 
ed to  remain  inactive  until  a  fucceffbr  fliould  be 
named  in  the  province. 

Refentment  of  the  difgraces  incurred  in  Numi-u.  c.  644. 
<lia,  and  fear  of  invafion  from  the  Cimbri,   who,  Metellus 
having  traverfed  Spain  .and  Gaul,  were  ftill  on 
their  march,  appear  to  have  calmed  for  a  little silanus- 
time  the  animoiity  of  domeftic  factions  at  Rome. 
The  confular  elections  were  fuffered  to  proceed  ; 
and  the  choice  of  the  People  falling  on  Quintus 
Caecilius   Metellus   and  M.   Junius   Silanus,    the 
firft  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Numidia,  the  fecond  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
the  Cimbri  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  and  to  turn . 
them  afide,  if  poflible,  from  the  territory  of  Rome. 
About  this  time  thofe  wandering  nations  had  fent 
a  formal  meflage  to  the  Romans,  defiring  to  have 
it  underftood  on  what  lands  they  might  fettle  ' ,  or 
rather,  over  what  lands  they  might  pafs  in  mi- 
gration with  their  families  and  herds.     No  return 

D  2       •  being 
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CHAP,  being  made  to  this  application  by  the  Senate,  they 
.  continued  to  wander,  and  opening  their  paflage 

by  force,  overcame  in  battle  the  Conful  Silanus, 
and,  probably  without  intending  to  retain  any 
conqueft,  pafled  on  their  way  wherever  the  afpecT: 
of  the  country  tempted  their  choice. 

Metellus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  conlider- 
able  reinforcement ;  and,  having  fpent  fome  time 
in  reftoring  the  difcipline  of  the  army,  which  had 
been  greatly  neglected,  and  in  training  his  new 
levies  to  the  duties  and  hardfhips  of  the  fervice, 
he  directed  his  march  to  the  enemy's  country,  and 
in  his  way  had  frequent  mefTages  from  the  king 
of  Numidia,  with  profeffions  of  fubmifiion  and  of 
a  pacific  difpofition :  So  much,  that  when  the 
Roman  army  entered  on  the  territory  of  this 
prince,  they  found  the  country  every  where  pre- 
pared to  receive  them  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  the 
people  in  tranquillity,  the  gates  of  every  city  left 
open,  and  the  markets  ready  to  fupply  them  with 
neceilaries. 

Thefe  appearances,  with  the  known  character 
of  Jugurtha,  creating  diftruft,  only  excited  the 
vigilance  of  Metellus.  They  even  provoked  him 
to  retort  on  the  Numidian  his  own  infiduous  arts. 
He  accordingly  tampered  with  Bomilcar  and  the 
other  meffengers  of  Jngurtha  to  betray  their  maf- 
ter,  and  promifed  them  great  rewards  if  they 
would  deliver  this  offender  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  cither  living  or  dead. 

Jngurtha,  not  conlidering  that  his  known  cha- 
racter 
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?acter  for  fahehood  muft  have  cleftroyed  the  ere-  c  H  A  K 
dit  of  all  his  own  profeffions,  even  if  he  Ihould  at  ^  . 
any  time  think  proper  to  make  them  fmcere,  and 
trufting  to  the  effect  of  his  fubmiflive  meffages  in 
rendering  the  enemy  fecure,  made  a  difpofition  to 
profit  by  any  errors  they  mould  commit,  and  hop- 
ed to  circumvent  and  deftroy  them  on  their  march. 
For  this  purpofe  he  waited  for  them  on  the  de- 
icents  of  a  high  mountain,  over  which  they  were 
to  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  Muthul,  a  river  which 
helped  to  form  the  lituation  of  which  he  was  to 
avail  himfelf.  He  accordingly  lay  concealed  by 
its  banks  until  the  enemy  actually  fell  in  to  the 
mare  he  had  laid  for  them.  And  although  the 
effect  was  not  anfwerable  to  his  hopes,  he  main- 
tained, during  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with 
the  advantage  of  ground  and  of  numbers,  a  con- 
teft  with  troops  who  poffeffed,  againft  his  irregu- 
lars, a  great  fuperiority  of  order,  difcipline,  and 
courage ;  but  not  having  found  the  Romans,  as 
he  expected,  in  any  degree  off  their  guard,  he  was 
^  in  the  event  of  that  day 'a  action,  obliged  to  de- 
part with  a  few  horie  to  a  remote  or  interior  part 
of  his  kingdom. 

This  victory  obtained  over  Jugurtha,  appeared 
to  be  an  end  of  the  war.  His  army  was  difpevfed, 
and  he  was  left  with  a  few  horfemen,  who  at- 
tended his  perfon,  to  find  a  place  of  retreat,  or  to 
chuie  a  new  ftation  at  which  to  re-affemble  his 
forces,  if  he  meant  to  continue  the  war. 
.  The  N'.imidians  were  inured  to  action.  The 
frequent  wars  of  that  continent,  the  wild  and  un- 

P  3  fettled 
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CHAP,  fettled  ftate  of  their  own  country,  made  the  ufe  of 

XI 

._r  "y '  horfes  and  of  arms  familiar  to  them  :  but  ib  void 
was  the  nation  of  military  policy,  and  its  people 
fo  unaccuftomed  to  any  permanent  order,  that  it. 
was  fcarcely  poffible  for  the  king  to  fight  two  bat- 
tles with  the  fame  army.  If  victorious,  they  with- 
drew with  their  plunder  ;  if  defeated,  they  fuppo- 
fed  all  military  obligations  at  an  end :  and  in  either 
cafe,  after  an  action,  every  one  fled  where  he  ex- 
pected to  be  fooneft  in  fafety,  or  moft  at  liberty 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  fpoil  he  had  gained. 

Metellus,  after  the  late  engagement,  finding  no- 
enemy  in  the  field,  was  for  fome  time  uncertain  to 
what  part  of  the  kingdom  Jugurtha  had  directed 
his  flight.  But  having  intelligence  that  he  was  in 
a  new  fituation  aflembling  an  army,  and  likely  to 
form  one  ftill  more  numerous  than  any  he  had 
yet  brought  into  the  field,  tired  of  purfuing  an 
enemy  on  whom  defeats  had  fo  little  effect,  he 
/  turned  away  to  the  richer  and  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  plunder  of  the 
country  might  better  repay  his  labour,  and  the 
king,  if  he  ventured  to  defend  his  own  territory, 
might  more  fenfibly  feel  his  defeats.  Jugurtha 
perceiving  this  intention  of  the  Roman  general, 
drew  the  forces  he  had  aflembled  towards  the 
fame  quarter,  and  foon  appeared  in  his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
city  of  Zama,  Jugurtha  afiaulted  his  camp,  and, 
though  repulfed  from  thence,  took  a  poft,  by  which 
he  made  the  fituation  of  the  Romans,  between 

the 
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the  town  on  one  fide,  and  the  Numidian  army  on  CHAP. 
the  other,  fo  uneafy,  as  to  oblige  them  to  raife  the  -  **  - 
fiege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  gain  fome  credit  to  his  pacific  pro- 
feflions.  He  made  an  offer  accordingly  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion,  and  actually  delivered  up 
great  part  of  his  arms  and  military  ftores ;  but 
this  purpofe,  if  ever  fincere,  he  foon  retracted,  and 
again  had  recourfe  to  arms. 

The  victory  which  had  been  obtained  in  Africa  u.  c.  645. 
flattered   the  vanity  of  the  Roman  People;  and 
procured  to  Metellus,  in  the  quality  of  Proconful,  te^f 
a   continuation   of   his   former   command.      rl "he  ^; 
troops  he  had  ported  in  Vacca  being  cut  off  by  the  Scaurus- 
inhabitants,  he  made  hafty  marches  in  the  night, 
furprifed  the  place,  and,  without  having  allowed 
the  authors  of  that  outrage  more  than  two  days  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  perfidy,  amply  revenged 
the  wrong  they  had  done  to  the  Roman  garriibn. 

But  the  fuccefs  of  Metellus  did  not  haften  the 
ruin  of  Jugurtha  fo  much  as  his  own  mifcondudt, 
in  the  jealous  and  fanguinary  meafures  which  he 
now  took  to  fupprefs  plots  and  confpiracies  either 
real  or  fuppofed  to  be  formed  againft  his  life,  by 
perfons  the  moil  in  his  confidence. 

Bomilcar,  ftill  carrying  in  his  mind  the  offers 
which  had  been  made  to  him  by  Metellus,  and 
willing  to  have  fome  merit  with  the  Romans,  into 
whofe  hands  he  and  all  the  fubjects  of  Jugurtha 
were  likely  foon  to  fall,  formed  a  defign  againft 

D  4  his 
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CHAP,  his  mailer,  and  drew  Nabdalfa,  a  principal  officer 

"VT 

-  in  the  Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot. 

They  were  difcovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  defign,  but  they  made  Jugurtha 
from  thenceforward  conlider  the  camp  of  his 
own  army  as  a  place  of  danger  to  himfelf,  render- 
ed him  ditlruftful,  timorous,  and  unquiet;  fre- 
quently changing  his  company  and  his  quarters, 
his  guards  and  his  bed.  Under  thefe  apprehen- 
iions,  by  which  his  mind  was  conliderably  difor- 
dered  and  weakened,  he  endeavoured,  by  con- 
tinual  and  rapid  motions,  >to  make  it  uncertain 
where  he  fhould  be  found ;  and  he  experienced 
at  laft,  that  private  affafiination  and  breach  of 
faith,  although  they  appear  to  abridge  the  toils  of 
ambition,  are  not  expedient  even  in  war ;  that 
they  render  human  life  itfelf,  for  the  advantages 
of  which  war  is  undertaken,  no  longer  eligible  or 
worthy  of  being  preferved.  Weary  of  his  anxious 
ftate,  he  ventured  once  more  to  face  Metellus  in 
the  field,  and  being  again  defeated,  fled  to  Thala, 
where  he  had  left  his  children  and  the  moft  va- 
luable part  of  his  treafure.  This  city  too,  finding 
Metellus  had  followed  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon,  and,  with  his  children  and  his  remain- 
ing effects,  fled  from  Numidia,  firfl  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Getuli,  barbarous  nations,  that  lived 
among  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  fouth  of  Numidia, 
and  whom  he  endeavoured  to  arm  in  his  caufe. 
From  thence  he  fled  to  Bocchus  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, whofe  daughter  he  had  married ;  and  hav- 
ing 
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ing  perfuaded  this  prince  to  confider  his  quarrel  CHAP. 
with  the  Romans  as  the  common  caufe  of  all  mo-  ,    ^L    . 
narchies,  who  were  likely  in  fucceilion  to  become 
the  prey  of  this  arrogant  and  infatiable  Power,  he 
prevailed  on  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  aflemble 
an  army,  and  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Nutnidia. 

Jugurtha",  in  conjunction  with  his  new  ally,  di- 
rected his  march  to  Cirta,  and  the  Roman  general 
perceiving  his  intention,  took  poft  to  cover  that 
place.  But  while  he  was  endeavouring,  by  threats 
or  perfualions,  to  detach  the  king  of  Mauritania 
from  Jugurtha,  he  received  information  from 
Rome,  that  he  himfelf  was  fuperfeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  ;  and  from  thenceforward,  un- 
der pretence  of  meflages  and  negotiations  that 
were  pairing  between  the  parties,  protracted,  the 
war,  and  poffibly  inclined  to  leave  it  with  all  its 
difficulties  entire  to  his  facceilbr.  His  difmiilion 
was  the  more  galling  to  himfelf,  that  it  was  ob- 
tained in  favour  of  Gains  Marius,  who,  having 
ierved:  under  him  in  this  warv  fowl  with:  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  not  without  fome.exprefiion  of  fcorji 
on  the  part  of  his  general,  obtained  leave  to  de- 
part for  Rome,  where  he  meant  to  ftand  for  the 
Confulfliip.  He  accordingly  appeared  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  candidate  for  this  honour,  and  by  vaunt- 
ing, inftead  of  concealing,  the  obfcurity  of  his 
birth  ;  by  inveighing  againit  the  whole  order 
of  Nobility,  their  drefs,  their  city  manners,  their 
Greek  learning,  their  family  images,  <the  ftrcis 
they  laid  on  the  virtue  of  their  anceftors  to  com- 

penfate 
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CHAP,  penfate  the  want  of  it  in  themfelves ;  but  more 

•  XT 
•?——^ — •  efpecially  by  arraigning  the  dilatory  conduct  of 

Metellus,  and  by  promifing  a  fpeedy  iffue  to  the 
war,  if  it  fhould  be  entrufted  to  himfelf ;  a  pro- 
mife,  to  which  the  force  and  ability  he  had  (hewn 
in  all  the  ftations  he  had  hitherto  filled,  procured 
him  much  credit ;  he  fo  far  won  upon  the  People, 
that,  in  oppolition  to  the  intereft  of  the  Nobles, 
and  to  the  influence  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
Senate,  he  prevailed  in  the  election  His  promotion 
was  in  a  particular  manner  offenfive  to  Metellus, 
whofe  reputation  he  had  attacked,  and  to  whom, 
by  an  exprefs  order  of  the  People,  in  contempt 
of  a  different  arrangement  made  by  the  Senate, 
he  was  now  to  fucceed. 

U.  c.  646.      Upon  the  nomination  of  Marius,  the  party  who 
Longinus,   had  oppofed  his  preferment,  did  not  attempt  to  with- 
c.  MMIUS.  kokj  the  reinforcements  which  he  afked  for  the  fer- 
vice  in  which  he  was  to  command.     They  even 
hoped  to  increafe  his  difficulties,  by  fuffering  him 
to  augment  the  military  eftablilhment  of  his  pro- 
vince.    The  wealthier  or  more  refpectable  clafs 
,  of  the  People  alone  were  yet  admitted  into  the 

legions ;  and  being  averfe  to  fuch  diftant  fervices, 
were  likely  to  conceive  a  diflike  to  the  perfons 
by  whom  they  were  dragged  from  home.  Ma- 
rius, therefore,  in  making  his  levies,  his  opponents 
fuppofed,  might  lofe  fome  part  of  the  popular  fa- 
vour which  he  now  enjoyed,  and  become  lefs  for- 
midable to  his  rivals  in  the  State.  But  this  crafty 
and  daring  adventurer,  by  flighting  the  laws  which 

excluded 
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excluded  the  neceffitous  citizens  from  ferving  in  c  H  A  p, 
the  legions,  found  in  this  clafs  of  the  People,  a  -    y    - 
numerous  and  willing  recruit.     They  crowded  to 
his  ftandard,  and  filled  up  his  army  without  delay, 
and  even  without  offence  to  thofe  of  a  better  con- 
dition, who  were  plealed  with  the  relief  they  ob- 
tained from  this  part  of  their  public  burdens. 

This  circumftance  is  quoted  as  a  remarkable 
and  dangerous  innovation  in  the  Roman  State,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  among  the  fteps  which 
haftened  its  ruin.  The  example,' no  doubt,  with 
its  confequences,  may  inftrudl  nations  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  military  operations  required  at  a  di- 
ftance,  from  the  more  important  object  of  prefer- 
vation  and  home-defence ;  fo  that  in  declining 
the  diftant  fervice,  the  more  refpedrable  orders  of 
the  People  may  not  think  it  neceflary  to  abandon 
themfelves  to  depredation  at  home.  In  the  firil 
ages  of  Rome,  the  citizens  in  political  convention, 
were  ftyled  the  Army  of  their  Country,  and  fuch  in 
every  age  is  the  army  in  whofe  hands  the  freedom 
of  nations  is  fecure.  From  the  date  of  thefe  le- 
vies at  Rome,  the  fword  began  to  pafs  from  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  were  interefted  in  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  republic,  into  the  hands  of  others 
who  were  willing  to  make  it  a  prey.  The  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times  were  fuch,  indeed,  as  to 
give  warning  of  the  change.  The  fervice  of  a 
legionary  foldier  abroad,  was  become  too  fevere 
for  thofe  of  the  People  who  could  live  at  their 
eafe,  and  it 'now  opened  to  the  neceffitous  a  prin- 
cipal 
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CHAP,  cipal  road  to  profit,  as  well  as  honour.     Marius, 

*VT 

^'  .  to  facilitate  his  levies,  was  willing  to  gratify  both  ; 
and  thus  gave  beginning  to  the  formation  of  armies 
who  were  ready  to  fight  for  or  againft  the  laws 
of  their  country,  and  who,  in  the  fequel,  fubfti- 
tuted  battles  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  for  the  blood- 
lefs  contefls  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome, 
had  arifen  from  the  divifions  of  party. 

The  new  Confu],  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  the 
People,  obtained  whatever  he  required ;  and,  be- 
ing completely  provided  for  the  fervice  to  which 
he  was  deitined,  embarked  for  Africa,  and  with 
a  great  reinforcement,  in  a  few  days  arrived  at 
Uttica.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  operations  of  the 
war  were  refumed,  and  carried  into  the  wealth  ieft* 
provinces  of  Numidia,  where  he  encouraged  his 
army  with  the  hopes  of  fpoil.  The  new  levies 
though  compoled  of  perfons  hitherto  untrained 
and  even  excluded  from  the  military  fervice,  were 
formed  by  the  example  of  the  legions  already  in 
the  field,  and  who  were  now  well  apprifed  of 
their  own  fuperiority  to  the  African  armies.  Boc- 
chua  and  Jugurtha,  upon  the  approach  of  this 
enemy,  thought  proper  to  feparate,  and  took  dif- 
ferent routes  into  places  of  fafety  in  the  more 
difficult  and  inacceilible  parts  of  the  country. 

This  feparation  was  made  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
Jugurtha,  who  alleged  that,  upon  their  appearing 
to  defpair,  and  to  difcontinue  all  offenfive  opera- 
tions, the  Roman  general  would  become  more  fe- 
cure,  and  more  open  to  furprife.  But  Marius, 

without 
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without  abating  his  vigilance,  preffed  where  the  CHAP. 

YT 

enemy  gave  way,  over-ran  the  country,  and  took  .  ^ '  . 
polfeffion  of  the  towns  they  had  left.  To  rival 
the  glory  which  Metellus  had  gained  in  the  re- 
duction of  Thala,  he  ventured  on  a  like  enterprife, 
in  the  face  of  fimilar  difficulties,  by  attacking 
Thapfa,  a  place  furrounded  with  defarts,  and  in 
the  midft  of  a  land  deftitute  of  water,  and  of  every 
refource  for  an  army.  Having  fucceeded  in  this 
defign,  he  ventured,  in  his  return  to  attack  ano- 
ther fortrefs,  in  which,  the  place  being  fuppofed 
impregnable,  the  royal  treafures  were  lodged. 
This  ftrong  hold  was  placed  on  a  rock,  which 
'  was  every  where,  except  at  one  path  that  was  for- 
tified with  ramparts  and  towers,  faced  with  fteep 
and  inacceffible  cliffs.  The  garrifon  permitted 
the  firft  approaches  of  the  Romans  with  perfect 
fecurity,  and  even  derifion.  After  fome  fruitlefs 
attacks,  Marius,  under  fome  imputation  of  folly 
in  having  made  the  attempt,  was  about  to  defift 
from  the  enterprife,  when  a  Ligurian,  who  had 
been  ufed  to  pick  fnails  on  the  cliffs  over  which 
this  fortrefs  was  fituate,  found  himfelf,  in  fearch 
of  his  prey,  and  by  the  growing  facility  of  the  af- 
cent,  led  to  a  height  from  which  he  began  to  have 
hopes  of  reaching  the  fummit.  He  accordingly 
furmounted  all  the  difficulties  in  his  way  ;  and 
the  garrifon  being  then  intent  on  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  fortrefs  to  which  the  attack  was  directed, 
he  returned  unobferved.  This  intelligence  he 
carried  to  Marius,  and  undertook  to  be  the  guide 

of 
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CHAP,  of  a  detachment  of  chofen  men,  with  an  unufual 
number  of  trumpets  and  inftruments  of  alarm, 
who  were  ordered  to  follow  his  directions.  Ma- 
rius  himfelf,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  befie- 
ged,  and,  on  receiving  a  ligrial  agreed  upon  from 
within,  to  be  ready  to  make  a  vigorous  and  deci- 
iive  affault,  advanced  to  the  walls.  The  Ligurian 
proceeded,  though  with  much  difficulty,  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  he  had  given.  The  foldiers  who 
followed  him  were  obliged  to  untie  their  fandals 
and  their  helmets,  to  fling  their  fhields  and  their 
fwords,  and,  at  difficult  parts  of  the  rock,  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  advance  until  their  guide  had 
repeatedly  paffed  and  repaired  in  their  fight,  or 
had  found  Humps  and  points  of  the  Hone  at  which 
they  could  fatten  ropes  to  aid  their  afcent.  The 
fummit  was  to  be  gained  at  laft  by  climbing  a 
tree  which,  being  rooted  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock, 
grew  up  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  By  the 
trunk  of  this  tree  the  whole  party  pafied,  and, 
being  as  high  as  its  branches  could  carry  them, 
landed  at  laft  on  the  fummit.  They  inflantly 
founded  their  trumpets  and  gave  a  fudden  alarm. 
The  befieged,  who  had  been  drawn  to  an  oppofite 
part  of  the  walls  to  relift  the  enemy  who  there  me- 
naced an  attack,  were  aftonilhed  with  this  found  in 
their  rear,  and  foon  after,  greatly  terrified  with  the 
cpnfufed  flight  from  behind  them  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  men  unarmed,  and  being  at  the  fame 
time  vigoroufly  prefled  at  their  gates,  were  no 
longer  able  to  refift,  fuffered  the  Romans  to  force 

theif 
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their  way  at  this  entrance,  and  in  the  end  to  be-  CHAP. 
come  mailers  of  the  fort.  ^     ^ 

While  Marius  was  engaged  in  the  liege  of  this 
place,  he  was  joined  by  the  Quasftor  Sylla,  who 
had  been  left  in  Italy  to  bring  up  the  cavalry, 
which  were  not  ready  to  embark  at  the  departure 
of  the  Conful.  This  young  man  was  a  Patrician, 
but  of  a  family  which  had  not,  for  fome  genera- 
tions, borne  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  State. 
He  himfelf  partook  in  the  learning  which  then 
fpread  into  Italy,  from  a  communication  with  the 
Greeks,  and  had  pafled  the  early  part  of  his  life 
in  town-diffipation  or  in  literary  ftudies,  of  which 
the  laft,  though  coming  into  famion  at  this  time 
at  Rome,  was  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  corruption, 
almoft  equal  to  the  firft.  He  was  yet  a  novice 
in  war,  but  having  an  enterprifing  genius,  foon 
became  an  object  of  refpect  to  the  foldiers,  and  of 
jealoufy  to  his  general,  with  whom  he  now  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  ftill  more  fatal  to  the 
commonwealth  than  that  which  had  fubfiiled  be- 
tween the  prefent  and  preceding  commander  in 
this  fervice. 

The  king  of  Numidia,  ftung  by  the  fenfe  of 
what  he  had  already  loft,  and  expecting  no  ad- 
vantage from  any  further  delays,  determined,  in 
conjunction  with  his  ally,  to  make  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort, and  to  oblige  Marius,  who  was  then  moving 
towards  his  winter  quarters,  yet  to  hazard  a  battle 
for  the  prefervation  of  what  he  had  acquired  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  The  king  of  Maurita- 
nia, 
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CHA*.  nia,  upon  the  late  events  of  the  war,  had  been  in- 
• — g^l— -  clined  to  return  to  his  neutrality,  or  to  enter  on 
a  feparate  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  but  being 
pre-mifed  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Nnmidia, 
hi  'Cafe  the  enemy  were  expelled  from  thence,  or 
if  the  war  mould  be  otherwife  brought  to  a  hap- 
py conelufion,  he  once  mote  advanced  with  his 
army,  and  joined  Jugurtha. 

The  profperous  ftate  of  the  Romans,  undifturb- 
ed  for  fome  time  by  any  oppofition  from  an  enemy 
in  the  field,  infpired  them  with  fome  degree  of 
negligence  or  fecurity,  by  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  furprife.  Near  the,  clofe  of  a  carelefs 
march,  and  about  an  hour  before  the  fetting  of 
the  fun,  they  found  themfelves  entering  among 
fcattered  parties,  who,  without  any  fettled  order, 
increafed  in  their  numbers,  occupied  the  fields 
through  which  the  Romans  were  to  pafs,  and  feem- 
ed  to  intend,  by  aflailing  them  on  every  fide,  to 
begin  the  night  with  a  fcene  of  confufion,  of  which 
they  might  afterwards  more  effectually  avail  them- 
felves in  the  darjc.  In  an  adlion  begun  under 
thefe  difadvantages,  Jugurtha  flattered  himfelf, 
that  the  Roman  army  might  be  entirely  defeated, 
or,  in  a  country  with  which  they  Were  not  ac- 
quainted, and  in  circumflances  for  which  they 
were  not  at  all  prepared,  being  unable  to  efFecl 
a  retreat,  be  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

The  king,  with  his  ufual  intrepidity  and  con- 
duel,  profited  by  every  circumftance  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  in  his  favour.  He  brought  the  troops, 

of 
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of  which  his  army  was  compofed,  whether  Gctu-  c,  H  A  p. 
•Hans  or  Numidians,  horfe  or  foot,  to  harais  the  «.  ^ — > 
enemy  in  their  different  ways  of  fighting,  and 
wherever  they  could  moft  eafily  make  their  attacks.' 
Where  a  party  was  repulfed,  he  took  care  to  re- 
place it ,  and  fometimes  affected  to  remit  his  ar-r 
dour,  or  to  flee  with  every  appearance  of  panic,  in 
order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  break  from  their 
ranks.  Marius,  notwithstanding,  with  great  dex- 
terity and  prefence  of  mind,  maintained  the  form. 
of  his  march  ;  and,  before  night,  got  poffeflion  of 
fome  heights  on  which  he  could  reft  with  fafety. 
He  himfelf,  with  the  infantry,  chofe  that  which 
had  the  fteepeft  afcent,  and  ordered  Sylla,  with  the 
cavalry,  to  take  his  poll  o.n  a,  fmaller  and  more  ac- 
ceflible  eminence  below.  That  his  polition  might 
not  be  known  to  the  enemy,  he  prohibited  the 
lighting  of  fires,  and  the  ufual  founding  of  trum- 
pets at  the  different  watches  of  the  night.  The 
Numidians  had  halted  OR  the  plain  where  night 
overtook  them,  and  were  obferved,  at  break  of  day, 
repofing  in  great  fecurity,  and  without  any  feem- 
ing  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  an  enemy,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  be  flying,  and  who,  on  the  prece- 
ding day,  had,  with  fome  difficulty,  efcaped  froni 
their  hands.  In  this  lituation,  Marius  refolved  to 
attack  them,  and  gave  orders,  which  were  pafled 
through  the  ranks,  that,  at  a  general  found  of  the 
trumpets,  every  man  mould  iland  to  his  arms,  and 
with  a  great  fhout,  and  beating  on  his  fhield,  make 
ari  impetuous  affault  on  the  eneiny.  The  defign, 
VOL.  II.  E  accordingly, 
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CHAP,  accordingly,  fucceeded.     The  Numidians,  who  oo 

> —       .  former  occafions  had  often  affeded  to  flee,  were 

driven  into  an  actual  route.   Great  numbers  fell  in 

the  flight,  and  many  eniigns  and  trophies  were 

taken. 

After  this  victory,  Marius,  with  his  ufual  pre- 
cautions, and  though  it  might  be  fupppfed  that 
the  enemy  were  difperfed,  without  remitting  his, 
vigilance,  directed  his  march  to  the  towns  on 
the  coaft,  where  he  intended  to  fi#:  his  quar- 
ters for  the  winter.  Jugurtha,  well  apprifed  of 
his  route,  propofed  again  to  furprife  him  be- 
fore he  ffyquld  reach  the  end  of  his  journey  j  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  avoided  giving  him  any  premature 
or  unnecefTary  caufe  of  alarm.  He  deferred  his 
attack  until  the  Roman  army  was  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cirta,  fuppofed  to  be  the  end 
of  their  labours,  and  near  to  which  it  was  proba- 
ble they  would  think  themfelves  fecure  from  any 
further  attempts  of  their  enemy.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  defign,  he,  with  the  greateft  ability, 
conducted  his  troops  to  the  place  of  action,  and 
there  too  made  every  effort  of  conduct  and  refolu- 
tion.  But  the  match  being  unequal,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  give  up  the  conteft  ;  and,  with  his  fwprd 
and  his  armour  all  bathed  in  blood,  and  alnio.it  a- 
lone,  is  faid  to  have  left  a  field,  in  which,  for  the 
firft  time,  he  had  taken  no  precautions  for  re-af- 
fembling  an  army,  and  on  which  his  Numidians 
were  accordingly  routed,  in  appearance,  to  rally  no 
more. 

Upoq 
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Upon  thefe  repeated  defeats,  Bocchus  defpaired  CHAP. 
•of  the  fortunes  of  Jugurtha,  and  fent  a  deputation  X* 
to  Marius,  requefting  a  conference  with  himfelf, 
lor  with  fome  of  his  officers.  He  obtained  an  in- 
terview  with  Sylla  and  Manlius ;  but,  upon  their 
arrival,  had  taken  no  fixed  refolution,  and  was  ftili 
kept  in  fufpence,  by  the  perfuafion  of  thpfe  of  his 
court  who  favoured  the  intereft  of  Jugurtha.  Ma- 
rius,, being  continued  in  his  command,  refumed  the 
operations  of  the  war,  and  was  about  to  attack  the 
only  place  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  When  .trie  king  of  Mauritania,  alarm- 
•ed  by  this  circumftance,  took  .his  refolution  to  fue 
for  peace,  fre  fent  a  deputation  of  .five  chofen  per- 
fons,  .firft  to  the  quarters  of  Marius,  and,  with  this 
general's  -permiffion,  ordered :them:<to  proceed  from, 
thence  to  Rome.  Thefe  deputies,,  being  admitted 
into  the  Senate,  made  ofFer^  of  .friendship  in  the 
name  of. their  mafter  ;  but  were  informed,  in  re- 
turn, that  he  muft  give  proofs  of  his  friendly  dif- 
pofition  to  the  Romans,  before  they  could  rely  on 
:his  profeflions,  or  liflen  .to  any  terms  of  peace. 
When  this  anfwer  was  reported  to  Bocchus,  he 
was  not  at  a  lofe  to  underftand  that  the  Romans 
wifhed  him  to  deliver  up  .the  king  of  Numidia  in- 
to their  hands ;  and  feems  to  have  conceived  the 
defign  of  purchafing  peace,  even  on  thefe  terms. 
Sylla  being  already  perfonally  known  to  him,  he 
made  choice  of  this  officer,  as  the  perfon  with  whom 
he  would  treat,  and  defired  he  might  be  fent  to  his 
quarters.  The  Roman  Quaeftor  accordingly  fet 
+  •  £2  out 
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CHAP,  out  with  a  fmall  party.  On  the  way  he  was  met 
— — v- — •  by  Volux,  the  fon  of  the  king  of  Mauritania,  with 
a  thoufand  horfe ;  him  he  confidered  as  of  doubt- 
ful intention,  whether  deftined  to  a£l  as  a  friend 
or  an  enemy ;  but  coming  with  profeffions  of  friend. - 
fhip  from  the  king  his  father,  and  with  orders  to 
efcort  the  Roman  Quaeftor,  they  proceeded  toge- 
ther. On  the  fecond  day  after  this  junction,  Vo- 
lux came  in  hafte  to  the  quarters  of  Sylla,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  the  advanced  party  had  difcover- 
ed  Jugurtha  polled  on  their  route,  with  numbers 
through  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  force 
their  way,  and  earneilly  prefied  the  Roman  officer 
to  endeavour  his  own  eicape  in  the  night. 

Sylla  could  no  longer  difguife  his  fufpicion% 
and,  fenfible  that  he  had  imprudently,  without  hof- 
tage  or  other  fecurity,  ventured  too  far  on  the  faith 
of  an  African  prince^  proudly  refufed  to  alter  his 
march  ;  delired  that  the  Mauritanian  prince,  if  he 
thought  proper,  mould  depart ;  but  informing  him, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Roman  people  would 
know  how  to  avenge  fo  public  an  infult,  and  would 
not  fail  to  punifh  the  perfidy  of  the^king  his  father. 
Volux,  in  return,  made  ftrong  protections  of  in- 
nocence ;  and  as  the  Roman  Quasftor  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  this  prince 
infifted  to  remain,  and  to  mare  in  his  danger. 
They  accordingly  kept  on  their  way,  paffed  in  the 
view  of  Jugurtha  with  his  party,  who,  though  dif- 
pofed  to  offer  violence  to  the  Romans,  had  yet  fome 
meafures  to  prefer ve  with  the  king  of  Mauritania, 

whole 
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whofe  fon  was  in  company ;  and  thus  while,  con-  CHAP. 
trary  to  his  ufual  character,  he  remained  undeci-  •_.  \  ',-  • 
ded,  the  prey  efcaped  him,  or  got  out  of  his  reach. 
Jugurtha  fent  perfons  of  confidence  immediate- 
ly to  counteract  the  negotiations  of  Sylla  at  the 
court  of  Bocchus ;  and  each  of  thefe  parties  foli- 
cited  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  betray  the  other. 
The  Numidians  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that, 
with  fuch  an  hoftage  as  Sylla  in  his  hands,  he  might 
ilill  expect  foaie  honourable  terms  from  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  Sylla,  on  the  other  part,  reprefented, 
that,  as  the  king  of  Mauritania  had  offended  the 
Romans,  by  abetting  the  crimes^  of  Jugurtha,  he 
muft  now  expiate  his  guilt  by  delivering  him  over 
to  jtiftice.  It  was  the  inclination  of  this  prince  to 
favour  his  Numidian  ally  ;  but  it  was  his  intereft, 
as  well  as  his  intention,  to  gain  the  Romans.  While 
he  was  flill  in  fufpence,  he  gave  equal  encourage- 
ment to  both  parties  ;  andj  without  being  finally 
determined  what  he  mould  do,  appointed  the  Ro- 
man Quseltor  and  the  king  of  Nnmidid  to  meet  him 
without  any  efcort,  or  number 'of  men  in  arms  on  ei- 
ther fide,  referring,  for  himfelf,  to  the  laft  moment 
the  power  of  determining  againft  the  one  or  the 
other.  By  the  time,  however,  that  the  parties  were 
met,  he  had  taken  his  refolution,  had  placed  a  bo- 
dy of  his  own  troops  in  ambufh,  and,  before  any 
conference  took  place,  gave  a  fignal,  which  his  men 
underltood  to  be  for  feizing  Jugurtha.  The  Nu- 
midians, who  attended  their  king,  were  flain  :  he 
Kimfelf  was  put  in  chains,  and  delivered  up  to  the 

E  3  Roman 
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CHAP.  Roman  Quaeftor.  Sylla,  with  the  exultation  of  a 
.  ^r'  .  fuccefsful  hunter,  received  this  lion  in  his  toils  > 
andr  though  he  lived  to  perform  much  greater 
aliens;  ftill  appears  to  have  valued  himfelf  mofl 
on  the  event  of  this  tranfaclion.  He  boafted  fr> 
much  of  his  pfiie,  that  he  became,  from  that  mo- 
ment, an  object  of  jealoufy  to  Marius,  and  was  con- 
iidered  as  a  perfon  advancing  too  fail  in  the  fame 
career  of  renown  ' .  It  was  underflood  among  the 
Romans,  that  the  commander  in  chief,  upon  any 
fervice,  in  any  diviiior!  or  province  of  the  empire, 
enjoyed  the  triurriph  for  victories  gained,  even  in 
his  own  abfence,  by  his  lieutenants,  or  by  thofe  who 
ferved  under  his  command  -7  and  Marius  probably 
thought  that  Sylla  took  more  to  himfelf  than  was 
due  upon  this  occaiion.  The  deiire  of  being  the 
prerfon  who  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  any  matter  of 
great  public  concern,  however  accomplifhed,  was 
irot  peculiar  to  thefe  officers.  It  was  an  effecl:  of 
the  Roman  policy  in  making  the  rewards  of  dif- 
titiclion  depend  fo  much  on  events,  without  regard 
to  the  means  which  were  employed  to  produce 
them.  A  circumftance,  from  which  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  were  as  delirous  of  having  the  re- 
putation of  fuccefsful  adventures  affixed  to  their 
names,  as  courtiers  in  modern  Europe  are  defirous 
of  titles,  or  covet  badges  of  honour  and  marks  of 
their  fovereign's  favour. 

The  .war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Marius  appoint- 
ed a  thankfgiving ;  and,  while  he  was  offering  the 

cuftomary 
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cuftomary  facrifices,  the  news  arrived  from  Rome  CHAP. 

"V  T 

that  the  People  had  difpenfed  with  the  law  in  his  — ^__, 
favour,  and  again  had  elected  him  Conful  for  the 
following  year.  This  choice  was  determined  by 
the  great  alarm  which  the  Romans  had  taken  on 
the  approach  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who,  like  a 
meteor,  had,  for  fome  years,  traverfed  the  regions 
of  Europe,  and,  with  uncertain  direction,  were  faid 
to  detlroy  wherever  they  moved.  The  Romans  had 
repeatedly  ftood  in  their  way,  and  had  provoked  a 
refentment,  which  thefe  barbarians  were  fuppofed, 
in  hafte,  to  wreck  upon  Italy.  They  were  at  firft 
heard  of  under  the  name  only  of  Gimbri ;  but 
were  now  known  to  conlift  of  many  nations,  un- 
der the  appellations  of  Ambrones,  Teutones,  Tec- 
tofagi,  and  others  ;  and  had  gained  acceffions  of 
force  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigurini,  and  other 
Gaulifh  nations,  who,  either  by  choice  or  compul- 
fion,  were  made  a  part  in  this  mighty  hoft,  whofe 
movements  the  Romans  conlidered  as  now  chiefly 
directed  againft  themfelves. 

Eeiides  the  armies  commanded  by  the  Confuls  u.  c.  649. 
Carbo  and  Silanus,- which  had  fallen  victims  to  this  Rufii  Co! 
barbarous  enemy,  other  conliderable  bodies,  under 
Scaurus  and  Caflius,  had  perifhed  by  their  hands ; 
and  other  misfortunes,  from  the  fame  quarter,  were 
coming  apace*  At  the  time  that  Mariiis  had  nnilhed 
the  war  with  Jugurtha,  Quintus  Servius  Caepio,  ha- 
ving the  former  year  commanded  in  Gaul,  where 
he  deftroyed  or  pillaged  the  city  of  Tolofa,  and 
made  a  great  booty,  confifting,  according  to  Juftin, 

£4  of 
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CHAP,  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  goldr 
v—lv- — .  and  one  million  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  filvcr,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to  meet  with 
this  torrent  of  wandering  nations ;  the  Conful  Mal- 
lius  or  Manillas  had  orders  to  join  him  ;  and  all  the 
troops  they  could  aflemble  were  but  too  few  to 
withftand  fuch  an  enemy.  Thefe  generals  united 
their  forces  on  the  Rhone,  but  without  a  proper 
difpofition  to  act  in  concert ',  they  were  according- 
ly defeated  in  battle ;  eighty  thoufand  Romans, 
smongft  whom  were  the  two  fons  of  the  Conful 
Manilius,  were  killed  in  the  aclion  ;  forty  thoufand 
attendants  of  the  army  were  mafiacred  in  cold 
blood.  Both  camps  were  taken. 

After  this  viclory,  the  lords  of  the  Cimbri,  being 
alTembled  in  council,,  called  before  them  Aurelius 
Scaurus,  formerly  a.  Roman  Conful,,  lately  fecond 
in  command  ever  one  of  their  vanquiHied  ar- 
jnies,  and  now  a  prifoneiu  They  queiUoned  him 
r.'ith  refpect  to  the  forces  ki  Italy,  and  the  route 
to  be  taken  acrofs  the,  Alps :  To  thefe  queftions 
he  made  anfwer,  That  it  would  be  in  vain  for  them 
to  invade  that  country  •,•  that  the  Romans,  on  their 
own  territory,  were  invincible.  And,-  in  return  to 
•  rhefe.  words,  it  is  laid,  that  a  Barbarian  ftr-uck  the 
priibner  with  his  dagger  to  the  heart.  It  is  fur- 
ther faid  of  this  barbarous  council,,  that  they  came- 
to  a  refolution  to  ipare  no  prifoners,  to  deilroy  the 
fpoils  of  the  flain,  to  caft  all  the  treafures  of  gold 
and  fdver  into  the  neareft  river,  to  deflroy  all  hor- 
fes  with  their  faddles  and  furniture,  and  to  fave  no 

bootv 
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booty  whatever.    It  muft  be  confefled,  that  in  this,  CHAP. 
their  refolutions  were   guided   by  a  policy  well      **'   - 
accommodated  to  the   manner  of  life  they  had 
chofen.     Wealthy  poflellions  frequently  difqualify 
even  fettled  nations  for  the  toils  of  war,  but  to 
hordes  in  continual  migration,  the  accommodations    • 
of  luxury  and  floth,  would  be  certain  impediments 
and  the  means  of  ruin1. 

Thefe  accounts  of  impending  enemies,  and  of 
the  difafters  which  befel  the  Roman  armies  which 
ventured  to  encounter  them,  were  received  at  Rome 
with  amazement  and  terror.  The  citizens  changed 
their  drefs,  and  affumed  the  military  habit.  Ru- 
tilius,  the  Conful,  who  had  remained  in  the  admi- 
niflration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  had  infiru&ions  from 
the  Senate  to  array  every  perfon  that  was  fit  to 
bear  arms.  No  one  who  had  attained  the  military 
age  was  exempted.  It  is  mentioned,  that  the  fon 
of  the  Conful  himielf  was  turned  into  the  ranks 
of  a  legion.  There  was  little  time  to  train  fuch 
levies  ;  and  the  ufual  way  was  thought  inefficient. 
The  fencing-matters,  employed  to  train  gladiators 
for  the  public  fhews,  were  brought  forth,  and  diftri- 
buted  to  inllrucl  the  citizens  in  the  ufe  of  their 
weapons  -.  But  the  expedient,  on  which  the  People 
chiefly  relied  for  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them,  was  the  repeated  nomina- 
tion of  Marius  to  command  againft  this  terrible 
enemy. 

This  officer,  upon  hearing  of  his  re-election,  fet 
out  for  Italy,  and,  with  his  legions  and  their  cap- 
tives, 

i  Orofiiu,  lib.  v.  c.  16.     £utrop.  lib.  v.         i  Valer.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c   5. 
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CHAP,  tives,  made  his  entrance  at  Rome  in  triumph;  afpec- 
* — ^ —  tacle,  of  which  Jugurtha,  in  chains,  with  his  unfor- 
tunate children)  were  the  principal  figures.  When 
the  proceffion  was  over,  the  captive  king  was  led  to  a 
dungeon,  under  orders  for  his  immediate  execu- 
tion. As  he  was  about  to  be  dripped  of  his  orna- 
ments and  robes,  the  executioner,  in  hafte  to  pluck 
the  pendants  from  his  ears,  tore  away  the  flem,  and 
thruft  him  naked  into  a  circular  aperture  into  which 
he  defcended  with  a'fmile,  faying,  "  What  a  cold 
"  bath  is  here?"  He  pined  about  fix  days  under 
ground,  and  expired.  A  king  and  an  able  comman- 
der would,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  have  been  an  objecl 
of  refpect  and  of  pity,  if  we  did  not  recoiled:,  that  he 
was  the  murderer  of  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal.  the 
innocent  children  of  his  benefactor  ;  and  if  we 
did  not  receive  fome  confolation  from  being  told; 
that  his  own  children,  who  were  like  wife  innocent, 
were  exempted  from  the  lot  of  their  father,  and 
honourably  entertained  in  Italy. 

Marius,  in  this  triumph,  is  faid  to  have  brought 
into  the  treafury  three  thoufand  and  feven  pounds, 
or  thirty  thoufand  and  feventy  ounces  of  gold,  and 
fifty-feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  ounces 
of  lilver  ;  and  in  money,  two  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-feven  thoufand  denarii ' .  He  entered  the  Se- 
nate, contrary  to  cuftom,  in  his  triumphal  robes, 
probably  to  infult  the  Nobles,  who  ufed  to  defpife 
him  as  a  perfon  of  obfcure  extradtion,  born  in  a 
country  town,  and  of  a -mean  family;  but  finding 

that 
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that  this  was  confidered  as  an  aft  of  petulance,  and-  c  H  A  P. 
generally  condemned,  he  withdrew  and  changed  -~^-J. — ». 
his  drefs. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  difmembered ;. 
part  was  put  into  the  pofiefiion  of  Bocchus  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  late  fervices ;  and  part  referved  for 
the  furviving  heirs  of  Maffinifla. 

As  the  law  refpectine;  the  Confulate  now  flood,  u.  c.  649. 

r  °  .  ^   Confuls; 

no  one  could  be  elected  in  abfence,  nor  re-elected  c.  Manus 
into  this  office,  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  Flatus" 
Both   claufes  were   difpenfed  with   in   favour  of 
Marius,  under  pretence  of  continuing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  army  ;  but  as  he  might  ftill  have  re- 
mained  in   his   ftation,    and   have   rendered   the 
fame  fervices  to  the  State  in  the  quality  of  Pro- 
conful,  his  re-eleclion  may  be  afcribed  to  his  own 
arrfbition,  and  to  his  jealoufy  of  other  riling  men 
in  the  State.     Being  reputed  head  of  the  popular 
party,  his  perfonal  elevation  was  an  object  of  zeal 
to  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  was  intended 
to  mortify  thofe  who  affeded  the  diftinctions  of- 
antient  family.     Contrary  to  the  ufual  form,  and 
without  calling  lots,  for  the  affignation  of  his  Pro- 
vince, he  was  preferred  to  his  colleague  in  the  ap-; 
pointment  to  command  in  Gaul.   Having  his  choice 
of  all  the  armies  at  that  time  in  Italy,  he  took  the 
new  levies,  lately  affembled  and  difciplined  by  Ru- 
tilius,  in  preference  to  the  veterans,  who  had  fer- 
ved  in  Africa  under  Metellus  andhimfelf.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  determined  in  this  choice,  more 
by  his  defire  to  gratify  the  veterans,  who  wiflied 

to 
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CHAP,  to  be  difcharged,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
i    XTL    .  their  labours,  than  by  the  conilderation  of  any  fup- 
pofed  fuperiority  in  the  difcipline  to  which  the  new 
levies  had  been  trained  x. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Marius  in  his  province,  it 
appeared,  that  the  alarm  taken  for  the  fafety  of 
Italy  was  fomewhat  premature.  The  Barbarians 
in  their  battles  only  ii.eant  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the  track  of 
their  migrations.  They  had  found  the  lands,  from 
about  the  higher  parts  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  through  Gaul  and  acrofs  the  Pyrenees  into 
Spain,  and  to  the  ocean,  convenient  for  their  pur- 
pofe,  and  fufficiently  extenfive.  They  had  not  yet 
meditated  any  war  with  the  Romans,  or  other  na- 
tion in  particular  ;  but  did  not  decline  any  conteft 
where  they  met  with  refiftance.  At  prefent  they 
continued  their  migrations  to  the  weftward,  with- 
out attempting  to  crofs  the  Alps,  or  feeming  to 
have  knowledge  of  nations  who  inhabited  the  p«- 
ninfuia  of  Italy  within  thofe  mountains. 

We  have  nothing  recorded  in  hiftory  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  thefe  wandering  hordes,  du- 
ling  the  two  fubfequent  years,  except  what  is  re- 
lated of  their  adventure  with  Fulvius,  a  Roman 
Praetor,  probably  in  Spain,  who,  in  return  for  hof- 
tilities  committed  in  his  province,  having  made  a 
feint  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  warriors  elfe- 
•where,  furprifed  and  facked  their  camp.  Under 
the  apprehenfion,  however,  of  their  return  towards 

Gaul 
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Gaul  and  Italy,  Marius  continued  to  be  eledled  CHAP. 

XI 

Conful,  and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  command  .__  ^ ' 
of  the  army  that  was  deftined  to  oppofe  them.  His 
party  at  Rome  had,  at  this  time,  befides  the  exi- 
gency which  juftified  their  choice  of  fuch  a  leader, 
many  other  advantages  againit  their  antagonifts, 
and  maintained  the  ufual  conteil  of  envy  in  the 
lower  people  againil  the  pride  of  nobility  with  great 
ajiimofitv  and  zeal. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XII. 

Review  of  the  Circumjlances  which  revived  the  po- 
pular Party  at  Rome. — Further  Account  of  Laws 
and.  Regulations  under  the  Adminijlration  of  this 
Party. — State  of  the  Empire. — Fourth  Cotifulate 
of  Marius. — Continued  Migrations  of  the  barba- 
rous Nations. — Defeated  by  Marius  at  Aqute  Sex- 
ti<s. — By  Marius  and  Catulus  in  Italy. 

C  xu?'  TP^E  Senate  had,  for  fome  time  after  the  fup- 

' — v '    JL     preffion  of  the  troubles  which  were  raifed 

by  Fulvius  and  the  younger  Gracchus,  retained  its 
authority,  and  reilrained  the  Tribunes  of  the  Peo> 
ple  within  ordinary  bounds ;  but  by  the  mifcar- 
r iages  of  the  war  in  Nuinidia,  and  the  fufpicions 
which  arofe  againft  them,  on  the  fubjecl:  of  their 
tranfactions  with  Jugurtha.  they  again  loft  their  ad- 
vantage. It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  real  grounds 
of  thefe  fufpicions.  'Saluft  feems  to  admit  them 
in  their  utmoil  extent,  and  reprefents  the  whole 
order  of  nobility  as  mercenary  traders,  difpofed  to 
fell  what  the  Republic  entrufted  to  their  honour. 
That  the  pr.efents  of  Jugurtha  were  fometimes  ac- 
cepted, and  had  their  effed,  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
i  ed  ;  but  that  the  ariftocracy  of  Rome,  during  it< 
temporary  afcendant,  was  fo  much  corrupted,  as 
the  relation  of  this  hiftorian  implies,  is  fcarcely  to 
be  credited.  Such  a  meafure  of  corruption  muft 
Jiave  rendered  the  State  a  prey  to  every  rival  that 
in  condition  to  miflead  its  ccuncih,  and  is  not 

confiftent 
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coniiftent  with  that  fuperiority  which  the  Romans  CHAP. 
then  generally  pofiefled  in  their  negotiations,  as  ^J^l 
well  as  in  their  wars.  The  charge  itfelf  favours 
too  much  of  that  envy  with  which  the  lower  clais 
of  the  People  at  all  times  interpret  the  conduct  of 
their  fuperiors,  and  which  at  the  time  when  Saluft 
wrote  his  hiftory,  was  greatly  countenanced  by  the 
partizans  of  Caefar,  in  order  to  vilify  and  traduce 
the  Senate.  We  cannot,  however,  oppofe  mere 
conjecture  to  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  Saiuft,  cor- 
roborated by  fome  fufpicious  circumftances  in  the 
tranfactions  of  the  times.  Among  thefe  we  may 
recollect  the  patronage  which  Jugurtha  met  with 
at  Rome,  contrary  to  the  general  fcnfe  of  the  Peo- 
ple, and  the  uncommon  preemption  of  guilt  im- 
plied in  the  degradation  of  ib  many  members 
as  were  about  the  fame  time,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Cenfors,  Q.^  Coecilius  Metellus  and  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  *,  expelled  from  the  Se- 
nate. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  occalion  of 
the  cry  then  fubfiiting  againft  the  Nobles,  we  have 
leen  that  the  popular  party,  availing  themfelves 
of  it,  and  giving  it  all  manner  of  countenance, 
found  means  to  recover  great  part  of  the  power 
they  had  formerly  loft.  The  Tribunes,  having 
obtained  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fpecial  commiflion 
for  the  trial  of  thofe  who  had  received  any  bribes 
from  Jugurtha,  the  people  miftook  their  own  act 

in 
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bv  thefe  magiltrates.  Epitora.  Liv.  lib.  62. 
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CHAP,  in  conftituting  a  court  of  inquiry,  as '  fufficient  to 

YTT 

v_ y-^.  evince  the  reality  of  the  crime.  The  profecutions 
which  continued  to  be  carried  on  for  two  years, 
upon  this  fuppofition,  ferved  more  than  the  fub- 
je<5l  of  any  former  difpute  to  exafperate  and  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  public.  Queftions  were  more  of  a  pri- 
vate than  of  a  public  nature,  and  occupied  the 
worft  of  the  human  paflions,  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
venge. One  party  learned  to  cherifh  faliehood, 
fubornation,  and  perjury  ;  the  other  lived  in  con- 
tinual and  degrading  fear  of  having  fuch  engines 
employed  againfl  themfelves. 

The  People,  in  their  zeal  to  attack  the  Nobility 
under  any  pretence,  made  no  diftindion  between 
errors  and  crimes ;  and,  contrary  to  the  noble  fpi- 
rit  of  their  anceflors,  treated  misfortune,  incapaci- 
ty, and  treachery,  with  equal  rigour.  One  Tri- 
bune had  extended  the  ufe  of  the  fecret  ballot  in 
giving  judgment  on  certain  offences  or  mifdemea- 
nors l ;  another,  upon  this  occafion,  took  away  all 
diftinclions,  6r  introduced  the  fame  cover  of  iecre- 
cy  in  the  trial  of  capital  crimes z  :  infomuch,  that  a 
judge  draughted  from  among  the  parties  then  at 
variance,  could,  without  being  accountable,  in- 
dulge his  malice  or  partial  favour,  fo  as  to  affeft 
the  life  as  well  as  the  honour  of  a  fellow  citizen  J, 
to. whom  he  bore  any  fpite. 

Laws  were  made  to  promote  the  intereft,  as  well 
3$  to  gratify  the  animofity,  of  the  lower  people. 

By 

i  Lex  CafTia  Tabellaria.  i  Lex  Coelia  Tabellarla. 

3  Cicer.  de  Legibas,  lib.  iii. 
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By  the  Agrarian  law  of  Gracchus,  no  one  could  CHAP. 

XII 

pofiefs  above  a  certain  meafure  in  land  ;  but  in  or-  *  •->  '  > 
der  to  render  the  furplus  of  property  to  be  furren- 
dered  immediately  ufeful  to  the  People,  it  was  per- 
mitted, by  an  amendment  of  the  law  made  during 
the  low  Hate  of  the  ariftocratical  party,  that  per- 
fons  holding  more  than  the  legal  meafure,  might 
retain  their  poffeffion,  but  fubject  to  a  rent  to  be 
collected:  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  citizens  ', 
and  thus  it  was  provided,  that  without  difconti- 
nuing  the  practice  of  faction,  or  removing  into 
what  was  coniidered  as  a  fpecies  of  exile  in  the 
country,  the  favourites  of  the  party  mould  be  ac- 
commodated, and  reap  the  fruits  of  fedition  and 
idlenefs,  while  they  continued  to  purfue  the  fame 
courfe  of  life  in  the  city  *. 

It  was  propofed,  by  the  Gonful  Servilius  Caspio,  u.  c.  647. 
that  the  Senate,  whofe  members  were  perfonally    ' 
fo   much    expofed   to   profecutions,    mould   have C1 
their  fhare  likewife  in  compofing  the  courts  of 
jultice,   a  privilege   of  which,    by   the   edicl:   of 
Gracchus,  they  had  been  deprived1.     In  what- 
ever degree  this  propofel  was  adopted,  it  was  again 
exprefsly  rejected  upon  the   motion  of  Servilius 
Glaucia.     And  Csepio  foon  after  experienced,  in 
his  own  perfon,  the  animoftty  of  the  popular  fac- 
tion :    Being   tried   for   mifcarriage   in   his   battle 
with  the  Cimbri,  he  was  condemned  by  the  judges, 
and  afterwards,  by  a  feparate  a<5t  obtained  by  Caf- 
fius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  declared,  in  confequence 

VOL.  II.  F  of 
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CHAP.  °f  tnat  fentence,  difqualified  to  hold  a  place  in 

.   x"_.  the  Senate  ' . 

Belides  the  tranfaftions  already  mentioned,  the 
following  particulars,  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of 
recording  military  operations  and  events,  may 
ferve  flill  further  to  characterize  the  times.  M. 
Junius  Silanus  was  tried  for  mifconducl:  againft 
the  enemy ;  M.  Emilius  Scaurus,  firil  on  the  roll 
of  the  Senate,  was  brought  to  trial  for  contempt 
of  religion  ;  but  both  acquitted.  The  ardour  for 
thefe  profecutions  and  popular  regulations,  con- 
tinued without  abatement,  until  the  fecond  Con- 
fulate  of  Marius,  when  M.  Marcius  Philippus, 
one  of  the  Tribunes,  moved  to  revive  the  law  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  reflecting  the  divifion  of  eflates 
in  land,  which,  from  this  circumftance,  mould  ap- 
pear had  never  been  executed  ;  and,  in  his  fpeech 
to  fupport  this  motion,  affirmed,  that  there  were 
not  then  two  thoufand  families  in  Rome  poffefled  of 
any  property  in  land  whatever2.  This  motion, 
Jiowever,  was  withdrawn* 

Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace  were 
now  fo  eager  to  puntfti,  fortunately  that  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  one.  To 
facilitate  complaints  on  this  fubjecl,  not  only  per- 
fons  having  an  immediate  intereft  in  the  cafe,  but 
all  to  whom  any  money  or  effects  injuriouily  taken 
might  have  otherwife  come  by  inheritance,  were 
intitled  to  profecute  for  this  offence  ;  and  any  alien, 
who  convicted  a  Roman  citizen  of  this  crime,  fo 

i  Afconius  Paediamls  in  Corneliana  Ciceronis. 
«  Cker.  de  OJiciis,  lib.  ji. 
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as  to  have  him  flruck  off  the  rolls  of  the  People,  CHAP. 
was  intitled  himfelf  to  be  inrolled  inftead  of  the  .  x^'  . 
citizen  difplaced  r. 

Domitius  one  of  the  Tribunes,  attacked  the  ari- 
ftocratical  conftitution  even  of  the  priefthood,  and 
endeavoured  to  transfer  the  right  of  election  to  va- 
cant places  from  the  order  itfelf  to  the  People ;  but 
fupertiition,  which  often,  continues  to  influence  the 
bulk  of  mankind  after  reafon  has  failed,  here  ftood 
In  his  way.  The  cuftom-was  againft  him  ;  and  in 
fuch  matters,  religion  and  cuftom  are  the  fame. 
The  People,  therefore,  it  was  confefled  by  the  mo- 
ver'of  this  reform,  could  not  without  profanation  LexDomi- 

tia  de  Sa- 

pretend  to  elect  a  prieft ;  but  a  certain  part  of  the 
People  might  judge  of  the  candidates,  and  inftrucl: 
the  college  itfelf  in  the  choice  to  be  made  -.  The 
fame  artifice,  or  verbal  evaiion,  had  been  already 
admitted  in  the  form  of  electing  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  prefented  to  the  order,  not  by  the  People  at 
large,  .but.  by  feventeen  of  the  Tribes  who  were 
drawn  by  lot  3. 

During  this  period,  a  charge  of  depravity,  worfe 
than  that  which  was  brought  againft  thofe  who 
were  employed  in  the  State,  might  with  equal  juf- 
tice  be  directed  againft  thofe  who  were  loudeft 
in  raifmg  the  cry  of  corruption  ;  for  liberty,  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  was  conceived  to  im- 
ply a  freedom  from  every  reftraint,  and  to  juf- 
tify  licenfe  and  contempt  of  the  laws.  The  gra- 
tuitous aids  which  were  given  to  the  People,  en- 

F  2  abled 

i  Cicero  in  Balbiana.  2  Afconhis  in  Cornciiana  Ckeronis. 

3  Cicero  de  Lege  Agraria. 
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CHAP,  abled.them  to  fubfift-  in  idlenefs  and  floth ;  the 
v.-^rc-  .  wealth  that  was  palling  to  Rome  in  the  hands  of 
traders,  contractors,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
•was  fpent  in  profufion.  That  which  was  acquir- 
ed by  officers  in  one  ftation  of  command  in  the 
-provinces,  was  lavifhed  in  public  mews,  in  the 
baiting  of  wild  beafts  and  lights  of  gladiators,  to 
gain  the  People  in  the  canvafs  for  further  prefer- 
ments :  And  from  all  thefe  circumftanees  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  there  be  reafon  to  regret  or  de- 
left the  abufes  incident  to  monarchy,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  courts,  there  is  furely  no  lefs  in  the  brutal 
tafte  and  diffolute  manners  incident  to  a  populace, 
acknowledged  in  democracy  the  fovereign  or  fu- 
preme  <iifpofer  of  preferments  and  honours. 

The  feverities  which  were  praftifed  in  certain 
cafes,  the  fumptuary  laws  which  were  provided 
to  reftrain  diflipation,  were  but  feeble  aids  to 
Hop  up  the  fource  of  fo  much  diforder.  It  is  men- 
tioned, as  an  inftance  of  feverity  which  the  times 
required,  that  fome  veftals  were  cueftioned  for 
a  breach  of  that  facred  obligation  to  chaftity, 
under  which  they  were  held  up  as  a  pattern  of 
manners  to  the  lex  at  Rome  ;  that  three  of 
them  were  condemned,  and,  together  with  fo 
many  Roman  knights,  -the  fuppofed  partners  in 
their  guilt,  fuffered  extreme  puuifhment ;  but  no 
two  things  ace  more  confident  than  fuperftition 
and  vice.  A  temple  was  on  this  occafion  erec- 
ted to  the  ^oddefs  Venus,  under  what  may  to 
us  appear  a  new  title,  that  of  the  Reformer  " 

pray  era 

X  Venus  Vcrticordia. 
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prayers  were  to  be  offered  up  in  this  temple,  that  CHAP. 

VTT 

it   might   pleafe  the  goddefs  of  Love   to   guard       ,'  ^ 
the  chaftity  of  Roman  women ' .     And  from  this 
we   may  apprehend,  that  the  devotidns  paid  to 
this  deity,  were  in  fome  inftances  of  a  purer  kind 
than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

The  term  luxury  is  fomevvhat  ambiguous ;  it  is 
put  for  fenfuality  or  excefs  in  what  relates  to  the 
ufesor  gratifications  of  animal  nature;  and  for  the1 
effect  of  vanity,  in  what  relates  to  the  decorations 
of  rank  and  fortune.  The  luxury  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  prefent  age,  was  probably  of  the  former 
fcind,  and  fumptuary  laws  were  provided,  not  to 
reftrain  vanity,  but  to  goverri  the  appetites  for 
mere  debauch.  About  the  time  that  Jugurtha" 
was  at  Rome,  the  fumptuary  law  of  Fannius  re- 
ceived an  addition,  by  which  Roman  citizens  vvere 
not  only  reftricled  in  their  ordinary"  expence,  but 
the  legal  quantities  and  fpecies  of  food'  were  dif- 
tinftly  prefcribed.  The  whole  experice  of  tha 
table  was  reftricled  to  thirty  affes  *  a- day,  and  the 
meat  to  be  ferved  up,  to  three  or  four  pound;, 
dried  or  falted.  There  w'as  no  reft rict ion  in  the 
wfe  of  herbs  or  vegetables  of  any  fort3.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  Gellius,  the  law  permitted,  on  cer- 
tain days,  an  expence  of  an  hundred  affes;  6n 
wedding-days,  two  hundred.  It  is  remarkable. 
that  this  law  continued  t6  have  its  effect  on  the 
F  q  tables 

.  >•;     .    i  • 

I  Orofius,  lib  v.  c.  15.     Jii!.  Obfcgufns.   Ovid.  Faft.  I*,  v. 

J  About  two  (huling?. 

3  Macrobiu1;  Catur.  lib.  i:    c.  17.' 
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CHAP,  tables  of  Roman  citizens  after  Cicero  was  a  man1, 
.  X*L  ,  The  Epicures  of  his  time  were  obliged  to  make 
up,  in  the  cookery  of  their  vegetable  diet,  what 
was  defective  in  that  fpecies  of  food. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Numidian  war,  the  People,  according  to  the  Cen- 
fus,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  three  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-fix  citizens,  fit  to  carry 
arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  Cenfors,  Quin- 
tus  Caecilius  Mettellus,  and  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  as  already  mentioned,  expelled  thirty-two 
members  from  the  Senate. 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war 
which  fubfifled  in  Africa,  they  were  not  exempted 
from  like  trouble  in  other  parts  of  their  empire. 
In  Spain  particularly,  hoflilities,  at  intervals,  were 
ftill  renewed.  There,  in  trying  to  quell  a  revolt 
of  the  natives,  a  Roman  Praetor  was  killed ;  in 
another  encounter,  the  forces  employed  againft 
the  natives,  were  cut  off;  and  a  frefh  army  was 
tranfported  from  Italy,  to  fecure  the  Roman  pof- 
feffions.  , 

Hoftilities  were  likewife  continued  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Macedonia,  by  the  Scordifci,  Triballi,  and 
other  Thracian  nations ;  and  the  Proconful  Ru- 
fus,  by  his  victories  in  this  quarter,  obtained  a 
triumph. 

During  this  period,  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Attili- 
us  Serranus,  and  Q^  Servilius  Caepio,  the  year  af- 
ter the  firft  Confulfhip  of  Marius,  were  born  two 

illuftrious 

i  Epift,  ad  Familiar,  lib.  vii.  ad  Gallum. 
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illuftrious  citizens,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  and  Cneius  CHAP, 
Pompeius  Strabo,  afterwards  diftinguifhed  by  the  ^j  __, 
appellation  of  Pompey  the  Great.  And  with  the 
mention  of  thefe  names  we  are  now  to  open  the 
fcene  in  which  perfons,  on  whom  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  to  depend,  made  their  feveral 
entries  into  life,  or  into  public  bufinefs,  and  in 
which  they  began  to  pafs  through  an  infancy  or  a 
youth  of  danger,  to  an  old  age  of  extreme  trouble, 
which  clofed  with  the  fubverfion  of  that  conftitu- 
tion  of  government  under  which  they  were  born. 

Marius  having,  without  any  memorable  event,  v  c  6 
palfed  the  year  of  his  fecond  Confullhip  on  the  c?aius  .Ma; 

*  nus  ,tio.  Lk 

frontier  of  Narbonne  Gaul,  was,  by  the  People,  ftill 


under  the  fame  apprehenfion  of  the  Cimbric  inva- 
fion,  re-elected,  and  deftined  to  remain  in  his  fta- 
tion.  This  year  likewife  the  Barbarians  turned 
afide  from  the  Roman  province,  and  left  the  re- 
public at  leifure  to  contend  with  enemies  of  lefs 
coniiderationj  who  appeared  in  a  different  quarter. 
Athenio,  a  flave  in  Sicily,  having  murdered  his  maf- 
ter,  and  broken  open  the  prifons  or  walled  inclofures 
in  which  flaves  were  commonly  confined  at  work, 
affembled  a  number  together,  and  beirg  himfelf 
clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  crown  and  fceptre, 
affected  a  fpecies  of  royalty,  while  he  invited  all  the 
flaves  of  the  ifland  to  affume  their  freedom  under 
his  protection.  He  acquired  ftrength  fufficient  to 
cope  with  Servilius  Cafca,  the  Roman  Praetor,  and 
actually  forced  him  in  his  camp.  He  likewife 
defeated  the  fucceeding  Prsetor,  Licinius  Lucul- 

F  4  lus  ; 
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c  H  A  P.  lus l ;  and  was,  in  the  third  year  of  his  infurreo 
>.  .y  ...  tion,  with  great  difficulty,  reduced  by  the  Conful 
Aquilius.  This  revolt  was  at  its  height  in  this 
year  of  the  third  Confulfhip  of  Marius,  and  the 
rebels  being  furrounded  in  their  ftrong  holds,  and 
obliged  to  furrender  for  want  of  provifions,  it  was 
quelled  in  the  fecond  year  after  this  Confulfhip 2. 
The  whole  is  mentioned  now,  that  it  may  not  re- 
cur hereafter  to  interrupt  the  feries  of  matters 
more  important. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Romans  had  been  ob- 
liged to  equip  a  naval  armament  under  Marcus  An- 
tonius,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Orator,  a- 
gainft  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  had  lately  infefted 
the  feas.  All  that  we  know  of  this  fervice  is,  in 
general,  that  it  was  pei-formed  with  ability  and  fuc- 
cefs  3. 

From  Macedonia,  Calpurnius  Pifo  reported,  that 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Thracians  had 
enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  mountains  of  Rho- 
dope  and  Caucafus. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  empire  when  Cains  Ma- 
rius arrived  from  his  province  in  Gaul,  to  prefide 
at  a  new  election  of  Confuls.  He  was  himfelf  again, 
by  the  voice  of  the  People,  called  upon  to  refumc 
his  truft ;  but  he  affedled,  with  an  appearance  of 
modefty,  to  decline  the  honour.  His  partisans  were 
apprifed  of  the  part  he  was  to  aft,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  by  their  importunities,  to  force 

him 

I  Tlom1:,  lib.  ill.  c.  19*  2  Ibid.   lib.  ;?.   c.  ip. 

3  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Cicero  dc  Orator,  lib.  i. 
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him  into  an  office  which  he  certainly  did  not  mean  CHAP 
to  decline.    Among  thefe,  Apuleius  Saturninus,  at  ^J^1-    r 
this  time  himfelf  candidate  for  the  office  of  Tribune, 
charged  Marius  with  treachery  to  his  country  in 
propofing  to  defert  the  republic  in  times  of  fo  much 
danger  ;  and.  with  his  reproaches  feemed  to  pre- 
vail fo  far  as  to  render  this  favourite  of  the  Peo- 
ple paffive  to  the  will  of  his   fellow-citizens,  who 
wiihed  to  re-inflate  *  him  in  his  former  command. 

In  this  fourth  Confulate,  the  courage  and  mili-  u.  c.  e$j. 
tary  fkill  of  Marius  came  to  be  actually  exerted  in  rim4to,  L[ 
his  province.  The  barbarous  nations,  after  their 
return  from  Spain,  began  to  appear  in  feparate  bo- 
dies, each  forming  a  numerous  and  formidable  ar- 
my. In  one  divilion  the  Cimbri  and  Tectofages, 
had  palled  through  the  whole  length  of  Gaul  to 
the  Rhine  ;  from  thence  proceeded  by  the  Danube 
to  Noricum  or  Auftria,  and  by  the  pafles  of  Garin- 
thea,  or  by  the  valley  of  Trent,  might  have  an 
eafy  accefs  to  Italy.  The  Conful  Lutatius  Catulus 
was  ftationed  on  the  Atheile,  near  the  defcent  *  of 
the  Alps,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  this  bodw, 

In  another  uiviiion,  the  Amb rones  and  the  Ten- 
tones,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone,  hung 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  and  gave 
out,  that  they  meant,  by  another  route  of  tho 
mountains,  to  join  their  allies  who  were  e spotted 
on  the  Po. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy 
in  the  divifion  to  which  he  was  oppofed,  Ma- 
rius took  poll  on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluence 

of 

i  Plutarch  in  Mario.  2  Now  the  AJize. 
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CHAP,  cf  this  river  with  the  Ifere,  and  fortified  his  camp 
•  \  '  in  the  mod  effectual  manner.  The  Barbarians,  re- 
proaching him  with  cowardice  for  having  taken 
thefe  precautions,  fent,  agreeably  to  their  own  no- 
tions of  war,  a  formal  challenge  to  meet  them  in 
battle  ;  and  having  had  for  anfwer,  That  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  confult  their  enemies  to  know  when 
it  was  proper  to  fight,  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
ufual  contempt,  ventured  to  leave  the  Roman  ar- 
my behind,  and  proceeded  in  feparate  divifions  to 
look  out  for  a  paflage  into  Italy.  Marius  follow- 
ed ;  with  rapid  marches,  overtook  them  in  their 
progrefs,  and  even  difperfed  over  the  country,  with- 
out precaution  or  order ;  fome  of  them  near  to  the 
Roman  colony  of  Sextius ' ,  and  far  removed  from 
each  other.  Having  found  them  under  fuch  dif- 
advantage,  .and  in  fuch  condition  as  expofed  them 
to  flaughter,  with  fcarcely  any  means  of  refiftance, 
he  put  the  greater  part  to  the  fword.  Thus,  one 
part  of  the  hordes,  who  had  for  years  been  fo 
formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  now  entirely  cut 
off.  Ninety  thoufand  prifoners,  with  Teutobochus, 
one  of  their  kings,  were  taken,  and  two  hundred 
thoufand  were  faid  to  be  flain  in  the  field  *,  accounts 
which,  with  fome  others  relating  to  this  war,  we 
may  fufpecl:  to  be  exaggerated. 

The  news  of  this  vidtory  arriving  at  Rome,  while 

it 

1  Now  A.IK,  in  Provence. 

2  Plutarch,  in  Mario.    Orofius,  lib.  v.  c.  16".  Floras,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Vel- 
Jcius.     Eutropius. 
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it  was  known  that  a  fecond  fwarm  of  the  fame  hive,  CHAP. 

VTT 

not  lefs  formidable  than  the  firft,  ft  ill  hung  on  the  •_"  v ' . 
approaches  to  Italy,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  command  and  office  of  Conilil  would  ft  ill  be 
continued  to  Marius.  The  populace,  incited  by 
fome  of  the  factious  Tribunes,  joined,  with  the 
other  ufual  marks  of  their  attachment  to  this  fa- 
vourite leader,  that  of  difrefpect  and  infolence 
to  thofe  who  were  fuppoied  to  be  his  opponents 
and  rivals.  Of  thefe,  Metellus  Numidicus,  whom 
he  had  fupplanted  in  the  command  of  the  army 
againfl  Jugurtha,  was  the  chief.  This  refpedtable 
citizen,  being  now  in  the  office  of  Cenfor,  one  Equi- 
tius,  an  impoftor  of  obfcure  or  flavifh  extraction, 
offered  himfelf  to  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen,  under 
the  popular  defignation  and  name  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus, the  fon  of  Tiberius.  The  Cenfor,  doubting 
his  title,  called  upon  Sempronia,  the  lifter  of  Grac- 
chus, to  teftify  what  (he  knew  of  this  pretended 
relation  ;  and,  upon  her  giving  evidence  againfl 
him,  rejected  his  claim.  But  the  populace,  ill-dif- 
pofedto  Metellus,  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  difa- 
greement  with  Marius,  took  this  opportunity  to  in- 
fult  the  Cenfor  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office ;  attack- 
ed his  houfe,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Capitol.  Even  there  the  Tribune  Saturninus  would 
have  laid  violent  hands  on  his  perfon,  if  he  had 
not  been  protected  by  a  body  of  the  Roman 
Knights,  who  had  affembied  in  arms  to  defend 
him.  This  tumult  was  fupprefled,  but  not  with- 
out bloodflied. 

While 
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CHAP.  While  the  popular  faction  was  indulging  in  thefc 
1_X°1,  .marks  of  diflike  to  Metellus,  they  proceeded  to 
u.  c.  655.  beftow  the  honours  which  they  intended  for  Ma- 

Caius  Ma-       m  ,      ,      /-     t  •         r  r  r  •>       -  r.        c  i     • 

iius5to,i\i.  nus,  and  chofe  him  tor  a  firth  time  Coniul,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Aquilius.  His  late  fplendid  fuc- 
cefles  againft  one  diviiion  of  the  wandering  Bar- 
barians juftified  this  choice,  and  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fitted  perfon  to  combat  the  other,  which 
was  ftill  expected  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
to  attempt  the  invafion  of  Italy.  Catulus,  the  late 
colleague  of  Marius,  commanding  the  troops  that 
were  Rationed  on  the  Athefis,  to  cover  the  accefs 
to  Italy  from  what  is  now  called  the  Tyrol  and 
the  valley  of  Trent,  was  deftined  to  act  in  fub- 
ordination  to  the  Conful,  who  had  given  orders 
to  haften  the  paffage  of  his  victorious  army  from 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  poll  near  Verona,  thrown  a 
bridge  over  the  Athefis,  and,  in  order  to  command 
the  paflage  of  that  river,  had  fortified  ftations  on 
both  its  banks.  While  he  was  in  this  pofture,  and 
before  the  junction  of  Marius,  the  enemy  arrived 
in  his  neighbourhood.  The  amazing  works  which 
they  performed  might  ferve  to  confirm  the  report 
of  their  numbers.  They  obftructed  with  mounds  of 
timber  and  earth  the  channel  of  the  Athefis,  fo  as 
to  force  it  to  change  its  courfe;  and  by  this  means, 
inltead  of  themfelvcs  palling  the  river,  they  threw 
it  behind  them  in  their  march.  They  continued 
to  float  fuch  quantities  of  wood  towards  the  bridge 
which  Catulu.  had  conftructed,  that  the  ftream 

being 
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being  obftruded,  .the  bridge  itfelf,  unable  to  fuftain  CHAP. 
fuch  a  prefiure,  with  all  the  timber  which  was  ac-  .  X*L  , 
cumulated  before  it,  was  entirely  carried  off.  The 
troops  of  Rome,  on  feeing  fuch  proofs  of  the  num- 
bers and  ftrength  of  their  enemy,  were  feized  with 
a  panic.  Many  deferted  their  colours,  fome  fled 
even  to  the  city  itfelf,  without  halting.  The  Pro- 
conful,  to  hide  his  difgrace,  thought  proper  to  or- 
der a  retreat ;  and  by  this  order,  feemingto  atrtho- 
rife  what  he  could  not  prevent,  endeavoured  to  fave 
in  part  the  credit  of  his  army. 

The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  this  man- 
ner laid  open  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  greatly  alarmed : 
and  the  Roman  People  pafled  an  act  of  attainder 
againft  all  thofe  who  had  abandoned  their  colours. 
Marius,  who- had  been  at  Rome  while  he  expect- 
ed  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  Gaul,  fufpended 
the  triumph  which  had  been  decreed  to  himfelf  by 
the  Senate,  now  went  to  receive  the  legions  on 
their  approach,  and  haflened  to  rally  and  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  Catulus. 

Upon  their  junction,  thofe  who  had  lately 
fled  from  the  plains  of  Verona  recovered  their 
courage,  and  the  generals  determined,  without 
lofs  of  time,  to  hazard  a  battle.  It  is  faid  that 
the  Barbarians  of  this  diviiiori  were  ftill  igno- 
rant of  the  difafter  which  had  befallen  their  con- 
federates on  the  other  lide  of  the  Alps,  and  had 
fent  the  Roman  army  a  defiance  or  a  challenge  to 
fight  j  but  that,  being  informed  of  their  lofs,  when 

they 
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CHAP,  they  were  about  to  engage,  they  made  their  attack 
« — Iv—:  with  lefs  than  their  uiual  ferocity  or  confidence. 
Gatuius  received  them  in  front.  Marms  made  a 
movement  to  aflail  them  in  flank ;  but  as  the  field 
was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  duft  .which  every 
v\  a-,  iv  rofe  from  the  ^-lain,  he  miffed  his  way,  or 
could  not  fall  in^vith  the  enemy  till  after  they  had 
been  repulfed  by  Catulus,  and  were  already  put  to 
flight.  The  rout,  as  uiual,  was  extremely  bloody  ; 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  were  faid  to  be 
flain  ;  fixty  thoufand  fubmitted  to  be  taken.  The 
remainder  of  this  mighty  hoft,  even  the  women 
and  children,  perifhed  by  their  own  hands ;  arid  in 
this  manner  a  race  of  barbarous  nations  who  had 
migrated  through  Europe,  perhaps  for  ages  before 
they  encountered  with  the  Romans,  now  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  cut  off'. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory  at  Rome, 
the  city  refounded  with  joy,  and  the  People,  in 
every  facrifke  they  offered  up,  addreffed  themfelves 
to  Marius  as  to  a  god.  He  had  been  conftantly  at- 
tended in  this  war  by  Sylla,  who,  though  already 
an  object  of  his  jealoufy,  ftill  chofe  to  neglect  the 
preferments  of  the  city,  and  to  ferve  in  the  camp. 
In  the  victory,  now  to  be  celebrated,  Marius  was 
no.rmore  than  partner  with  Catulus,  and  impatient 
c  will  loon  appear  of  any  competition  for  power,, 
did  juftice  to  his  colleague  in  this  particular,  admit- 
ting 

'  i  Plutarch,  in  Mario  et  Sylla.     Orofiu.%  lib.  v.   c.  16.     Flerus,   lib   in. 
- .  3,     Velleius.     Eutrop.    Appian  in  Celtica. 
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ting  him  equally  to  partake  in  the  triumph  which  CHAP. 
enfued.    In  this  proceffion  there  were  not  any  car-  * — ^— * 
riages  loaded  with  gold,  filver,  or  precious  fpoils  of 
any  fort ;  but,  inflead  of  them,  the  mattered  armour 
and  broken  fwords  of  a   ferocious   enemy  ;   the 
furer  marks  of  an  honour  juflly  won,  and  of  a 
more  important  fervice   performed.     Thefe  were 
tranfported  in  waggon-loads,  and  piled  up  in  the 
Capitol. 


•  i! : 


rt^oa'jb; 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

Character   and  immoderate   Ambition   of  Marius. 
— Death  of  Nonius. — Re-election  of  the  Tribune 

i 

Saturninus. — tus  Sedition  and  feizing  the  Capi- 

*J  i 

til. — Death  of  Saturmnus. — Rcverfe  in  the  State 
of  Parties. — Recall  of  tiletellus. — Violent  Death 
of  the  Tribune  Turius. — Birth  of  Caius  Julius 
Cafar. — Lex  Ccecilia  Didia. — Blank  in  the  Ro- 
man Hi/lory. — Sylla  offers  himfelf  Candidate  for 
the  office  of  Pr&tor. — Edict  of  the  Cenfors  againji 
the  Latin  Rhetoricians. — Bullion  in  the  Roman 
Treafury. — Prefent  of  a  Groupe  in  Golden  Fi- 
gures from  the  King  of  Mauritania. — Acts  of 
Lwius  Drufus.  —  Revolt  of  the  Italian  Allies. 
—Policy  of  the  Romans  in  yielding  to  the  Necef- 
Jtty  of  their  Affairs. — The  Laws  of  Plautius. 

CHAP.  TTTPON  the  extindion  of  the  wandering  na- 
v.  v  '  >  \J  tions  which  had  now  for  fome  time  moleft- 
ed  the  empire,  there  was  no  foreign  enemy  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  in  Thrace 
and  in  Spain  had  no  effecl:  beyond.the  provinces 
in  which  they  fubfifted.  The  infurredion  of  the 
{laves  in  Sicily,  by  the  good  condudl  of  Aquilius 
the  Conful,  to  whom  that  fervice  had  been  commit- 
ted, was  near  being  quelled. 

Marius,  being  now  returned  to  the  city,  might 
have  quitted  the  paths  of  ambition  with  uncom- 
mon diftindion  and  honour.  An  ordinary  Con- 
fulate,  after  his  having  been  fo  often  called  upon, 

in 
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in  times  of  extreme  danger,  as  the  perfon  moft  CHAP. 
likely  to  fave  his  country,  could  make  no  addition     XI11'  . 
to  his  glory.     His  being  fet  afide  in  times  of  fecu- 
rity  and  leifure,  on  the   contrary,  muft  have  been 
the  moft  honourable  and  flattering  comment  that 
could  have  been  made  on  his  former  elections. 

But  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  immoderate 
thirft  of  power,  and  extreme  animofity  to  his  ri- 
vals,  not  genuine  elevation  of   mind,   were   the 
characteriftics  of  Marius.     His  ambition  had  hi- 
therto palTed  for  an  averlion  to  ariflocratical  ufur- 
pations.     But  his  affected' and  furious  contempt  of 
family  diftindlions,  too  often  the  offspring  of  fenli- 
bility  to  the  want  of  fuch  honours,  by  claming 
with  the  eftablifhed  fubordmation  of  ranks  in  his 
country,  became  a  fource  of  difaffection  to  the 
State  itfelf.    He  formed  vie.ws  upon  the  Confulate 
yet  a  fixth  time ;  and  inflead  of  the  moderation,  or 
the  fatiety  of  honours  with  which  he  formerly  pre- 
tended to  be  actuated,  when  he  hoped  to  be  pref- 
fed  into  office,  he  now  openly  employed  all  his  in- 
fluence, even  his  money,  to  procure  a  re-election ; 
and  in  the  event  prevailed,  together  with  Valerius 
Flaccus.      He   had  warmly  efpoufed  the  intereft 
of  this  candidate  againft  Metellus,  from  animolity 
to  the  competitor,  whofe  great  authority,  placed 
in  oppoiition  to  himfelf,  he  dreaded,  more  than  u>  c-  6M- 
from  any  regard  or  predilection  for  Flaccus.    Andrms6to, 
now  being  chofen,  in  order  the  more  to  ftrengthen  Fi 
himfelf  in  the  exercife  of  his  power,  he  entered 
into  concert  with  the  Tribune  Apuleius  Saturninus, 

VOL.  II.  G  and, 
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CHAP,  and,  it  is  probable,  agreed  to  fupport  this  factious 
demagogue  in  his  pretenfions  to  remain  in  office 
for  another  year  ;  a  precedent  which  had  taken 
place  only  in  the  moft  factious  times  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  which  was  in  itfelf  more  dangerous  than 
any  other  re-election  whatever.  The  perfon  of 
the  Tribune  being  facred,  his  will  was  abfolute, 
there  was  no  check  to  his  power  belides  the  fear 
of  being  called  to  account  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  ;  and  if  this  fear  were  removed  by  the  per- 
petuity of  office,  it  was  a  power  yet  more  formi- 
dable than  that  of  the  Dictator,  and  to  be  reilrain- 
ed  only  by  the  divifions  which  might  arife  among 
thofe  who  were  joined  together  in  the  exercife  of 
it. 

The  faction  now  formed  by  Marius  and  the 
Tribune  Saturninus,  with  their  adherents,  was 
farther  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  the  Prae- 
tor Glaucia.  This  perfon,  while  in  office,  and  as 
he  fat  in  judgment,  had  received  an  affront  from 
Saturninus,  in  having  his  chair  of  ftate  broken 
down,  for  prefuming  to  occupy  any  part  in  the 
attention  of  the  People,  while  an  aflembly  called 
by  the  Tribune  was  met.  He  neverthelefs  chofe 
to  overlook  this  infult,  in  order  to  be  admitted  a 
partner  in  the  coniideration  and  power  which  was 
likely  to  devolve  on  thefe  popular  leaders. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  tribunitian  elections, 
the  Senate  and  Nobles  exerted  themfelves  to  pre- 
vent the  re-election  of  Saturninus ;  and  nine  of 
the  new  candidates  were,  without  any  queftion, 

declared 
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declared  to  be  duly  elected  in  preference  to  him.  CHAP. 
The  tenth  place  too,  was  actually  filled  by  the  .  x^£t'  . 
election  of  Nonius  Sufenas,  whom  the  ariftocracy 
had  fupported  with  all  its  influence.  But  the 
party  of  Apuleius,  enraged  at  their  difappoint- 
ment,  had  recourfe  to  violence,  forced  Nonius, 
though  already  vefted  with  the  facred  character  of 
Tribune,  to  take  refuge  in  a  work-mop,  from 
whence  he  was  dragged  by  fome  of  the  late  fol- 
diery  attached  to  Marius,  and  flain.  The  aflfem- 
bly  broke  up  with  the  cry  of  murder,  and  every 
fober  perfon,  though  reputed  of  the  popular  party, 
retired  from  the  fcene  under  the  ftrongeft  im- 
preffions  of  affliction  and  terror. 

Marius  had  reafon  to  apprehend  fome  violent 
refolution  from  the  Senate,  and  was  in  no  haile  to 
afiemble  that  body.  Mean  time  his  affbciate 
Glaucia,  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  a  party  ar- 
med with  daggers,  took  pofleffion  of  the  Capitol 
and  place  of  aflembly,  and,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  pretending  to  obferve  all  the  forms  of 
election,  announced  Apuleius  again  Tribune,  in 
the  place  that  was  vacated  by  the  murder  of  No- 
nius. This  furious  demagogue  was  accordingly 
reinftated  in  the  facred  character,  which,  though 
recently  violated  by  himfelf,  was  ftill  revered  by 
..the  bulk  of  the  People.  He  was  continually  at- 
tended by  a  new  fet  of  men  who  infefted  the 
flreets,  freemen  of  defpcrate  fortune,  whom  Ma- 
rius, contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  forms  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  had  admitted  into  the  legions,  thefe 

G  2  were 
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CHAP,  were  grown  fierce  and  infolent,  as  partners  in  the 
.  *     '     victories  of  their  general,  and  were  now  made  to 
expect  that,  in  cafe  the  popular  party  mould  pre- 
vail, they  themfelves  were  to  have  comfortable 
fettlements,  and  eilates  in  land. 

Under  the  dread  of  fo  many  aflafTins,  who  con- 
fidered  the  Nobles  as  enemies  to  their  caufe,  Ma- 
rius  with  his  faclion  was  become  matter  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  better  fort  of  the  People 
was  deterred  from  frequenting  the  public  alTem- 
blies,  and  no  one  had  courage  to  propofe,  that  any 
inquiry  mould  be  made  into  the  death  of  the  Tri- 
bune Nonius,  in  whofe  perfon  the  facred  law  had 
been  again  fet  at  nought  *. 

lex  Agra-  Apuleius  battened  to  gratify  his  party  by  mo- 
ving popular  acts.  One  to  feize,  in  name  of  the 
Public,  thofe  lands  beyond  the  Po  which  had  lately 
been  overrun  and  defolated  by  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  to  diftribute  them  in  lots  to  the  poorer 
citizens 2. 

Another,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  in  the 
province  of  Africa  a  hundred  jugera  a  man  mould 
be  diftributed  to  the  veterans  3 :  that  new  fettle- 
ments mould  be.  made  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Sicily  :  and  that  ttye  money  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple at  Tolofa  4  mould  be  employed  in  the  purchafe 

of 

t  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  lib.  Ixix.  Valer. 
Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  7.  Orofms,  lib.  v.  c.  57.  Floras,  lib,  iii,  c.  16. 

a  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. 

3  Aut.  de  Viris  Illuftribus  in  Saturnine. 

4  Now  Thouloufe. 
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of  lands  for  a  like  purpofe  :   that  wherever  thefe  CHAP 
colonies  mould  be  planted,  Marius  fhould  have  a  ^_J 
power  to  infcribe,  at  each  of  the  fettlements,  the 
names  of  any  three  aliens  into  the  lift  of  citizens 
That  the  price,  hitherto  paid  at  the  public  gra- 
naries,  fhould  be  difcontinued,  and  that  corn  fhould 
be  diftributed  gratis  to  the  People. 

Upon  the  intention  to  obtain  the  laft  of  thofe 
laws  being  known,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  one  of  the 
Quaeitors,  reprefented,  that  if  fuch  a  law  fhould 
pafs,  there  would  be  an  end  to  induftry,  good  or- 
der and  government  in  the  city  ;  and  that  the  trea- 
fury  of  Rome  would  not  be  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expence.  He  exhorted  the  Senate  to  employ  every 
meafure  to  defeat  this  ruinous  project.  And  this 
body  accordingly  made  a  refolution,  that  whoever 
attempted  to  obtain  the  law  in  queftion  fhould  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country.  But  Apulieus 
was  not  to  be  reftrairjed  by  the  terrors  of  this  re- 
folution. He  proceeded  to  propofe  the  law  in 
the  ufual  form,  and  had  planted  the  rails  and  bal- 
loting urns  for  the  People  to  give  their  votes, 
when  Caepio,  with  a  body  of  his  attendants,  had 
the  courage  to  attack  the  Tribune,  broke  down 
the  fteps,  and  overfet  the  balloting  urns ;  an  ac- 
tion for  which  he  was  afterwards  impeached  upon 
an  accufation  of  treafon,  but  by  which,  for  the 
prefent,  he  difappointed  the  defigns  of  the  faction-. 

Apuleius,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular 
G  3  aflemblies, 

i  Aut.  de  Viris  liluftribus  in  Saturnine. 
.  Aut.  Rhetoricorum  ad  Herenmum; 
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c  H  A  p.  afifemblies,  and  to  remove  every  obftrudion  from 
» - '  w  '  •  his  own  defigns,  brought  forward  a  number  of 
new  regulations.  One  to  confirm  a  former  fta- 
tute,  by  which  the  ads  of  the  Tribes  were  decla- 
red to  have  the  force  of  laws.  Another,  declaring 
it  to  be  treafon  for  any  perfon  to  interrupt  a  Tri- 
bune in  putting  a  queftion  to  the  People.  A 
third,  obliging  the  Senate  to  confirm  every  ad  of 
the  Tribes  within  five  days  after  fuch  aft  had 
patted,  and  requiring  every  Senator,  under  pain 
of  a  fine,  and  of  being  ftruck  off  the  rolls,  to  take 
an  oath  to  abide  by  thefe  regulations.  While 
thefe  motions  were  under  debate,  fome  one  of  the 
party  who  oppofed  them,  in  order  to  flop  the  ca- 
reer of  this  factious  Tribune,  obferved  that  it 
thundered  ;  a  circumftance  which,  upon  the  ordi- 
nary maxims  of  the  Roman  Augurs,  was  fufficient 
to  fufpend  any  bufinefs  in  which  the  People  were 
engaged,  and  to  break  up  their  aflembly.  "  If 
"  you  be  not  filent,"  faid  Apuleius  to  the  perfon 
who  obferved  that  it  thundered,  "  you  will  alfo 
"  find  that  it  hails/*  The  afiembly  accordingly, 
without  being  deterred  by  this  interpofition  of  the 
aufpices,  patted  ads  to  the  feveral  purpbfes  now 
mentioned.  The  power  of  the  Senate  was  thus 
entirely  fuppreffed,  their  part  of  the  legiilature 
being  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  and  even  this  form 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  withhold.  Marius 
called  them  together,  and  propofed  that  they 
ihould  confider  what  refolution  they  were  to  take 
with  refped  to  a  change  of  fo  much  importance, 

and 
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and  particularly  with  refpecT:  to  the  oath  which  CHAP. 
was  to  be  exacted  from  the  Senators,  binding  or  ...J  v  '-.- 
obliging  themfelves  to  abide  by  the  regulations 
now  made.  The  old  warrior  is  faid,  on  this  oc- 
calion,  to  have  practifed  an  artifice  by  which  he 
impofed  on  many  of  thofe  who  were  prefent,  and 
which  afterwards  furnimed  him  with  a  pretence 
for  removing  his  enemy  Metellus  from  the  coun- 
cils of  ftate.  He  declared  himfelf  with  great 
warmth  againft  taking  the  oath,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample led  other  Senators  to  exprefs  their  diflike. 
Metellus,  in  particular,  allured  the  aflembly,  that 
it  was  his  own  refolution  never  to  come  under 
any  fuch  engagement. 

While  the  Senators  relied  on  the  concurrence 
of  Marias  in  refuting  the  oath,  the  time  appointed 
for  adminiilring  it  nearly  approached ;  and  this 
Confulj  after  the  third  day  was  far  fpent,  aflem- 
bled  the  Senate^  fet, forth  the  dangerous  ftate  of 
the  commonwealth  j  at  the  fame  time  exprefied 
his  own  fears  of  the  disturbances  that  might  arife 
if  the  Senate  refufed  to  gratify  the  People  in  this 
matter,  and  while  multitudes  were  afTembled  in 
the  ftreets  to  know  the  iflue  of  their  councils,  he 
required  that  the  oath  mould  be  adminiftred.  He 
himfelf  took  it,  to  the  afionifhinent  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  joy  of  the  populace,  who,  being  affem- 
bled  by  Apuleius,  founded  applaufe  through  the 
ftreets.  Metellus  alone,  of  all  who  were  prefent, 
refufed  to  comply,  and  withftood  all  the  intrea- 
ties  of  his  friends,  who  reprefented  the  danger 

G  4  with 
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CHAP,  with  which  he  was  threatened.     "  If  it  'were  al- 

ways  fafe  to  do  right"  he  faid,  "  ivho  would 
"  ever  do  wrong  ?  But  good  men  are  diftingvi/hed, 
"  by  choojing  to  do  right  even  when  it  is  lea/I  for 
"  their  fafety  to  do  fo" 

On  the  following  day  the  Tribune  Saturninus 
entered  the  Senate,  and,  not  being  ftopped  by  the 
negative  of  any  of  his  own  colleagues,  the  only 
power  that  could  reftrain  him,  dragged  Metellus 
from  his  place,  and  proffered  an  act  of  attainder  and 
banimment  againft  him,  for  having  refufed  the 
oath  which  was  enjoined  by  the  People.  Many 
of  the  moft  refpectable  citizens  offered  their  aid 
to  defend  this  illuflrious  Senator  by  force,  but  he 
himfelf  declined  being  the  fubject  of  any  civil 
commotion,  and  went  into  exile. 

While  the  act,  which  afterwards  palFed  for  his 
banimment  was  preparing,  he  was  heard  to  fay, 
*'  If  the  times  mould  mend,  I  mall  recover  my 
"  ftation ;  if  not,  it  is  good  to  be  abfent  from 
"  hence.'*  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Smyrna,  con- 
dudled  his  retirement  with  great  dignity  during 
his  exile,  and  probably  felt  as  he  ought,  that  any 
eenfure  inflicted  by  men  of  a  vile  or  profligate 
character,  whatever  title  they  'affumed,  whether 
of  Nobles  or  People,  or  of  the  State  itfelf,  was 
an  honour. 

In  thefe  tranfactions  elapfed  the  fecond  year,  in 
which  Apuleius  filled  the  office  of  Tribune  ;  and, 
being  favoured  by  a  fupinenefs-of  the  oppofite  par- 
ty contracted  in  a  feeming  defpair  of  the  republic, 

he 
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he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  being  vefted  with  CHAP 

^TTTT 

this  formidable  power.  To  court  the  favour  nf\  ^  _•  „ 
the  People,  he  affected  to  credit  what  was  alleged 
concerning  the  birth  of  Equitius ;  and,  under  the 
name  of  Caius  Gracchus,  fon  of  Tiberius,  had  this 
impoftor  afibciated  with  himfelf  in  the  office  of 
Tribune.  The  name  of  Gracchus,  in  this  fituation, 
awakened  the  memory  of  former  hopes  and  of  for- 
mer refentments.  The  Popular  party  had  deftined 
Glaucia  for  the  Confulate,  and  appear  to  have' left 
Marius  out  of  their  councils.  This  will  perhaps 
account  for  the  conduct  with  which  he  concluded 
his  adminiilration  in  the  prefent  year. 

At  the  election  which  followed,  the  intereft  of 
the  Nobles  was  exerted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and 
C.  Memmius.  The  firft  was  declared  Conful,  and 
the  fecond  was  likely  to  prevail  over  Glaucia ; 
when,  in  the  midft  of  the  crowds  that  were  afiem- 
bled  to  vote,  a  fudden  tumult  arofe ;  Memmius 
was  .befet  and  murdered  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  People,  alarmed  at  fo  ftrange  an  outrage,  were 
feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled. 

In  the  night,  it  being  known,  that  Glaucia,  Sa~ 
turninus,  and  the  Queftor  Saufeius,  were  together 
in  fecret  conference,  all  the  citizens  who  yet  re- 
•tained  any  regard  for  the  commonwealth  aiTem- 
bled,  in  dread  of  what  fo  defpcrate  a  faction,  might 
attempt.  All  the  voices  were  united  againil  Sa- 
turninus,  the  fuppofed  author  of  fo  many  difor- 
ders  and  murders.  It  was  propofed,  without  de- 
lay, to  feize  his  perfon,  either  living  or  dead  :  but 

being 
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CHAP,  being  put  upon  his  guard,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
.- — ^L^  ftorm  fo  likely  to  break  on  his  head,  he  thought 
proper,  with  the  other  leaders  of  his  party  and 
their  retainers  in  arms,  to  feize  the  Capitol,  there 
to  fecure  themfelves,  and  to  overawe  the  afiembly 
of  the  People.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted 
that  the  republic  was  in  a  ftate  of  war.  Marius, 
who  had  fomented  thefe  troubles  from  averlioii 
to  the  Nobles,  would  have  remained  undetermi- 
ned what  part  he  mould  act.  But  the  Senate  be- 
ing met,  gave  the  ufual  charge  to  himfelf  and  his 
colleague  to  avert  the  danger  with  which  the  re- 
public was  threatened  ;  and  both  thefe  officers, 
however  much  they  were  difpofed  to  favour  the 
fedition,  being  in  this  manner  armed  with  the  fword 
of  the  commonwealth,  were  obliged  to  employ  it 
in  fupport  of  the  public  authority.  The  Senators, 
the  Knights,  and  all  the  citizens  of  rank  repaired 
in  arms  to  their  ftandard.  Antonius,  Conful  elect- 
ed for  the  following  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  diforderly  perfons  from  the  country  to 
join  the  faction,  was  ftationed  in  the  fuburbs  with 
an  armed  force  ' .  The  Capitol  was  inverted  in 
form,  and  appears  to  have  held  out  fome  days  ;  at 
the  end  of  which,  in  order  to  oblige  the  rebels  to 
furrender,  the  pipes  that  fupplied  them  with  wa- 
ter were  cut  off2.  This  had  the  intended  effect. 

They 

I  Cicero  pro  C.  Rabirio.     Et  fi  Caius  Marius   quod  fiftulas  quibus  aqua 
fuppetabatur  Jovis  optimi  maxirni  temlis  ac  fedibus  precidi  imperarat. 

a  Plutarch,  in  Caio  Mario  j  rvr 
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They  fubmitted  on  fuch  terms  as  were  propofed  to  CHAP. 
them  ;  and  Marius  being  inclined  to  favour,  had  -  XI^'   - 
them  only  confined  to  the  hall  of  the  Senate  till 
farther  orders.     In  the^mean  time  a  great  party 
of  citizens,  who  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  families,  impatient  of'  delay,  and  thinking  it 
dangerous  to  fpare  fuch  daring  offenders,  befet 
them  inftantly  in  their  place  of  confinement,  and 
put  the  whole  to  the  fword  ". 

It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  queftioned 
upon  a  folemn  occalion  a,  that  Caius  Rabirius,  a 
Senator  of  diftin&ion,  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
Apuleius,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  times, 
carried  it  as  a  trophy,  and  had  it  prefented  for 
fome  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which  were 
given  on  this  occalion,  or  at  which  he  himfelf  was 
a  gueft. 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunitian  fedition  raifed 
to  a  dangerous  height,  and  quelled  by  the  vigour 
and  refolution  of  the  Senate.  Marius,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  act  as  the  inftrument  of  Govern- 
ment on  this  occafion,  faw  his  projects  baffled,  and 
his  credit  greatly  impaired.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
he  foon  after  withdrew  from  the  city  for  fome  time, 
on  pretence  of  a  delire  to  vifit  the  province  of  Afia, 
where  his  active  fpirit  became  bufy  in  forming  the 
projedt  of  new  wars,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he 

was    . 

1  Plut.  in  Mario.   Appian  de  BelL  Civil,  lib.  i.   Orof.  lib.  v.  c.  17.  Flor.- 
lib.  iii.     Aut.  de  Viris  Illuft.     Cicero  in  Sextiana  in  Catal.  lib.  i.     Philip. 
lib.  viii.  et  pro  Caio  Rabirio. 

2  At  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  when,  fome  years  afterward',  he  was  accufed  of 
laving  killed  Saturmau}, 
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CHAP,  was  much  better  qualified  than  for  the  adminiftra- 

xui.     .        c    a-  •     • 
•  tion  oi  anairs  in  peace. 

Upon  the  fupprefiion  of  this  dangerous  fedition, 
the  commonwealth  was  reftored  to  a  ftate  which, 
compared  to  the  late  mixture  of  civil  contention 
and  military  execution,  may  have  deferved  the 
name  of  public  order.  One  office  of  Conful  was 
u.  c  651.  ftin  vacant :  and  the  election  proceeding  without 

M.  Amo- 

»ius,  A.  diflurbance,  Pofthumius  Albinus  was  joined  to  An- 
tonius.  Moft  of  the  other  elections  had  alfo  been 
favourable  to  the  Nobles  ;  and  the  majority  even 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  recovered  from  the 
late  diforders  were  inclined  to  refpect  the  Senate 
and  the  Ariilocracy,  as  principal  fupports  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  firft  effect  of  this  happy  difpofition  was  a 
motion  to  recal  Metellus  from  banifhment.  In 
this  meafure  two  of  the  Tribunes,  Q^Pompeius 
Rufus  and  L.  Porcius  Cato  concurred.  But  Ma- 
rius  having  oppofed  it  with  all  his  influence,  and 
Publius  Furius,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  having 
interpoied  his  negative,  it  could  not  at  that  time 
be  carried  into  execution.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  fame  motion  being  renewed  by  the  Tribune 
Callidius,  and  Furius  having  repeated  his  negative, 
Metellus,  fon  of  the  exile,  in  prefence  of  the  Peo- 
ple, threw  himfelf  upon  the  ground,  and,  embra- 
cing the  Tribune's  knees,  befeeched  him  not  to 
withftand  the  recal  of  his  father.  The  young 
man,  from  this  action,  afterwards  acquired  the  Sir- 
name  of  Pius ;  and  the  Tribune,  infolently  fpurn- 
ing  this  fnppliafit,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  ferved 

his 
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his  caufe  by  that  adl  of  indignity  perhaps  more  ef-  c  H  A  p. 
fedually  than  he  could  have  done  by  lending  a  fa-  ._™L  . 
vourable  ear  to  his  requeft.  The  People,  ever  go- 
verned by  their  prefent  paflions,  were  moved  with 
tendernefs  and  with  indignation.  They  proceed- 
ed, without  regard  to  the  negative  of  Furius,  un- 
der emotions  of  fympathy  for  the  fon,  to  recal  the 
exiled  father.  The  meflenger  of  the  republic  fent 
to  announce  this  ad  of  the  People  to  Metellus, 
found  him  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  among,  the  fpec- 
tators  at  a  public  (how.  When  the  letters  were 
delivered  to  him,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
entertainment  without  breaking  the  feals  j  by  this 
mark  of  indifference,  treating  the  favour  of  a  dif- 
orderly  populace  with  as  much  contempt  as  he  had 
mown  to  their  cenfure. 

The  Senate,  in  confequence  of  the  diftafte  which 
all  reafonable  men  had  taken  to  the  violence  of  the 
opposite  party,  having  got  the  afcendant  at  Rome, 
were  gratified,  not  only  with  the  teft  of  fuperiority 
they  had  gained  in  the  recal  of  Metellus,  but  in  the 
downfal  alfo  of  fome  of  the  Tribunes  who  had 
been,  active  in  the  late  diforders.  Publius  Fu- 
rius, now  become  an  object  of  general  detefta- 
tion,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  law  of  Apuleius,  which 
declared  it  treafon  to  interrupt  a  Tribune  in  put- 
ting a  queftion  to  the  People.  Being  accufed  by 
Canuleius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  violating  this 
law,  he  was  by  the  populace,  who  are  ever  car- 
ried by  the  torrent,  and  prompt  for  execution, 
prevented  from  making  his  defence  ;  and,  though 
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CHAP,  a  Tribune  in  office,  was  put  to  death.     Decianua, 
Vj— y-o>  another  of  thefe  officers,  in  fupporting  the  charge 
againft  Furius,  happened  to  fpeak  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  Saturninus,  a  crime  for  which  he  in- 
curred  a  profecution,    and   was   banifhed f.      So 
ilrong  was  the  tide  of  popularity  now  oppolite  to 
its  late  direction,  and  fo  fatal  as  precedents  even  to 
their  own  caufe  frequently  are  the  rules  by  which 
•violent  men  think  to  obtain  difcretionary  power 
to  themfelves.     The  murder  of  Nonius  was  a  pre- 
'cedent  to  juftify  the  execution  of  Apuleius,  and 
both  were  followed  by  that  of  Furius.     The  law 
which  had  for  its  object  the  fupport  of  Apuleius 
in  any  meafure  of  diforder  or  licenfe,  was  now 
employed  to  fupport  his  enemies  againft  himfelf 
,    and  his  faction. 

Amidft  thefe  triumphs  of  the  ariftocratical  par- 
ty, Sextus  Titius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  ftill  had 
the  courage  to  move  a  revival  of  the  Agrarian  law 
of  Gracchus.  The  propofal  was  acceptable  in  the 
aflembly  of  the  People 2  :  And  the  edidt  was  ac- 
cordingly palTed.  But  it  was  obferved,  that  while 
the  People  were  met  on  this  bufinefs,  two  ravens 
were  fighting  in  the  air  above  the  place  of  aflem- 
bly, and  the  College  of  Augurs,  on  pretence  of  this 
unfavourable  omen,  annulled  the  decree  3.  Titius, 
thew  author  of  it,  was  foon  after  condemned  for 
having  in  his  houfe  the  ftatue  of  Saturninus  4. 

The 

i  Val.  Max.  lib.  Vtii.  c.  r.  2  Julius  Obfequens^ 

3  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii. 

4  Ibid,  pro  C.  Rabirio.    Ibid,  de  Orator,  lib.  ii.  c.  28. 
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The  Conful  Acquilius  returned    from   Sicily  ;  CHAP. 

VTTT 

and  having  had  an  ovation  or  proceffion  on  foot  ^^^,1^ 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  flaves,  was  on  the 
following  year  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in 
his  province.  He  called  no  exculpatory  evidence, 
nor  deigned  to  court  the  favour  of  his  judges. 
But  when  about  to  receive  fentence,  M.  Antonius, 
who  had  pleaded  his  caufe,  tore  open  the  veft  of 
his  client,  and  difplayed  to  the  court  and  the  au- 
dience the  fears  which  he  bore  in  his  breaft,  and 
which  were  the  marks  of  wounds  received  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  Upon  this  fpectacle,  a 
fudden  emotion  of  pity  or  refpe<5l  decided  againft 
the  former  conviction  of  the  court,  and  unfixed 
the  refolution  which,  a  few  moments  before,  they 
had  taken  to  condemn  the  accufed. 

Among  the  events  which  diftinguifhed  the  Con- 
fulate  of  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Poftumius  Albinus, 
may  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  Calus  Julius  Caefar, 
for  whofe  ambition  the  feeds  of  tribunitian  diibr- 
der  now  fown  were  preparing  a  plentiful  harveft. 
This  birth,  it  is  faid,  was  ufhered  in  with  many 
prefages  and  tokens  of  future  greatnefs.  If,  in- 
deed, we  were  to  believe,  that  Nature  in  this  man- 
ner gives  intimation  of  impending  events,  we 
fhould  not  be  furprifed  that  her  moil  ominous 
ligns  were  employed  to  mark  the  birth  of  a  per- 
fonage  who  was  deftined  to  change  the  whole  face 
of  the  political  world,  and  to  lay  Rome  herfelf, 
with  all  the  nations  me  had  conquered,  proftrate 
ynder  the  dominion  of  caprice  and  force,  a  ftate 
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CHAP,  of  degradation  which,  by  its  natural  effects,  ferved 

XIII 

•  _  to  turn  back  into  the  loweft  ebb  of  ignorance  and 

meannefs  the  tide  of  mental  attainment  which  had 

flowed  for  fome  ages  in  an  oppofite  direction. 

u.  c  $55.      Antonius  and  Albinus  were  fucceeded  in  office 

Metellus    by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  and  Titus  Didius.     The 

XT  ^^- 

T.'Si'dius.  war  ftill  continued  in  Spain,  and  the  conduct  of 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Didius.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
the  Province,  Dolabella,  the  Propraetor,  fet  out  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  and,  for  his  victories  in  Spain, 
obtained  a  triumph.  Metellus  remained  in  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  in  Italy. 

LexCaeci-       Xhe  legiflation  of  the  prefent  year  is  diflin- 

lia  Didia. 

guifhed  by  an  act  in  which  both  Confuls  concur- 
red, and  which  is  therefore  marked  in  the  title 
with  their  joint  names.  The  Roman  People  had 
frequently  experienced  the  defect  of  their  forms 
in  the  manner  of  enacting  laws.  Factious  Tri- 
bunes had  it  in  their  power  to  carry  motions  by 
furprife,  to  include  in  the  fame  law  a  variety  of 
regulations,  and,  by  obliging  the  People  to  pafs  or 
reject  the  whole  in  one  vote,  frequently  .obtained, 
under  the  favour  of  fome  popular  claufe,  ads  of  a 
very  dangerous  tendency.  To  prevent  this  abufe, 
it  was  now  enacted,  upon  the  joint  motion  of  the 
Confuls  Caecilius  and  Didius,  that  every  propofed 
law  fhould  be  made  public  three  market  days  be- 
fore it  could  receive  tl^e  affent  of  the  People  : 
that  all  its  different  claufes  mould  be  feparately 
voted:  and  that  it  Ihould  be  lawful  for  the  Peo- 
ple 
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j>le  to  felect  a  part,  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  CHAP. 
adopt  the  whole  '.  *J^~* 

This  law  had  a  falutary  tendency  ;  and,  though 
far  from  fufficient  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  late 
evils,  it  ferved  for  a  time  to  obftruct  the  courfe  of 
tribunitian  violence  :  but  while  the  fource  was 
open,  any  mere  temporary  obftruclion  could  only 
tend  to  increafe  the  force  with  which  it  occafion« 
ally  .burft  over  every  impediment  of  law  or  good 
order  that  was  placed  in  its  way.  And  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  meafures  taken  upon  the  fuppreflion  of 
the  late  dangerous  fedition  to  eradicate  the  evil, 
mews  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  men  are 
led,  in  moft  cafes,  to  make  any  great  or  juft  re- 
formation. 

It  is  fomewhat  fingular,  that  about  this  time,  irl 
the  midft  of  fo  much  animoiity  of  the  People  to  tire 
Senate  and  Nobles,  this  fuperior  and  probably  more 
opulent  clafs  of  the  citizens  were  the  patrons  of  au- 
fterity,  and  contended  for  fumptuary  laws,  while  the 
popular  Tribunes  contended  for  licenfe  and  the  abo- 
lition of  former  reftraints.  "  What  is  your  liberty," 
faid  the  Tribune  Duroniu.s  to  the  People,  (while 
he  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  fumptuary  law  of 
Fannius),  "  if  you  may  not  enjoy  what  is  your 
"  own  ;  if  you  muft  be  directed  by  rule  and 
"  meafure  ;  if  you  muft  be  (tinted  in  your  plea- 
"  fares  ? — Let  us  make  off,  I  pray  you,  thefe 
"  mufty  remains  of  antiquity,  and  make  free  to 

VOL.  II.  H  "  profit 

I  Cic.  Philip,  v.  Fro  domo  fua.     Epift.  ad  Atticum.  lib.  i>. 
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CHAP.  "  profit  by  what  we  and  our  fathers  have  gain- 

xm-    "  ed  '." 
u.  c.  656.      For  the  petulance  of  thefe  expreffions,  this  Tri- 

Cn.  Corne-  .  ^       r 

tu-  Dune  was,  by  the  judgment  or  the  Ceniors,  on  the: 
following  year,  expelled  from  the  Senate  ;  and  he 
took  his  revenge  by  profecuting  the  Cenfor  Anto- 
niiis  for  bribery  in  canvafling  for  the  very  office  he 
now  held. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Publius  Licinius 
Crafius  being  raifed  to  the  Confulate,  the  lat- 
ter was  appointed  to  relieve  Didius  in  Spain,  and 
the  other  to  fucceed  Metellus  in  Italy.  There 
is,  during  fome  years,  a  confiderable  deficiency  in 
the  materials  from  which  our  accounts  are  collect- 
ed ;  little  more  is  recorded  than  the  fucceffion  of 
Confuls,  with  the  number  of  years  that  elapfed, 
and  a  few  particulars,  that  ill  fupply  the  interval, 
of  what  pafied  in  the  city,  or  in  the  feries  of  im- 
portant affairs  abroad.  So  far  as  thefe  particulars, 
however,  can  be  referred  to  their  refpe&ive  dates, 
it  will  be  proper,  while  we  endeavour  to  mark  the 
lapfeof  time,  to  record  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  happened, 

U,  e.  6$6.  In  the  prefent  year  are  dated  two  remarkable 
acfo  of  the  Senate  ;  one  to  'prohibit  recourfe  to- 
magic,  another  to  abolifh  the  practice  of  human 
facrifices 2 :  the  firft  proceeding,  perhaps,  from 
credulity  in  the  authors  of  the  law  ;  the  other 
implying  fome  remains  of  a  grofs  and  inhuman 
fuperftition,  which  was  ftill  entertained  by  the 
People,  though  rejected  by  the  Government  3. 

i  Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c,  p.  4  Tlin.  lib.  xxx.  c.  i. 

3  Dion.  Caflius,  lib.  xlii.  p.  :*ff. 
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In  the  following  Confulate  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
fene  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Ptolomy 
Appion,  the  late  king.  But,  as  this  People  pro- 
fefled  themfelves  to  be  the  general  patrons  of  li- 
berty, where  this  blefling  was  not  forfeited  by 
fome  aft  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy  in  their  allies, 
they  did  not  avail  themfelves  of  this  legacy,  leav- 
ing the  fubjects  of  Gyrene  to  retain  for  fome  timfc 
the  independence  of  their  nation  with  a  fpecies  of 
popular  government ;  and  in  this  condition  they 
were  allowed  to  act  the  part  of  a  feparate  State, 
until,  under  a  general  arrangement  refpedting  all 
the  dependencies  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  terri- 
tories of  Cyrene,  among  the  reft,  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province. 

The  following  Confuls  gave  its  name  and  its 
date  to  an  ad  of  the  People,  nearly  of  the  fame 
tenor  with  fome  of  thofe  which  were  formerly  pai- 
fed  for  the  exclusion  of  aliens.  The  inhabitants 
of  Italy  ftill  continued  the  practice  of  repairing  in 
great  numbers  to  Rome,  if  not  in  expectation  of  ob- 
taining in  a  body  the  prerogative  of  citizens,  at 
leaft  in  hopes  of  intruding  themfelves  individually, 
as  many  of  them  feparateiy  did,  into  fome  of  the 
Tribes,  by  which  perfons  of  this  extraction  came 
by  degrees,  from  voting  at  elections,  to  be  them- 
felves elected  into  the  higher  offices  of  State. 

Times  of  faction  were  extremely  favourable  to 
this  intrufion  of  Grangers.  Different  leaders  con- 
nived at  the  enrolment  of  thofe  who  were  likely 
*o  favour  their  refpective  parties.  And  the  fac- 

H  2  tious 
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CHAP,  tious  Tribunes,  however  little  they  may  have  fa- 
*— -v— '  voured  the  general  claim  of  the  allies  to  be  admit- 
ted as  Romans,  fondly  efpoufed  their  caufe,  as  mat- 
ter of  oppofition  to  the  Senate,  and  as  likely  to  open 
a  more  fpacious  field  for  their  own  operations ; 
as  they  expe&ed  to  raife  the  ftorm  of  popular 
animofity  and  tumult  with  the  more  eafe,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  numbers  of  the  People  increafed. 
By  the  aft  of  Licinius  and  Mucius,  neverthelefs. 
a  fcrutiny  was  fet  on  foot,  and  all  who,  without  a 
juft  title,  ventured  to  exercife  any  privilege  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  were  remitted  to  their  feveral  bo- 
roughs ' . 

In  this  Confulate  is  like  wife  dated  the  trial  of 
Servilius  Capio,  for  his  fuppofed  mifconducl:  about 
ten  years  before  in  his  command  of  the  army 
againft  the  Cimbri.  He  had  exafperated  the  po- 
pular faction,  by  oppofing  the  acl  of  Saturninus 
for  the,  gratuitous  diftribution  of  corn,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  now  encouraged  to  raife  this  profecution 
againft  him.  The  People  gave  fentence  of  con- 
demnation, and  violently  drove  from  the  place  of 
affembly  two  of  the  Tribunes  who  ventured  to  in- 
terpofe  their  negative  in  his  favour.  Authors,  ac- 
cording to  Valerius  Maximus,  have  differed  in 
their  accounts  of  the  fequel ;  forae  affirming  that. 
Ccepio,  being  put  to  death  in  prifon,  his  body  was 
dragged  through  the  ftreets  as  that  of  a  traitor,  and 
caft  into  the  river  ;  others,  that  he  was,  by  the  fa- 
vour 

/        s.  Afcon.  in  Oral,  pro  Ccrnelio  Majcft.  reo. 
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vour  of  Antiftius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  refcued,  or  c  H  A  P. 
enabled  to  make  his  efcape  '  .  .   X^IL  , 

C.  Norbanus,  who  was  faid  to  be  author  of  the 
riot  which  occafioned  the  condemnation  of  Cae- 
pio,  and  the  fuppofed  cruel  execution  of  that  citi- 
zen, was  on  the  following  year  brought  to  trial 
himfelf  for  maL-adminiftration  and  fedition  in  of- 
fice ;  but,  by  his  own  popularity,  and  the  addrefs 
cf  the  orator  Antonius,  who  pleaded  his  caufe, 
was  acquitted  *. 

The  war  in  Spain  dill  continued  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, having  gained  conliderable  victories,  fent  ten 
commimoners,  to  endeavour,  in  concert  with  Craf- 
fus  arid  Didius,  ^o  make  fuch  arrangements  as 
might  tend  to  the  future  peace  of  thofe  provinces  : 
but  in  vain;  hoftilities  were  again  renewed  in  the 
following  year. 

L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  who  had  been  Quseftor  in  the 


year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  forty-fix,  now,  af- 
ter  an  interval  of  about  fourteen  years,  and  with- 
out  having  been  Edile,  flood  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  Praetor.  Whether  his  neglect  of  political 
honours,  during  this  period,  proceeded  from  idle- 
nefs,  or  from  want  of  ambition,  is  uncertain.  His 
character  will  juftify  either  conftrudion,  being 
equally  fufceptible  of  diffipation,  and  of  the  dif- 
dain  of  ordinary  diftinctions.  The  People,  how-!- 
ever,  refufed  to  gratify  him  in  his  defire  of  pairing 
on  to  the  office  of  Praetor  without  being  Edile  ;  as 
they  were  refolved  to  be  gratified  with  the  magni- 

H  3  ficent 

x  Val.  Max.  lib.  iv.  c.  .-,.  a  Cicero  dc  Orator,  lib.  ii. 
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CHAP,  ficent  fhows  of  wild  beads,  which  his  fuppofed  cor- 

XIII 

y-  *^f  refpondence  with  the  king  of  Mauritania  enabled 
him  to  furriiih.  But  to  remove  this  objection  to 
his  preferment,  he  gave  out,  that  as  Praetor  he 
fhould  exhibit  the  fame,  fhows  which  were  expect- 
ed from  him  as  Edile  :  and  having,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  perfifled  in  his  fuit,  he  vvas  accordingly 
elected,  and  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  Peo- 
ple ;  iniomuch,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  let  loofe  in 
the  Circus  one  hundred  maned  or  male  lions,  and 
to  have  exhibited  the  method  of  baiting  or  fight- 
ing them  by  Mauritanian  huntfmen  f .  Such  was 
the  price  which  candidates  for  preferment  at  Rome 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  fuffrage  of  the  People. 
In  this  variable  fcene,  where  fo  many  particular 
men  excelled  in  genius  and  magnanimity,  while 
meafures  of  State  were  affected  by  the  caprice  of 
a  diforderly  multitude,  P.  Rutilius,  late  Quasftor  in 
Afia,  exhibited  a  fpectacle  more  than  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  lions  of  Sylla  ;  and,  if  it  were 
permitted  in  any  cafe  whatever  to  treat  our  coun- 
try with  difdain,  furnifhed  an  inftance  to  be  ap- 
plauded of  the  juft  contempt  with  which  the 
undefer.ved  refentments  of  corrupt  and  malicious 
men  may  be  flighted.  Having  reformed  many 
abufes  of  the  cqueilrian  tax-gatherers  in  the  pro- 
vince which  he  governed,  he  was  himfelf  brought; 
before  the  tribunal  of  an  equeltrian  jury,  to  be 
tried  for  the  crime  he  had  retrained  in  others. 

r« 

i  "I'a   lib.  viii.  c.  i$. 
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In  this  fituation  he  declined  the  aid  of  any  friend,  c  H  A  'p. 
told  the  judges  he  Would  make  no  defence  ;  but  -  Xiy  - 
ftated  the  particulars  by  which  he  had  offended  his 
profecutors,  left  the  court  to  decide,  and,  being 
condemned,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  ever  af- 
ter lived  in  great  tranquillity,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  on,  even  by  Sylki  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  to  return  to  Rome  '  .  Great  as  the  State 
and  Republic  of  Rome  was  become,  unmerited 
difgrace  was  certainly  a  juft  object  of  contempt  or 
indifference,  to  the  worthy  perfon  on  whom  it  was 
inflicted. 

The  Proconfuls,  Didius  and  Crafius,  were  per- 
mitted to  triumph  for  victories  obtained  in  Spain, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  eftablifh  the  peace  of 
that  country.  The  conduct  of  the  war  which  broke 
out  afrefh  in  one  of  the  provinces  was  committed 
to  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  that  of  the  other  to  Per- 
perna,  one  of  the  Confuls.  Flaccus,  near  the  town 
of  Belgida,  obtained  a  great  victory,  in  which  were 
ilain  about  twenty  thoufand  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
he  could  not  prevail  en  the  canton  to  fubmit. 
Such  of  the  People  as  were  inclined  to  capitulate, 
having  met  to  deliberate  on  terms,  were  befet  by 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  houfe  in  which  they 
were  aflembled  being  fet  on  fire,  they  perifhed  in 
the  flames. 

The  war  having  been  likewife  renewed  with  the  u.  c.  661. 

C*     C*\      A' 

Thracians  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Gemi- 


nius,  who  commanded  there  in  the  quality  of  Pro-  *£  Perpet' 
H  4  praetor, 

j  Vol.  Mux.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.     Liv.    lib.   Ixx.     OroGus,    lib.  v.  c.  17.     Cic. 
je  Orator,  et  ia  Bruto;     Psdianus  in  Qivmationem.     Vellcius,  lib  ii. 
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CHAP,  prastor,  was  defeated,  and  the  province  over-run 

"  .\  '....  by  the  enemy. 

The  Praetor  Sylla,  at  the  expiration  of  his  of- 
fice, was  fent  into  Afia  with  a  commiflion  to  re- 
itore  Ariarathes  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
which  had  been  feized  by  JVlithridatcs,  and  to  re- 
flore  Pylamenes  to  that  of  Paphlagonia,  from  which 
he  had  been  expelled  by  Nicomedes  king  of  By- 
thinia.  The  Prastor  having  fuccefsfully  executed 
both  thefe  commiflions,  continued  his  journey  to 
the  Euphrates,  where  he  had  a  conference,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  an  ambafifador  from  Aria- 
rathes king  of  the  Parthians  ' . 

From  an  edict  of  the  Cenfors,  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Licinius  Craffus,  condemning 
the  -fchools  of  Latin  rhetoric2,  it  appears  that  the 
Romans,  during  this  period,  ftill  received  with  re- 
luctance the  refinements  which  were  gradually  ta- 
king place  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  other 
arts.  "  Whereas  information,"  faid  the  Cenfors 
in  their  edict,  "  has  been  lodged  before  us  that 
"  fchools  are  kept  by  certain  perfons,  under  the 
"  title  of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to  which  the  youth 
"  of  this  city  re  fort,  and  at  which  they  pafs  entire 
"  days  in  frivolity  and  (loth  ;  and  whereas  our  an- 
"  ceftors  have  determined  what  their  children 
"  fhould  learn,  and  what  exercifes  they  ought  to 
"  frequent :  thefe  innovations  on  the  cuftoms  and 
"  manners  of  our  forefathers  being,  in  our  opi- 

'•  nion, 

7  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.     Appian  in  Mithridatico.     Jufti",  lib.  xxxiii.     Stra- 
bo,  lib.  xii. 

'L  Cicer.  de  Orator,  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 
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"  nion,  offeniive  and  wrong,    we   publifh  thefe  CHAP. 
*«  prefents,  that  both  mafters  and  fcholars,  given  ^?IL  ,. 
"  to  thefe  illicit  pradides,  may  be   duly  apprifed 
"  of  our  difpleafure  l  ."     Cicero  being  now  four* 
teen  years  of  age,  and  employed  in  acquiring  that 
eloquence  for  which  he  became  fo  famous,  was  pro- 
bably involved  in  this  cenfure,  as  frequenting  the 
fchools  which,  by  this  formal  edid  of  the  magi- 
ftrate,  were  condemned. 

In  the  Confulate  of  Marcius  Philippus  and  Sext.  u.  c.  661. 

•r    i-        »~i      r  i'  T»I-  i  •     LuciusMar- 

Julius  Gaelar,   according  to  rhny,  there  were  in  cms  Phiiip- 


the  Roman  treafury  fixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thoufand'  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  far' 
pondo  *  of  gold  3  ,  or  between  fixty  and  feventy 
or  eighty  millions  Sterling.  In  the  fame  year  a 
prefent  fent  from  the  king  of  Mauritania  had  near- 
ly produced  a  civil  war  in  the  commonwealth, 
or  at  leaft  inflamed  the  paffions  from  which  that 
calamity  foon  after  arofe.  Bocchus,  in  order  to 
remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he  had  acquired 
by  delivering  Jugurtha  into  their  hands,  had  cau- 
fed  this  fcene  to  be  reprefented  in  a  groupe  of 
images  of  gold,  containing  his  own  figure,  that  of 
Jugurtha,  and  that  of  Sylla,  to  whom  the  unhappy 
prince  was  delivered  up.  Marius,  under  whofe 
aufpices  this  traiifaftion  had  pafled,  being  provok- 
ed at  having  no  place  in  the  groupe  by  which  it 
was  reprefented,  attempted  to  pull  down  the  images 
after  they  had  been  erected  in  the  place  of  their 

deftination 

i  A.  G.ellius,  lib.  xv.  c.  ir.  a  Tbe  Roman  pondo  often  ounces; 

3  Plin.  Harduen,  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  0 
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CHAP,  deftination  in  the  Capitol.     Sylla  was  equally  fo» 
i  r  w  '    licitous  to  have  them  remain  ;  and  the  conteft  was 
likely  to  end  in  violence,  if  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment had  not  ariien  to  occupy  the  ardent  and  ve- 
hement fpirit  of  thefe  rivals. 

The  expectations  of  all  parties  at  Rome,  and 
throughout  Italy,  were  now  raifed  by  the  projects 
of  Livius  Dr'ufus,  an  active  Tribune,  who,  in  or- 
der to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  brought  forward  many 
lubjects  of  the  greatefl  concern  to  the  public.  He 
acted- at  firft  in  concert  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  Senate,  and  was  fupported  by  them  in  order  to 
obtain  fome  amendment  in  the  law  as  it  then  flood 
reflecting  the  courts  of  juftice.  The  Equeftrian  or- 
der had  acquired  exclufive  poffeffion  of  the  judica- 
Lcx  At  ju-  ture.  The  Senators  wifhed  to  recover  at  leaft  a 
fhare  in  that  prerogative  ;  and  Brufus,  in  order  to 
gratify  them,  moved  for  an  act  of  which  the  ten- 
dency was,  to  re.ftore  the  Senators  to  their  place 
in  forming  the  courts  of  juftice ;  and  to  prevent 
oppofition  from  the  Equeftrian  order,  he  propofed, 
at  once,  to  enrol  three  hundred  knights  into  the 
Senate  ;  and  that  the  Senators,  who  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
hundred,  might  not  withftand  this  increafe  of  their 
numbers,  he  left  to  each  the  nomination  of  one  of 
the  new  members ;  propofing,  that  from  the  fix 
hundred  fo  conftituted,  the  lifts  of  judges  mould 
be  taken1.  Manywof  the  knights  were  recon- 
ciled 


i  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.     Aut.  dc  Viris  IlluflHbus,  c.  66. 
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ciled  to  this  arrangement,   by  the   hopes  of  be-  CHAP. 
coming  Senators  ;  but  the  order,  in  general,  feem  .  X*IL  . 
to  have  confidered  it  as  a  fnare  laid  to  deprive 
them  of  their  confequence  in  the  government  of 
their  country  ;  and  individuals  refufed  to  accept 
of  a  place  in  the  Senate,  at  the,  hazard  of  fo  great 
and  fo  fudden  a  change  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  condition  of  an  order  from  which 
they  derived  their  confequence1. 

This  Tribune  likewife  propofed  an  ad;  to  de-  Lex  Num. 
bafe  the  filver  coin,  by  mixing  an  eighth  of  alloy. 
But  the  part  of  his  project  which  gave  the  great- 
eft  alarm,  was  that  which  related  to  the  indigent 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
in  general. 

With   a  view  to  gratify  the  poorer  citizens  he 


propofed,  that  all  the  new  fettlements,  projected 
by  the  law  of  Caius  Gracchus,  mould  now  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  Conful,  Marcus  Per- 
perna,  having  ventured  to  oppofe  this  propofal, 
was,  by  order  of  the  Tribune,  taken  into  cuftody  ; 
and  fo  roughly  treated  in  the  execution  of  this 
order,  that,  while  he  ftruggled  to  difengage  him-. 
lelf,  the  blood  was  made  to  fpring  from  his  no- 
llrils.  "  It  is  no  more  than  the  pickle  of  the  tur- 
"  tle-fiQi  x,"  faid  the  Tribune,  a  fpecies  of  deli- 
cacy, in  which,  it  feems,  among  other  luxuries  of 

the 

I  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.     Aut.  de  Viris  Illuftribus,  c.  66.    Cicero 
pro  Clientio. 

i   Ex  turdis  raaria.     Aut.  dc  Vim  Illuftribu?,  in  L.  Druf.     VaL  Mcx. 
Jib.  ix.  c.  4.    Floras. 
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CHAP,  the  table,  this  Conful  was  fuppofed  frequently  to 

XIII 

« — ,  '  •  indulge  himfelf. 

LexdeCi-       For  the  allies  of  Italy,   Livius  Drufus  propofed 

vitate  So- 

ciisdanda.  to  obtain  the  favourite  objedl  on  which  they  had 
been  fo  long  intent,  their  admiffion  on  the  rolls  of 
Roman  citizens.  In  all  his  other  propofals,  he 
had  the  concurrence  of  fome  party  in  the  com- 
monwealth, and  by  perfuaiion,  or  force,  had  ob- 
tained his  purpofe  ;  but  in  this  he  ftruck  at  the 
perfonal  conlideration  of  every  citizen,  and  was 
oppofed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  People, 

This  Tribune  ufed  to  boaft,  that  he  would  ex- 
hauft  every  fund  from  which  any  order  of  men 
could  be  gratified,  and  leave  to  thofe  who  came  af- 
ter him,  nothing  to  give  but  the  air  and  the  earth  *. 
The  citizens  in  general,  however,  were  become 
tired  of  his  favours,  and  the  people  of  Italy  were 
ill-difpofed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a  project,  which, 
though  in  their  favour,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
execute. 

Soon  after  the  motion  which  Drufus  made  for 
this  great  and  alarming  innovation,  he  was  fud- 
denly  taken  ill  in  the  public  affembly,  and  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  made  a 
ihort  fpeech  en  the  occafion,  which,  among  a 
people  prone  to  fuperflition,  and  ready  to  exe- 
cute whatever  they  conceived  to  be  awarded  by 
the  ds,  probably  hastened  the  fate  of  his  fal- 
ling colleague  :  "  O  Marcus  Drufus !"  he  faid, 
"  the  father  I  call,  not  this  degenerate  fon  ;  thou 
'<  who  ufedft  to  fay,  The  commonwealth  is  facred, 

"  whoever 

x  Ibnis,  lib.  iii.  c.  i*). 
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•*  whoever  violates  it  is  fure  to  be  punifhed.    The  CHAP, 

"  temerity  of  the  fon  may  foon  evince  the  wifdom  . ^  f 

•'  of  the  father."  A  great  fhout  arofe  in  the  af- 
fembly,  and  Drufus1,  being  attended  to  his  own 
houfe  by  a  numerous  multitude,  received  in  the 
crowd  a  fecret  wound  of  which  he  died 2.  All  his 
laws  were  foon  after  repealed,  as  having  pafled 
under  unfavourable  aufpices.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  were  not  to  be  appeafed  under  their  late 
difappointment,  and  difcontents  were  breaking  out 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  which  threatened  to 
end  in  fome  great  convuliion. 

In  this  date  of  public  alarm,  fome  profecu- 
tions  were  raifed  by  the  Tribunes,  calculated 
merely  to  gratify  their  own  private  refentments, 
and  tending  at  the  fame  time  to  excite  extreme 
animofities.  Q^  Varius  Hybrida  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  People,  directing,  that  inquiry  fhould  be 
made  by  whofe  fault  the  allies  had  been  made  to 
expect  the  freedom  of  the  city.  In  confequence 
of  an  inqueft  fet  on  foot  for  this  purpofe,  L.  Cal- 
phurnius  Beftia,  late  Conful,  and  M.  Aurelius 
Orator,  and  other  eminent  men,  were  condemned  3. 
Mummius  Achaicus  wasbanifhed  to  Delos.  Emi- 
lius  Scaurus,  who  had  long  maintained  his  dignity 
as  Princeps,  or  firft  on  the  roll  of  the  Senate,  was 
cited  on  this  occafion  before  the  People  as  a  per- 
ion  involved  in  the  fame  guilt.  Quintus  Varius, 

the 

1  Cicero  in  Bruto,  p.  63. 

2  Velleius,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  14.     Apuian.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 

3  Appian.  Val.  Max.  lib.  via.  c.  4.     Cicero  in  Bruto. 
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CHAP,  the  Tribune,  who  accufed  him.  being  a  native  of 

XIII. 

i  v  '  'Spain,  Scaurus  was  acquitted  upon  the  following 
mort  defence  :  "  Q^  Varius,  from  the  banks  of 
"  the  Sucro,  in  Spain,  fays,  That  M.  Emilius 
"  Scaurus,  firft  in  the  roll  of  the  Seriate,  has  en- 
"  couraged  your  fubjects  to  revolt ;  Varius  main- 
"  tains  the  charge  ;  Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no 
"  other  evidence  in  this  matter  :  choofe  whom  you 
««  will  believe  >." 

The  year  following,  Varius  himfelf  was  tried, 
and  condemned  in  terms  of  his  own  act ;  and 
while  thefe  profecutions  fufpended  all  other  civil 
affairs,  and  even  interrupted  the  meafures  required 
for  the  fafety  of  the  public,  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  forming  dangerous  combinations,  and 
were  ready  to  break  out  in  actual  rebellion.  They 
were  exafperated  with  having  their  fuit  not  only 
refufed,  but  in  having  the  abettors  of  it  at  Rome 
coniidered  as  criminals.  They  deputed  commif- 
iioners  to  meet  at  a  convenient  place,  to  concert 
their  meafures,  and  were  fpeedily  advancing  to 

the  effect  of  ibme  violent  refolutions. 

t 

The  Romans  took  their  firft  fufpicion  of  a  dan- 
gerous delign  in  agitation  among  their  allies,  from 
obferving  that  they  were  exchanging  hoftages 
among  themfelves.  The  Proconful  Servilius,  who 
commanded  in  the  Picenum,  having  intelligence  of 
fuch  proceedings  from  Afculum,  repaired  thither,  in 
order,  by  his  prefence,  to  prevent  any  commotion  ; 

but 

i  Cicero  pro  M.  Scauro  fillo.     Atit.  de  Viris  Illmlribus,  c.  77.     Qujntili- 
aTi.  lib.  v.  c.  II,     Val  Mix.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 
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but  his  coining,  in  reality,  haftened  the  revolt.  CHAP, 
His  remonftrances  and  his  threats  made  the  inha-  '  —  *  —  * 
bitants  fenlible  that  their  defigns  were  known,  and 
that  the  execution  of  them  could  no  longer  be  in 
fafety  delayed.  They  accordingly  took  arms,  and 
put  to  the  fword  the  Proconful  Servilius  himfelf, 
with  his  lieutenant,  and  all  the  Roman  citizens 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  place.  The  alarm  im* 
mediately  fpread  throughout  all  the  towns  that 
were  concerned  in  the  plot  ;  and,  as  upon  a  fignal 
agreed,  the  Marfi,  Peligni,  Veftini,  Marcini,  Pi- 
centcs,  Ferentanae,  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Venulini, 
Apuli,  Lucani,  and  Samnites,  took  arms,  and  in 
this  menacing  pofture,  fent  a  joint  deputation 
to  Rome,  to  demand  a  participation  in  the  privi- 
lege of  citizens  ;  of  which  they  had,  by  their  fer- 
vices,  contributed  fo  largely  to  increafe  the  va- 
lue. 

In  anfwer  to  this  demand  they  were  told  by  th& 
Senate,  That  they  muft  difcontinue  their  aflem- 
blies,  and  renounce  their  pretenfions  ;  otherwife, 
that  they  muft  not  prefume  to  fend  any  other  mef- 
fage  to  Rome. 

War  being  thus  declared,  both  parties  prepared  u.  c.  rf6. 
/or  the  conteft.    The  allies  pitched  upon  Corfinium  cjefar,  P. 


for  the  capital  of  what  they  denominated 
Italian  Republic:  they.inftituted  a  Senate  of  five 
hundred  members  ;  eleclcd  two  Confuls,  with 
other  civil  and  military  officers  of  ftate,  to  replace 
the  political  government  at  Rome,  from  which 
they  now  withdrew  their  allegiance.  They  mtif- 

tered 
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CHAP,  tered  in  feparate. bodies  and  under  different  lead- 

"VTTT 

i-  .  ^  •  ers,  one  hundred  thoufand  men  in  arms  x .  The 
Romans  now  found  themfelves  in  an  inftant 
brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  they  had 
been  about  three  hundred  years  before ;  reduced 
to  a  few  miles  of  territory  round  their  walls,  and 
befet  with  enemies  more  united,  and  more  nume- 
rous than  ever  had  aiTailed  them  at  once  on  the 
fame  ground.  But  their  city  was  like  wife  enlar- 
ged, their  numbers  increafed,  and  every  individual 
excellently  formed  to  occupy  his  place  in  the 
State,  either  as  a  warrior  or  a  citizen.  All  of 
them  afiumed,  upon  this  occafion,  the  fagum  or 
military  drefs  ;  and  being  joined  by  fuch  of  the 
Latins  as  remained  in  their  allegiance,  and  by  fuch 
of  their  colonies,  from  different  parts  of  Italy,  as 
continued  to  be  faithful,  tc-gether  with  fome  mer- 
cenaries from  Gaul  and  Numidia,  they  affembled 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  their  revolted  fubje&s. 

The  Confuls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
two  principal  armies  ;  Lucius  Julius  Caefar,  in  the 
country  of  the  Samnites7,  and  Rutilius,  in  that  of 
the  Marfi  3.  They  had  under  their  command  the 
moll  celebrated  and  experienced  officers  of  the 
republic  ;  but  little  more  is  preferred  to  fumifh 
an  account  of  the  war  befides  the  names  of  the 
Roman  commanders,  and  thofe  of  the  perfons  op- 
pofed  to  them.  Rutilius  was  attended  by  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  the  father  of  him  who  afterwards 

bore 

1  Diodom*,  lib.  xxxvii.  F.clog.  i. 

2  Now  part  of"  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

j  Cor.riguor.»  part  of  the  EccleGafticai  State. 
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bore  the  title  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  Caepio,  Per-  CHAP. 
perna,  Melfala,  and  Caius  Marius,  of  whom  the  w 
laft  had  already  fo  often  been  Conful.  Lucius 
Csefar  had,  in  the  army  which  he  commanded, 
Lentulus,  Didius,  Craflus,  and  Marcellus.  They 
were  oppofed  by  T.  Afranius,  P.  Ventidius,  Mar- 
cus Egnatius,  Q^  Pompedius,  C*  Papius,  M.  Lam- 
ponius,  C,  Judacilius^  Hircus,  Affinius,  and  Vetius 
Cato,  at  the  head  of  the  allies.  The  forces  were 
iimilar  in  difcipline  and  in  arms.  The  Romans 
were  likely  to  be  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  re- 
fources,  but  had  the  advantage  in  reputation,"  au- 
thority, and  in  the  fame  of  their  leaders,  employ- 
ed in  the  higheft  ftations,  and  inured  to  command. 
But  fo  well  had  the  allies  taken  their  meafures,  and 
with  fo  much  animofity  did  they  enter  into  a  quar- 
rel which  they  had  been  meditating  for  fome  years, 
that  the  Romans  appeared  at  firfl  unequal  to  the 
conteft,  and  were  furprifed  and  overcome  in  fun- 
dry  encounters. 

The  detail  of  thefe  operations  is :  imperfectly  re- 
corded; and  does  not  furnifti  the  materials  of  a 
relation  either  interefting  or  inftrudtive.  We  muft 
therefore  content  ourfelves  with  little^  more  than  a 
lift  of  actions  and  events,  together  with  the  gene- 
ral refult. 

One  of  the  Confuls,  Lucius  Caefar,  in  the  firll 
operation  of  the  war,  was  defeated  by  Vetius  Cato 
near  Efernia,  and  had  two  thoufand  men  killed 
in  the  field.  The  town  of  Efernia  was  imme- 
diately inverted,  and  fome  Roman  officers  of  di- 
ftin&ion  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape  in  the 

VOL.  II.  I  difguife 
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CHAP,  difguife  of  Haves.     Two  Roman  cohorts  were  cut 

X  FTF 

*-'  ¥  '_'»ff~  at  Venafrum,  and  that  colony  fell  into  the 
hands  of- the  enemy.  The  other  Conful,  Rutilius, 
was  likewife  defeated  by  the  Marfi,  and  fell  in  the 
field,  with  eight  thoufand  men  of  his  army.  His 
colleague  was  called  to  the  city  to  prefide  at  the, 
eleftion  of  a  fucceflbr ;  but  being  neceffarily  de- 
tained with  the  army,  the  office  continued  vacant 
'for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  while  the  ar- 
my acted  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Confuls, 
Marius  and  Caepio. 

The  corpfe  of  Rutilius,  and  of  other  perfons  of 
rank,  being  brought  to  the  city  in  order  to  have 
the  honours  of  a  public  funeral,  feemed  to  fpread 
fuch  a  gloom,  as  to  fuggeft  a  refolution  in  the  Se- 
nate, which  is  probably  wife  on  all  fuch  occa- 
lions,  that  for  the  future  the  dead  mould  be  bu- 
ried where  they  fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  Caefar  obtained  a  vic- 
tory in  the  country  of  the  Samnites  ;  and  the  Se- 
nate, in  order  to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  People, 
which  in  this  war  were  agitated  to  an  uncommon 
cjegree,  as  if  this  victory  had  fupprefied  the  revolt, 
refolved,  that  the  fagum,  or  military  drefs,  mould 
be  laid  alide  3. 

u.  c.  664.      The  ufual  time  of  the  Confular  elections  being 
come,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Porcius  Gato  were 
named.     The  firft  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Marfi ;  and,  notwithstanding  an  obftinate  de- 
fence, 

t  Liv.  lib  Ixxir.     Appian.     Orofius,  lib.  v,  c.  18.     Floru?,  lib.  iii.  c.  18, 
Velleiuf,    Eutropius. 
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fenca,  reduced  the   city  of  Afculunij   where  the  CHAP. 
firft  hoililitks  took  place,  and  where  the   Romans     X"L  . 
had  fuffered  the  greater!  outrage.     The   principal     . 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  put  to  ck-uLh,   the 
remainder  were  fold  for  ilaves.     The   other   Con- 
ful,  Cato,  was  killed  in  an  attack   upon  the  en- 
frcnchments  of  the- Mar-fi ;  and  although   Marius 
and  Sylla,  in  diiietent  quarters,   had  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  war  againil  the  allies,  yet  the  event 
Hill  continued  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  - 

The  Umbrians,  Etruicans,  and  inhabitants  $f 
other  diftrids  of  Italy,  who  had  hitherto  heiitated 
in  the  choice  of  their  party,  took  courage  from 
the  perfeverance  and  fuccefs  of  their  rieighbours, 
and  openly  joined  the'  revolt.  The  more  djftant 
parts  of  the  empire  were  foon  likely  to  receive  the 
contagion  :  they  were  already,  by  the  obftrudion 
they  met  with  in  carrying  fupplies  of  provisions  or 
revenue,  fevered  from  the  capital,  .and  they  were 
likely  to  withdraw  ort  the  firft  opportunity,  the  al- 
legiance Which  they  were  fuppofed  to  owe  as  con- 
quered provinces. 

Mithridates,  the  kihg  of  Pontus,  did  not  ne- 
glecl:  the  occaiion  that  was  offered  to'  him,  in  this 
diftradion  of  affairs  in  Italy  ;  he  put  all  his  forces 
jii  motion,  expelled  Nicoinedes  from  Bythinia,  and 
Ariobarzones  from  Cappadocia,  and  thus  himfelf 
became  mailer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Leffer 
Afia. 

In  this  extremity  it  appeared  neccffary  at  Rome 
to  -compofe  the  diforders  of  Italy,  and  no  longer 

I  2  to 
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CHAP,  to  withftand  the  requeft  of  the  allies;    but  thd 

XIII 

<  Senate  had  the  addrefs  to  make  the  intended  con- 

ceffions  feem  to  be  an  ad  of  munificence  and  ge- 
nerofity,  not  of  weaknefs  of  fear. 

The  Latins,  who  had  continued  in  their  alle- 
giance, were,  in  confederation  of  their  fidelity,  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens* 
The  Umbri  and  Tufcans,  who  either  had  not  yet 
declared,  or  who  had  appeared  the  leaft  active  in 
the  quarrel,  were  next  comprehended ;  and  fome 
other  inhabitants  of  Italy,  obferving,  that  they 
were  likely  to  obtain  by  favour  what  they  endea- 
voured at  fo  great  a  rifk  to  extort  by  force,  grew 
remifs  in  the  war,  or  withdrew  from  the  league,, 
that  they  might  appear  to  be  forward  in  the  ge- 
neral return  to  peace. 

The  Marfi,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  who  had 
been  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  or  who 
had  acted  with  mod  animofity  in  the  conduct  of 
it,  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  excluded  from 
the  privilege  to  which  they  afpiredj  and  which 
the  Romans  would  not  be  forced  to  beftow.  But 
the  civil  war,  which  foon  after  broke  out  among 
the  citizens  themfelves,  terminated  either  ia  the 
extirpation  of  thofe  obftinate  aliens,  and  in  the 
fettlement  of  Roman  colonies  in  their  ftead,  or 
gave  them  an  opportunity,  under  favour  of  the 
party  they  efpoufed,  of  gaining  admittance  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome  :  fo  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  from-  the  Rubicon  to  the 

Straits 
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Straits  of  Meffina,  were  infcribed  on  the  rolls  of  c  H  A  p. 
the  People,  and  a  conftitution  of  ftate,  which  had  .  X^L  ~ 
been  already  overcharged  by  the  numbers  who 
partook  of  the  fovereignty,  was  now  altogether 
overwhelmed ;  or  if  this  change  alone  were  not 
fufficient  to  deftroy  it,  was  not  likely  long  to  re- 
main without  fome  notable  or  fatal  reverfe.  Af- 
femblies  of  the  People,  already  fufficiently  tumul- 
tuary, being  now  confidered  as  the  collective  bo- 
dy of  all  the  Italians,  were  become  altogether  im- 
practicable, or  for  the  moft  part  could  be  no  more 
than  partial  tumults,  which,  for  particular  purpo- 
fes,  aflumed  this  title,  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  or 
the  contiguous  fields ;  infomuch  that  when  we 
read  of  the  authority  of  the  Senate  being  fet  afide 
by  an  order  of  the  People,  we  may  venture  to  con*  , 
ceive  all  government  fufpended  at  the  fuit  of  the 
party  or  faction  who  had  the  populace  of  the  town 
at  their  call,  rather  than  any  regular  tranfaction  of 
Sate. 

Licinius  Crafius  and  L.  Julius  Ctefar  were  cho- 
fen  Cenfors,  in  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls  of 
the  People.  This,  it  is  likely,  was  found  to  be  a 
difficult  and  tedious  work.  It  became  neceffary 
to  fcrutinize  the  roils  of  every  feparate  borough^ 
in  order  to  know  who  were  entitled  to  be  added 
to  the  lift  of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  this  difficulty 
was  further  increafed  in  consequence  of  a  law  de- 
vifed  about  this  time  by  Papirius  Carbo,  in  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  not  only  the  natives  and  an- 
cient denizens  of  Italy,  but  all  who  ihould,  for  the 
future,  obtain  the  freedom  of  any  Italian  borough, 

13  if 
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c  H  A  P.  if  they  had  a  refidence  in  Italy,  and  lodged  their 

XIII 

claim  to  the  Praetor  fixty  days,  {hould,  by  that 
act,  become  citizens  of  Rome  ;  fo  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Roman  People  continued  to  be  in 
the  gift  of  every  feparate  corporation,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  State  itfelf. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  the  rolls, 
at  this  mufter,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  citizens,  and 
might  have  inftantly  formed  a  very  powerful  and 
dangerous  faclion  in  the  State,  if  effectual  meafures 
had  not  been  taken  to  diminifh  or  guard  againft 
the  effe6t  of  their  influence.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  new  citizens  were  not  mixed  promifcuoufly 
with  the  mafs  of  the  People,  but  confined  to  eight 
particular  Tribes  * ;  and  of  confequence,  could  in- 
fluence only  eight  votes  in  thirty  five3;  and  the 
ancient  citizens  were  ftill  poflefled  of  a  great  ma- 
jority. But  this  artifice  did  not  long  efcape  the 
attention  of  thofe  who  were  aggrieved  by  it,  and 
became,  in  the  fequel,  fubjedl  of  farther  difpute. 

Meantime,  while  the  Romans  were  meditating,  or 
actually  making,  this  important  change  in  the  ftate 
of  their  commonwealth,  they  found  leifure  for  mat- 
ters of  lefs  moment,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 

provide 

I  Cicero  pro  Archia  Poe'ta. 

a  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii  c.  20. 

3  Hiftorians  mention  this  particular,  as  if  eight  new  Tribes  were  added  to 
the  former  thirty-five  ;  but  the  continual  allufion  of  Roman  writers,  to  the 
number  thirty-five,  will  not  allow  us  to  fuppofe  any  augmentation.  Cicero 
de  Lege  Agraria  zda,  c.  8. 
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t 
provide  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  admini-  CHAP. 

ftration  of  juftice.  « — ^— - 

Plautius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  obtained  a  new  Lex  Piptia 

de  Judiciis, 

law  for  the  fele&ion  of  judges,  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  That  each  Tribe  fhould  annually  fet  apart 
fifteen  citizens,  without  any  diftindion  of  rank ; 
and  that,  from  the  whole  fo  named,  the  judges  in 

all  trials  that  occurred  within  the  year  fhould  be 

* 

taken  *.  This  law  appeared  to  be  equitable,  as  it 
gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  different  claf- 
fes  of  men  in  the  commonwealth,  an  equal  right  to 
be  named  of  the  juries;  and  to  every  party  concern- 
ed, an  equal  chance  of  being  tried  by  his  peers. 

The  fame  Tribune  like  wife  obtained  a  law  foriexPiotia 
the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace,  by  which  it 
was  declared  capital  to  be  feen  in  any  place  of 
public  refort,  with  a  weapon,  or  inflrument  of 
death ;   to  occupy  any  place  of  ftrength  in  the 
city  ;  to  offer  violence  to  the  houfe  of  any  perfon, 
to  diflurb  any  private  company  ;  to  interrupt  any 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  aflembly  of  the  People,  or 
court  of  juftice.     To  thefe  cjaufes  Catulus  fub- 
joined  another,  in  which  he  comprehended  per- 
fons  furrounding  the  Senate  with  an  armed  force, 
or  offering  violence  to  any  magiftrate 2 . 

I  Pcdianus  in  Cornelianam  Ciceronis. 

i 
9  Cicero  pro  Gaelic,  et  de  Arufpicum  Rcfponfo. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

Triumph  of  Pompeius  Strabo.  —  Progrefs  of  Sylla. 

—  War  with  the  KingofPontus.—  Rife  of  that  king- 
dom.— Appointment  of  Sylla  to  command.  —  Policy 
of  the  Tribune  Svlpicius.  —  Sjrlla's  CommiJJion  re- 
called in  favour  of  Marius.—  His  March  from 
Campania  to  Rome.-  —  Expels  Marius  and  his  Faf- 
tion  from  the  City.-—  His  Operations  in  Greece. 

—  Siege  of  Athens.  —  Battle  ofCbaronea.  —  Of  Or- 
chomenos.  —  Tranfaftions  at  Rome.  —  Policy  of  Cin- 
na.  —  Marius  recalled.  —  Cinna  flies,  and  is  de- 
prived, —  Recovers  the  Pojfijfion  of  Rome.  —  Treaty 
of  Sylla  with  Mitbridates.-—He  pajjes  into  Italy. 

—  Is   oppofed    by   numerous   Armies.  —  Various 
Events  of  the  War  in  Italy.  —  Sylla  prevails.  —  His 
Profcription,    or   MaJJacre.  —  Named  Diftator. 

—  His  Policy—  -Rejig  nation—  and  Death. 


C  xiv  P'  r  1  ^E  focial  war,  though  far  from  being  fuccels- 
*r~-v"—  ^  JL  ful  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  conclude^ 
with  a  triumphal  proceflion  ;  and  the  Senate, 
though  adually  obliged  to  yield  the  point  for 
which  they  contended,  thought  proper,  under  pre- 
tence of  advantages  gained  on  fome  particular  oc- 
cafions,  to  erect  a  trophy.  They  lingled  out  Pom- 
peius  Strabo  for  the  pageant  in  this  ceremony  ; 
either  becaufe  he  had  reduced  Afculum,  where 
the  rebellion  firft  broke  oti$,  or  becaufe  a  victory 
obtained  by  him  had  moft  immediately  preceded 
Jhe  peace,  But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance 

in 
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in  this  proceflion  was,  its  being,  in  fhew,  a  tri-  CHAP. 
uraph  of  the  old  citizens  over  the  new,  but  in  rea- .  x*v'  f 
lity  a  triumph  of  the  latter.  Ventidius  Baffus,  be- 
ing a  prifoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as  fuch  in  the 
prefent  triumph,  was  now,  though  in  the  form 
of  a  captive,  in  fa  ft  introduced  to  fhare  in  the 
prerogatives  of  a  Roman  ;  he  was,  in  the  fequel, 
promoted  to  all  the  honours  of  the  State  ;  and,  in 
the  quality  of  a  victorious  general,  came  to  lead 
a  proceffion  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  in  which 
he  himfelf  had  made  his  firft  entry  at  Rome  as  a 
captive  * . 

Sylla,  by  his  conduct  and  his  fuccefles  wherever 
he  had  borne  a  feparate  command  in  this  war, 
gave  proof  of  that  fuperior  genius  by  which  he 
now  began  to  be  diftinguilhed.  By  his  magna- 
nimity on  all  occafions,  by  his  great  courage  in. 
danger,  by  his  imperious  exactions  from  the  ene- 
my, and  by  his  lavim  profulion  to  his  own  troops, 
he  obtained,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  foldiers  ;  and  yet  in  this,  it  is 
probable,  that  he  acted  merely  from  temper,  and 
not  from  delign,  or  with  any  view  to  the  confe- 
quence.  With  fo  carelefs  and  fo  bold  a  hand  did 
this  man  already  hold  the  reins  of  military  difci-. 
pline,  that  Albinus,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  next 
in  command  to  himfelf,  being  killed  by  the  fol- 
diers in  a  mutiny,  he  treated  this  outrage  as  a  trifle, 
faying,  when  the  matter  was  reported  to  him,  That 

» the 

x  Val.  lib.  TJ,  c.  $.     Gellius,  lib.  xv.  c.  4.     Pltn.  lib.  7.  c.  43.    Dio  Caf. 
fmj,  43.  fine. 
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CHAP,  the  troops  would  atone. for  it  when  they  met  with 
*__1N/_L_^  the  enemy J.  With  great  merits  recently  difplay- 
L.  Com.3'  ec^>  ne  repaired  to  the  city,  laid  claim  to  the  Con- 
Pomp.<Ru-  ^ate»  and  was  accordingly  chofen,  in  conjunction 
fus,  Coff.  with  Quintus  Pompeius  Rufus. 

It  was  thought  necelTary  ftill  to  keep  a  proper 
force  under  arms  in  Italy,  until  the  public  tran- 
quillity mould  be  fully  eftabliihed.  The  army, 
which  had  adied  under  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo, 
Conful  of  the  preceding  year,  was  deftined  for 
this  fervice  ;  and  Quintus  Rufus  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  how- 
ever, was  the  principal  objed:  of  attention ;  and 
this  province,  together  with  the  army  tljen  lying 
in  Campania,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sylla. 

The  monarchy  of  Pontus  had  fprung  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Macedonian  eftablimments  in  Alia  ; 
and,  upon  their  entire  fuppreffion,  was  become 
one  of  the  moft  considerable  kingdoms  of  theEaft. 
Mithridates  had  inherited  from  his  anceftors  a, 
great  extent  of  territory,  reaching  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  reprefentation  of  his  ambaflador  quo- 
ted by  Appian,  twenty  thoufand  ftadia,  above  two 
thoufand  miles.  He  himfelf  had  joined  to  it  the 
kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other  provinces  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Euxine  fea.  His  military  eftablifh- 
ment  amounted  to  three  hundred  thoufand  foot, 
and  forty  thoufand  horfe,  befides  auxiliaries  from 
Thrace,  and  from  that  part  of  Scythia  which  lies 

on 

I  Blutarch.  in  Sylla. 
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on  the  Meotis   and  the  Tanais,   countries   over  CHAP. 

XIV 

which  he  had  acquired  an  afcendant  approaching  ¥  '  .. 
to  fovereignty.  He  had  pretenfions  likewife  on 
the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  which 
he  had  hitherto  relinquilhed  from  deference  to  the 
Romans ;  or  of  which  he  had  poftponed  the  effect 
until  he  mould  be  prepared  to  cope  with  this  for- 
midable power.  All  his  pretenfions,  indeed,  like 
thofe  of  other  monarchies  or  ilates  of  any  deno- 
mination, were  likely  to  extend  with  his  force; 
and  to  receive  no  limitation  but  from  the  defect 
of  his  power.  And  fuch  were  his  refources,  and 
his  perfonal  character,  that  if  he  had  encountered 
on  the  fide  of  Europe  with  an  enemy  lefs  able 
than  the  Romans  were  to  withftand  his  progrefs, 
it  is  probable  that  in  his  hands  the  empire  of  Pon* 
tus  might  have  vied  with  that  of  the  greateft  con- 
querors recorded  in  hiftory. 

About  the  time  that  the  focial  war  broke  out 
in  Italy,  Caffius  Longinus,  Manius  Acquilius,  and 
C.  Oppius  were,  in  different  chara&ers,  ftationed 
in  the  province  of  Afia,  and  had  taken  under  their 
protection  every  power  in  the  country  that  was 
likely  to  oppofe  the  king  of  Pontus  in  his  progrefs 
to  empire. 

Nicomedes,  who  had  been  recently  reflored  to 
the  crown  of  Bithynia,  made  hoflile  incurfions 
under  the  encouragement  of  his  Roman  allies,  even 
into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  itfelf.  And  the  king, 
having  made  fruitlefs  complaints  on  this  fubjeft 
to  the  Roman  governors  in  Afia;  and  thinking 

that 
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CHAP,  that  the  diftra&ed  flate  of  Italy  furnifhed  him 

XIV 

»  y  '  .  with  a  favourable  opportunity  to  flight  their  re- 
fentment,  he  fent  his  fon  Ariarathes  into  Cappa- 
docia  with  a  force  to  expel  Ariobarzanes,  though 
an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  to  poflefs  that  king- 
dom. He  took  the  field  himfelf,  and  fent  power- 
ful armies,  under  his  generals,  againft  Nicomedes, 
and  his  Italian  confederates,  who,  on  their  part,  had 
afiembled  all  the  force  of  their  province  and  of  their 
allies,  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  in  different  bodies,  to  defend  their 
own  frontier,  or  to  annoy  their  enemy. 

Mithridates  fell  feparately  upon  the  different  par- 
ties which  were  thus  forming  againft  him ;  and  hav- 
ing defeated  Nicomedes,  and  afterwards  Manius, 
obliged  the  Roman  officers,  with  their  ally,  to  re- 
tire ;  Caffius  to  Apamea,  Manius  towards  Rhodes, 
and  Nicomedes,  to  Pergamus.  His  fleet,  like  wife, 
confifting  of  three  hundred  gallies,  opened  the  paf- 
iage  of  the  Hellefpont,  took  all  the  fhips  which 
the  Romans  had  ftationed  in  thofe  (traits  ;  and  he 
himfelf  foon  after  in  perfon  traverfed  Phrygia  and 
the  LefTer  Ada,  to  the  fea  of  Cilicia  and  Greece. 
In  all  the  cities  of  the  Leffer  Afia,  where  the 
people,  as  ufual  upon  a  change  of  matters,  now 
openly  declared  their  deteftation  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  he  was  received  with  open  gates.  He 
got  pofTeflion  of  the  perfon  of  Oppius,  by  means 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea,  where  this  general 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  body  of  mercenaries. 
Thefe  were  allowed  to  difband ;  but  Oppius  him- 
felf 
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felf  was  conducted  as  a  prifoner  to  the  head-quar-  CHAP. 
ters  of  Mithridates,  and,  in  mockery  of  his  ftate ._  _X1*'  • 
as  a  Roman  governor,  was  made  to  pafs  through 
the  cities  in  his  way,  with  his  fafces  or  eniigns 
of  magiftracy  carried  before  him. 

Manius  Acquilius  likewife  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  treated  with  limilar  fcorn ;  and 
with  a  barbarity  which  nothing  but  the  moil  cri- 
minal abufe  of  the  power  he  lately  poffeffed  could 
have  deferved  or  provoked*  Being  carried  round 
the  cities  of  Alia  mounted  on  an  afe,  he  was  ob- 
liged at  every  place  to  declare,  that  his  own  ava- 
rice had  been  the  caufe  of  the  war ;  and  he  was 
at  laft  put  to  death  by  the  pouring  of  melted  gold 
into  his  throat. 

While  Mithridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  endeavouring  to  complete  his  con- 
queil  of  Alia  by  the  reduction  of  Rhodes,  he-  or- 
dered his  general  Archelaus  to  penetrate  by  the 
way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  into  Greece. 

Such  was  the  alarming  ftate  of  the  war,  when 
the  Romans,  having  fcarcely  appeafed  the  troubles 
in  Italy,  appointed  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  with  fix 
legions  that  lay  in  Campania,  to  embark  for 
Greece,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  Item  a  torrent 
which  no  ordinary  bars  were  likely  to  withftand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  his  colleague  could  depart 
for  their  provinces,  diforders  arofe  in  the  city, 
which,  however  fecure  from  the  approach  of  fo- 
reign enemies,  brought  armie^  to  battje  in  the 

ftreets. 
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CHAP,  ftreets,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  Rome  .with 
3UV-     the  flain. 

Publius  Sulpicius,  Tribune  of  the  People,  with 
a  fingular  boldnefs  and  profligacy,  ventured  to 
tamper  with  the.  dangerous  humours  which  were 
but  ill  fuppreffed  in  the  event  of  the  late  troubles ; 
and,  unreftrained  by  the  fad  experience  of  civil 
wars  and  domeftic  tumults,  lighted  the  torch  anew, 
and  kindled  the  former  animofity  of  the  popular  and 
Senatorian  parties.  The  fevere  meafures  hitherto 
taken  by  the  Senate  and  Magiftrates 'againft  the  au- 
thors of  fedition  had,  in  fome  inftances,  been  effec- 
tual to  fnatch  the  republic  out  of  the  hands  of  law- 
lefs  men,  and  to  fufpend  for  a  while  the  ruin  which 
threatened  the  commonwealth ;  but  the  examples  fo 
given,  inftead  of  deterring  others  from  a  repetition 
0f  the  fame  crimes,  appear  only  to  have  admonifhed 
the  fadious  leaders  to  take  more  effe&ual  precau- 
tions, and  to  make  the  neceffary  provifion  of  armed 
force  before  they  embarked  iri  defigns  againft  the 
State.  They  accordingly  improved  and  refined  by 
degrees  on  the  meafures  which  they  fuccefiively  took 
againft  the  Senate  ;  and  when  the  Tribune  Sulpi- 
cius began  to  act,  the  arrangements  he  made  were 
equal  to  a  fyftem  of  formal  war.  This  Tribune, 
according  to  Plutarch,  had  three  thoufand  gladia- 
tors in  his  pay,  and  in  defpite  of  the  law  of  Plau- 
tius,  had  ever  at  his  beck  a  numerous  company  of 
retainers,  armed  with  daggers  and  other  offenfive 
weapons ;  thefe  he  called  his  Anti-fenate ;  and 
kept  in  readinefs  to  be  employed  in  attempts, 

which 
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which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  difguife,  againft  the  CHAP. 

\^rv 
authority  of  the  Senate   itfelf.      He  moved  the  t-L^-L, 

People  to  recal  from  exile  all  thofe  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  city  on  occafion  of  the  former  dif- 
orders,  and  to  admit  the  new  citizens,  and  enfran- 
chifed  (laves,  to  be-  enrolled  protnifcuouily  in  all 
the  Tribes  without  regard  to  the  late  wife  limita- 
tion of  the  Senate's  decree,  by  which  they  were  . 
reftrided  to  a  few.  By  the  change  whkh  he  now 
propofed,  the  citizens  of  lead  .eonfideration  might 
come  to  have  a  majority,  or  irreiiftible  fway:in  the 
public  deliberations.  The  Tribunes  would  be- 
come matters  in  every  queilion,  and  fill  up  the 
rolls  of  the  People  in  the  manner  that  moft  fuited 
their  interefL 

.  This  prefumptuous  man  himfelf  undertook  to 
procure  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  every  perfoa 
who  applied  to  him,  and  boldly  received  premiums 
in  the  ftreets  for  this  proftitution  of  the  privileges 
and  powers  of  his  own  conftituents. 

The  more  refpeclable  citizens,  and  even  the 
magiftrates,  in  vain  withftood  thefe  abufes.  '  They 
were  overpowered  by  force,  and  frequently  driven 
from  the  place  of  affembly.  In  this  extremity 
they  had  recourie  to  fuperftition,  and  by  multiply- 
ing holidays,  endeavoured  to  ftop  or  to  difconccrt 
their  antagonifts.  But  Sulpicius,  with  his 'party, 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  Cpnfuls,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  recal  thefe  appointments.  Young  Pom- 
pey,  the  fon  of  the  prefent  Conful,  and  fon-in-law 
to  Sylla^  was  killed  in  the  fray.  Sylla  himfelf^ 

though 
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CHAP,  though  withdrawn  from  the  tumult,  feeling  that 

viv 
.  /  T  '  .  he  was  in  the  power  of  this  defperate  faction,  and 

heing  impatient  to  get  into  a  iituation  in  which  he 
could  more  effectually  counteract  their  fury,  chofc 
for  the  prefent  to  comply  with  their  demands  x. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  violences,  the  city  being 
under  an  actual  >ufurpation  or  tyranny,  Sylla  re- 
paired to  the  army  in  Campania,  with  a  refolution 
to  purfue  the  object  of  his  destination  in  Afia,  and 
to  leave  the  Tribunitian  florins  at  Rome  to  fpend 
their  force.  But  foon  after  his  departure,  it  ap- 
peared, that  Marius  was  no  flranger  to  the  coun- 
cils of  Sulpicius ;  and  that  he  hoped,  by  means  of 
this  Tribune,  to  gratify  an  ambition  which  out- 
lived the  vigour  of  his  faculties  and  the  ftrength 
of  his  body.  His  firfl  object  was  to  mortify  his 
rival  Sylla,  in  revoking,  by  a  decree  of  the  People, 
the  appointment  of  the  Senate,  and  to  fuperfede 
him  in  the  command  of  the  army  againfl  Mithri- 
dates.  A  decree  to  this  purpofe  was  accordingly 
•with  eafe  obtained  by  Sulpicius,  in  one  of  thofe 
partial  conventions,  which  took  upon  them  to  re- 
prefent  the  People  of  Italy  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome  ; 
and  Marius,  now  appointed  general  of  the  army  in 
Campania,  that  was  deftined  for  the  Afiatic  war. 
fent  the  proper  officers  to  notify  his  appointment, 
to  Sylla,  and  to  receive  from  him,  in  behalf  of  his 
fucceflfor,  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  (lores.  Sylla  had  the  addrefs  to  make  the 
troops  apprehend  that  this  change  was  equally 

prejudicial 

x  Flutwvb.  in  Marie,  p.  516.  edit.  Londin.  4*0. 
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prejudicial  to  them  as  to  himfelf;  that  Marius  CHAP. 
had  his  favourite  legions  whom  he  would  natu-  ._  x*v'..,, 
rally  employ  ;  and  that  the  fame  act  of  violence, 
by  which  he  had  fupplanted  the  general,  would 
bring  other  officers   and  other  men,  to   reap  the 
fruits  of  this  lucrative  fervice  in  Afia.     This  per- 
fuafion,  as  well  as  the  attachment  which  the  army 
already  bore  to  their  general,  produced  its  effect '. 

The  officers  who  were  charged  to  make  known 
the  appointment  of  Marius,  on  declaring  their 
commiffion,  found  that  violence  could  take  place 
in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Their  orders 
were  received  with  fcorn.  A  tumult  a  role  among 
the  foldiers ;  and  citizens  veiled  with  a  public 
character,  formally  commiffioned  to  communicate 
an  order  of  the  Roman  People,  and  in  the  exercife 
of  their  duty,  were  flain  in  the  camp. 

In  return  to  this  outrage  fome  relations  and 
friends  of  Sylla  were  murdered  at  Rome,  and  fuch 
retaliations  were  not  foon  likely  to  end  on  either 
fide  -.  Faction  is  generally  blind,  and  does  not 
fee  the  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  its  own  violent 
precedents  againft  itfelf.  Although  Sylla  is  laid 
to  have  hefitated,  yet  he  was  not  a  peffon  likely 
to  fhrink  from  the  conteft,  in  which  his  private 
enemies,  and  thofe  of  the  State,  had  engaged  hirm 
Stung  with  rage,  and  probably  thinking  that  forc'j 
would  be  juftified  in  fnatching  the  republic  out  of 
fuch  violent  hands,  he  propofed  to  the  army  that 
VOL.  II.  K  they 

1  Appian.  de  Ecll.  Civil,  lib.  i. 

7  Plutarch,  in  Mario  ,Ei:it.  Lund.  p.  (,-'• 
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CHAP,  they  fhould  march  to  Rome.     The  propofal  was 

XIV 

v.1^1^  received  with  joy  ;  and  the  army,  without  any  of 
the  fcruples,  or  any  degree  of  that  hefitation  which 
in  adopting  this  meafure  is  afcribed  to  their  com- 
mander, followed  where  he  thought  proper  to  lead 
them. 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of  things, 
not  only  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  with  the  perfons 
moft  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  infults  offered 
to  Sylla  and  to  other  refpectable  citizens,  were 
feized  with  confirmation  ;  but  even  the  Senate 
and  the  Nobles,  feeing  questions  of  ftate  likely  to 
be  decided  by  military  force,  were  juftly  alarmed. 
A  faction,  it  is  true,  had  alFumed  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  People,  to  violate  the  laws,  and  to 
overawe  the  State  ;  but  armies,  it  was  thought, 
are  dangerous  tools  in  the  quarrels  of  party  \  and 
no  good  intention  on  the  part  of  their  leaders,  no 
magnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  can  compenfate  the  ruinous  tendency 
of  a  precedent  which  brings  force  to  be  employed 
as  an  ordinary  refource  in  political  contefts.  Even 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  republic  did  not  appear  fo 
defperate  as  to  juftify  fuch  a  meafure. 

The  Senate  accordingly  fent  a  deputation  to 
Sylla  with  entreaties,  and  with  commands,  that  he 
would  not  advance  to  the  city.  This  deputation 
\vas  received  by  him  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
gates.  He  heard  the  remonftrance  that  was  made 
to  him  with  patience,  and  feemed  to  be  moved : 
gave  orders,  in  the  hearing  of  the  deputies,  that 

the 
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the  army  fliould  halt ;  fent  the  proper  officers  to  c  H  A  p. 
mark  out  a  camp,   and  fuffered  the  commiffioners  »  X*V'  - 
to  return  to  their  employers,  full  of  the  perfuaiion 
that  he  was  to  comply  with  their  requeft.     But  in 
this  he  only  meant  to  deceive  his  antagonifts  ;  and 
having  lulled  them  into  a  ftate  of  iecurity,  he  fent 
a  detachment  clofe  on  the  heels  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Senate,  with  orders  to  feize  the  nearefl  gate, 
while  he  himfelf,  with  the  whole  army,  fpeedily 
followed  to  fupport  them. 

The  gate  was  accordingly  feized.  The  People* 
in  tumult,  endeavoured  to  recover  it ;  Marius  fe- 
cured  the  Capitol,  fummoned  every  perfon,  whe- 
ther freeman  or  Have,  to  repair  to  his  ftandard  5 
and  multitudes  affembled,  as  in  a  military  ftation, 
to  form  on  the  parade.  Sylla,  in  the  mean  time, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  rufhed  through  the  gate, 
of  which  his  vanguard,  though  prefied  by  multi- 
tudes by  whom  they  were  attacked,  were  ftill  in 
poffeflion.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  from  the  bat- 
tlements and  windows  as  he  pafled,  and  might 
have  been  repulfed  by  the  more  numerous  army  of 
Roman  citizens  in  the  ftreets,  if  he  had  not  com- 
manded the  city  to  be  fet  on  fire,  in  order  to  pro-' 
fit  by  the  confufion  into  which  the  People  were 
likely  to  be  thrown  in  avoiding  or  in  extinguifh- 
ing  the  flames.  By  this  expedient  he  drove  Ma- 
rius from  all  the  ftations  he  had  occupied,  and 
obliged  his  adherents  to  difperfe. 

While   the   army  was  diftributed  in   different 
quarters  of  a  city,  deformed  with  recent  marks  of 

K  3  bloodihed 
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CHAP,  bloodfhed  and  fire,  their   general  affembled  the 
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y..  w  '  „>  Senate,  and  called  on  them  to  confider  the  prefent 
ftate  of  affairs.  Among  the  meafures  he  fuggelted 
on  this  occafion,  was  a  law  by  which  Marius,  with 
his  fon,  and  twelve  of  his  faction,  who  had  fecret- 
ed  themfelves,  were  declared  enemies  of  their 
country.  This  fentence  was  accompanied  with  a 
public  injunction  to  feize  or  to  kill  them  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  The  reafons  upon  which 
this  act  of  attainder  was  granted,  were,  that  they 
had  violated  the  laws,  and  feduced  the  flaves  to 
defert  from  their  mailers,  and  to  take  arms  againfl 
the  republic l. 

While  the  officers  of  juftice  were  employed  in 
execution  of  this  decree,  and  many  others  were 
bufy  in  fearch  of  their  private  enemies,  thus  laid 
at  their  mercy,  the  Tribune  Sulpicius,  having  fled 
to  the  marfhes  on  the  coaft  near  Laurentum,  was 
dragged  from  thence  and  flain.  His  head,  fevered 
from  the  body,  as  that  of  a  traitor,  who  had  fur- 
paired  every  leader  of  faction  in  the  outrages  done 
to  the  laws  and  the  government  of  his  country, 
was  expofed  on  one  of  the  roftra ;  an  example  af- 
terwards frequently  imitated,  and  which,  though 
it  could  not  enhance  the  evil  of  the  times,  became 
an  additional  expreffion  of  the  animofity  and  ran- 
cour of  parties  againfl  eaeh  other  *. 

Marius, 

1  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  p.  3$  7.     The  names  mentioned  in  this  aft 
of  attainder  or  outlawry,  were  Sulpicius,  Marius'  father  and  fon,  P.  Cethegus> 
Junius  Brutus,  Cneius  and  Pub.  Grami,  Aibinovanus,  Marcus  Suetonius. 

2  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  rj. 
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Marius,  upon  his  expulfion  from  Rome,  retired  CHAP. 
to  his  own  villa  at  Salonium ;  and  being  uripro-  .  x^y''  . 
vided  for  a  longer  flight,  fent  his  fon  to  the  farm 
of  one  Mutius,  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
procure  what  might  be  neceflary  for  a  voyage  t>y 
fea.  The  young  man  was  difcovered  at  this  place, 
and  narrowly  efcaped  in  a  waggon  loaded  with 
itraw,  which,  the  better  to  deceive  his  purfuers,  . 
he  had  ordered  to  take  the  road  to  Rome.  The  fa- 
ther fled  to  Oftia,  and  there  embarked  on  board  a 
veflel  which  was  provided  for  him  by  Numerius, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  partizaas  in  the  pre- 
ceding diforders.  Having  put  to  fea,  he  was  for- 
ced by  ftrefs  of  weather  to  Circeii,  there  landed  in 
\\  ant  of  every  neceflary,  and  made  himfelf  known 
to  fome  herdfmen,  of  whom  he  implored  relief. 
Being  informed  of  the  parties  that  were  abroad  in 
purfuit  of  him,  he  concealed  himfelf  for  the  night 
in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Afterwards,  continuing 
his  flight  by  the  coaft,  and  on  his  way  to  the  town 
of  Minturnae,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  fight  of  fome 
horfemen  who  feemed  to  be  in  fearch  ;  made  for 
the  more,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  got  on  board 
of  a  boat  which  was  paffing.  The  perfons  with 
whom  he  thus  took  refuge  refilled  the  threats  and 
importunities  of  the  purfuers  to  have  him  deliver- 
ed up  to  them,  or  thrown  into  the  fea  ;  but  hav- 
ing rowed  him  to  a  fuppofed  place  of  fafety  at  the 
mouth  of  the  L  is,  they  put  him  on  more,  and 
left  him  to  his  fate.  Here  he  firfl  took  refuge  in 
a  cottage,  afterwards  under  a  hollow  bank  of  the 

K  3  river, 
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CHAP,  river,  and,  laft  of  all,  on  hearing  the  tread  of  the 
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.  horfemen,  who  ftill  purfued  him,  he  plunged  him- 
felf  to  the  chin  in  a  marih  ;  but,  though  conceal- 
ed by  the  reeds  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  he 
was  difcovexed  and  dragged  from  thence  all  cover- 
ed with  mud.  He  was  carried  to  Minturnae,  and 
doomed  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  place  to  fuflfer, 
in  execution  of  the  fentence  which  had  been  de- 
nounced againft  himfelf  and  his  partisans  at  Rome, 
He  was,  however,  by  fome  connivance,  allowed  to 
efcape  from  hence,  again  put  to  fea,  and,  at  the 
illand  JEnaria,  joined  fome  aflbciates  of  his  flight. 
Being  afterwards  obliged  to  land  in  Sicily  for  a 
fupply  of  water,  and  being  known,  he  narrowly 
efcaped  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  the  crew  that  na- 
vigated his  veffel.  From  thence  he  arrived  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa  ;  but,  being  forbid  the  province 
by  the  Praetor  Sextilius,  continued  to  fliift  his 
abode  among  the  iflands  or  places  of  retirement 
on  the  coaft  '. 

This  adventurer  was  in  his  feventieth  year  when, 
by  means  of  popular  tumults,  he  made  this  attempt 
to  overturn  the  Roman  republic,  and  when  he 
ftrove  to  obtain  the  command  of  an  army  in  the 
bufiefl  and  moft  arduous  fervice  which  the  Roman 
empire  had  then  to  offer.  Being  forced,  by  his 
mifcarriage  in  this  attempt,  into  the  ftate  of  an 
outlaw,  lie  flill  amufed  the  world  with  adventures 
and  efcapes,  which  hiftorians  record  with  the  em- 
belliminenls  of  a  pidurefque  and  even  romantic 

defcription, 

i  Plutarch.  inHario,  edit.  Lord,  p  534. 
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defcription.  A  Gauliih  or  German  foldier,  who  CHAP. 
was  employed  at  Minturnae  to  put  him  to  death, .  x*v- 
it  is  faid,  overawed  by  his  afped,  recoiled  from 
the  talk  ;  and  the  people  of  the  place,  as  if  moved 
by  this  miracle  of  the  terrified  foldier,  concurred 
in  aiding  his  efcape  ' .  The  prefence  of  fuch  an 
exile  on  the  ground  where  Carthage  had  flood, 
was  fuppofed  to  increafe  the  majefty  and  the  me,- 
lancholy  of  the  fcene.  "  Go,"  he  faid  to  the  Lictor 
who  brought  him  the  orders  of  the  Praetor  to  de- 
part, "  tell  him  that  you  have  feen  Marius  litting 
"  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage 2." 

The  Senate,  thus  reftored  to  its  authority,  and, 
by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  late  fedition,  mafters  of 
the  city,  took  the  proper  meafures  to  prevent,  for 
the  future,  fuch  violations  of  order  from  being  in- 
troduced under  pretence  of  popular  government. 
They  refolved  that  no  queftion  of  legislation  mould 
IDC  agitated  in  the  affembly  of  the  Tribes  3 ;  and 
Sylla,  before  he  left  the  city,  thought  proper  to 
difpatch  the  election  of  confuls  for  the  following 
year,  but  did  not  employ  the  power,  which  he 
now  poflefled,  to  make  the  choice  fall  on  perfons 
who  were  both  of  the  fenatorian  party.  Together 
with  Oclavius,  who  had  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
nate at  heart,  he  fufFered  Cinna,  though  of  the 
oppofite  faction,  to  be  veiled  with  the  powers  of 
Conful,  and  only  exacted  a  promife  from  him  not 
to  diflurb  the  public  tranquillity  •,  nor,  in  his  ab- 

K  4  -V>J;  fence, 

i  Vtlleius  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  :  Piutarch  in  Mario. 

3  Appian,  de  Bel!.  Civil,  lib.  i. 
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c  H  A  i'.  fence,  to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  his  own 
xiv.     , 

Vj  .  y       honour  r. 

Having  in  this  manner  reftored  the  city  to  an 
appearance  of  peace,  Sylla  fet  out  with  his  army 
for  its  deftination  in  Greece.  Quintus  Rufus,  the 
other  Conful  of  the  preceding  year,  at  the  fame 
time  repaired  to  his  province  in  the  country  of 
the  Mar fi,. where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  was  to 
fucceed  Cn.  Strabo  in  the  command  of  fome  legi- 
ons ;  but  being  lefs  agreeable  to  thefe  troops  than  his 
predeceffor  had  been,  the  foldiers  mutinied  upon  his 
arrival,  and  put  him  to  death.  Cn.  Strabo,  though 
fufpe&ed  of  having  connived  with  them  in  this 
horrid  tranfaclion,  was  permitted  to  profit  by  it  in 
keeping  his  ftation.  So  quick  was  the  fucceilion 
of  crimes  which  diflreffed  the  republic,  that  one 
diforder  efcaped  with  impunity,  under  the  more 
atrocious  effects  of  another  which  followed. 
L  corn66'  When  Sylla  was  about  to  depart  from  the  city, 
cinna,  Cn.  Virgilius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  moved  an  impeach- 

Oclavms, 

Coir.  ment  againft  him  for  the  illegal  Heps  he  had  late- 
ly taken.  But  the  ftate  of  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates  was  urgent,  and  Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  Memmius,  by  which  perfons  named  to  com- 
mand had  a  privilege  when  going  on  fervice  to 
decline  anfwering  any  charge  which  fhould  be 
brought  againfl  them,  to  impede  their  departure. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rhodes, 
was  become  matter  of  the  Leffer  Alia,  had  fixed 

his 

;  L,  Fiorus,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.     Appian  tie  Jtell.  Civil,  lity.  i. 
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Lis  relidence  at  Pergamus,  and  employed  his  of-  CHAP. 

XIV 

ficers,  with  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  to  conti-  •  w  '  • 
nue  his  operations  in  different  quarters,  making 
rapid  acquisitions  at  once  on  the  fide  of  the  Scy- 
thian and  Thracian  Bofphorus  in  Macedonia  and 
in  Greece.  His  general,  Archelaus,  had  reduced 
mod  of  the  Greek  iflands,  and  was  battening  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  continent  alio.  De- 
los  had  revolted,  and  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Athens,  at  the  time  that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
this  general.  The  king  propofed  to  make  ufe  of 
it  as  a  decoy  to  bring  the  Athenians  themfelves 
under  his  power.  For  this  purpofe,  pretending 
veneration  for  the  god  to  whom  this  ifland  was 
facred,  he  expreffed  a  defire  to  reftore  it,  with  the 
treafure  he  had  feixed  there,  to .  its  former  condi- 
tion ;  and  fent  Ariftion,  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
now  an  officer  in  his  own  fervice,  with  .  an  e&ort 
of  two  thoufand  men,  to  deliver  this  treafure  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Ariftion  being,  un- 
der this  pretence,  received  into  the  Pyraeus,  took 
poffeffion  of  the  place,  and  continued  to  hold  it, 
with  the  city  of  Athens  itfelf,  for  Mithridates, 
who,  by  means  of  the  reinforcements  fent  into  At- 
tica,  foon  after  enabled  him  to  overrun  Beotia, 
Achaia,  and  Laconia. 

To  thefe  alarming  encroachments  on  the  Ro- 
man territory,  and  to  the  perfonal  injuries  done  to 
fuch  of  their  generals  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
Mithridates  had  joined  a  barbarous  outrage,  which 
roufed,  in  the  higheft  degree,  the  refentment  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Roman  People.     He  had  fent  orders  to  all  his 

xiv. 
^_-y-^j  commanders  in  every  town  and  ftation  in  Afia,  on 

a  day  fixed,  to  begin  a  maffacre  of  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens that  were  any  where  fettled  in  that  cotmtry, 
and  to  publifh  a  reward  for  the  flaves  of  any  Ro- 
man who  fhould  fucceed  in  deftroying  their  ma- 
iler. This  order  was  executed  with  marks  of  in- 
fult,  in  which  the  vile  inftruments  of  cruelty,  for 
the  moft  part,  are  apt  to  exceed  their  inftruclions. 
It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  at  Ephefus,  Per- 
gamus,  and  other  cities  of  Afia,  entire  families, 
without  diftinclion  of  fex  or  age,  infants  with  their 
parents,  taking  refuge  in  the  temples,  and  embra- 
cing the  altars,  were  dragged  from  thence  and 
murdered.  But  the  number  of  perfons  who  perifti- 
ed  in  this  maffacre,  if  ever  known,  is  no  where 
mentioned  ' . 

The  refentment  which  was  natural  on  this  oc- 
,  cafion,  together  with  the  real  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  empire,  fully  juftified  the  contempt  with 
which  Sylla  treated  the  impeachment  of  Virgilius, 
and  the  celerity  with  which  he  left  the  city  of 
Rome.  Having  tranfported  to  Dyrachium  an  army 
of  fix  legions,  he  took  the  route  of  Theflaly  and 
jEtolia  ;  and  having  raifed  in  thefe  countries  con- 
tributions for  the  pay  and  fubfiltence  of  his  army 
he  received  the  fubmilfion  of  the  Beotians,  who 
had  lately  been  obliged  to  declare  for  Mithridates, 
and  advanced  to  Athens,  where  Ariflion  in  the* 
city,  and  Archelaus  in  the  Pyrasus,  were  prepared 

to 

i  Apjiar.  de  Eell.  Mithricl.  p.  585,  586. 
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to  make  a  vigorous  refiftance.     Mithridates,  who  CHAP. 

XIV 

was  mafter  of  the  fea,  collected  together  all  the  uJ-y-—/ 
troops  which  he  had  diftributed  in  the  iflands,  and 
ordered  a  great  reinforcement  from  Afia  to  form 
~an  army  on  the  fide  of  Beotia  for  the  relief  \>f 
Athens. 

Sylla,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  haftened  the  liege 
of  this  place.  He  firft  made  an  attempt  to  force 
his  way  into  the  Pyraeus  by  fcaling  the  walls ;  but 
being  repulfed,  had  recourfe  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  attack.  He  erected  towers,  and  raifing  them 
to  the  height  of  the  battlements,  got  upon  the 
fame  level  with  the  befieged,  and  plied  his  mifliles 
from  thence.  He  (hook  the  walls  with  battering 
engines,  or  undermined  them  with  galleries,  and 
made  places  of  arms  for  his  men  near  to  where  he 
expected  to  open  a  breach.  But  the  defence  of 
the  place  was  vigorous  and  obftinate,  arid  fo  well 
conducted,  that  he  was  obliged,  after  many  fruit- 
lefs  efforts,  to  turn  the  liege  into  a  blockade,  or 
to  await  the  effects  of  famine,  by  which  the  city 
began  already  to  be  prefTed,  and  by  which  it  was 
in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  laft  extremity. 
Thofe  who  were  confined  in  the  place,  had  con- 
fumed  all  the  herbage,  and  killed  all  the  animals 
that  were  to  be  found  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls ;  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  imple- 
ments of  leather,  or  other  materials  that  could  be 
turned  into  fuilenanee,  and  came  at  laft  to  prey 
upon  the  carcafes  of  the  dead.  The  garrifon  was 
greatly  diminifhed  in  numbers ;  and  of  thofe  who 

remained, 
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CHAP  remained,  the  greater  part  was  difpirited  and 
V— sr-^ —  weak  :  but  Ariilion,  on  account  of  the  treache- 
rous manner  in  which  he  had  feized  the  place,  ex- 
peeling  for  himfelf '  no  quarter  from  the  Roman 
general,  ftill  withftood  the  defire  of  his  troops  to 
capitulate  ;  when  Sylla,  knowing  the  weak  ftate 
to  which  the  befieged  were  reduced,  made  a  vi- 
gorous effort,  flormed  and  forced  the  walls  with 
great  (laughter.  Ariftion,  who  had  retired  into  the 
Acropolis,  was  foon  afterwards  taken  and  flain. 

Archelaus,  likewife  greatly  diftrefled  in  the  Py- 
raeus,  found  means  to  efcape  by  water,  and  leaving 
the  poft  he  abandoned  to  be  occupied  by  Sylla. 
who  razed  its  fortifications  to  the  ground  he  haften- 
ed  to  join  the  army  that  was  forming  b,y  order  of 
his  mafter  on  the  fide  of  ThefTaly, 

The  army  of  Mithridates  advanced  into  Beotia. 
Every  part  of  it  was  fumptuoufly  provided  with  all 
that  was  neceffary  for  mbfiftence  or  parade.  There 
was  a  numerous  cavalry  richly  caparifoned  ;  an 
infantry  of  every  defcription,  varioufly  armed,  fome 
to  ufe  mifiile  weapons,  others  to  engage  in  clofe 
fight ;  a  large  train  of  armed  chariots,  which,  be- 
ing winged  with  fcythes,  threatened  to  fweep  the 
plains.  The  whole  army  amounted  to  about  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men.  But  their 
mailer,  with  all  his  ability,  it  appears,  in  the  man- 
ner of  barbarous  nations,  relied  on  the  numbers 
of  his  h  ft  to  thr  neglect  of  its  order,  or  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  ftrength.  Sylla  was  to  oppofe  this 

multitude. 
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multitude,   with   no  more   than   thirty  thoufand  c  H  A  p. 

xiv. 
men.  ^^ — . 

On  this  inferior  enemy,  Archelaus  continually 
prefied  with  all  his  forces,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  a  general  action,  which  Sylla  cautioufly 
avoided;  waiting  for  an  opportunity  that  might 
deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  he  had  in  the 
fuperiority  of  his  numbers.  The  armies  being 
both  in  Beotia,  Archelaus  inadvertently  took  poft 
near  Cheronea,  on  the  afcent  of  a  fteep  hill  that 
was  formed  into  natural  terraces  by  ledges  of  rocks, 
and  which  terminated  at  laft  in  a  peak  or  narrow 
iummit.  On  the  face  of  this  hill  he  had  crowded 
his  infantry,  his  cavalry,"  and  his  chariots,  and 
trufted  that,  although  the  ground  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  operations  of  fuch  an  army,  it  was  ftill 
inacceffible,  and  they  could  not  be  attacked. 

While  the  Afiatic  general,  therefore,  believed 
himfelf  fecure  in  this  polition,  the  Roman  conti- 
nued to  obferve  him  from  the  poft  he  had  fortified 
at  a  little  diftance  ;  and  was  told  by  fome  natives  of 
the  country,  that  the  hill  which  Archelaus  had 
occupied  might  be  afcended  in  his  rear,  and  that 
a  body  of  men  might  be  conducted  fafely  and  un- 
obferved  to  the  fummit.  Upon  this  information 
Sylla  formed  his  plan  to  engage  the  enemy,  lent  a 
powerful  detachment  with  proper  guides  to  feize 
on  the  heights  above  their  encampment,  while  he 
himfelf  advanced  with  his  main  body  in  front  of 
their  ftation,  and  by  this  means  diverted  their  at- 
tention from  what  was  paffing  on  the  oppofite 

quarter, 
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CHAP,  quarter,  while  he  himfelf  was  prepared  to  profit  by 

XIV 

-     w  '  ._•  any  confufion  which  might  be  occafioned  by  an 
alarm  from  thence. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  an  enemy  on  the 
rear,  produced  the  alarm  that  was  intended,  in 
the  Afiatic  camp.  The  impetuous  defcent  they 
were  ordered  to  make  from  the  hill,  drove  all  in 
confufion  before  them.  The  rear  fell  down  on  the 
front.  A  great  uproar  and  tumult  arofe  in  every 
part.  In  this  critical  moment,  Sylla,  with  the  main 
body,  began  his  attack  in  front,  and  foon  broke 
into  the  midft  of  enemies,  who  were  altogether  uri- 
prepared  to  receive  him:  or  who  being  crowded  in 
u  narrow  fpace,  and  mixed  with  little  diftindion  of 
feparate  bodies,  of  officers  or  men  ;  and,  under  the 
difadvantage  of  their  ground,  could  neither  refift 
nor  retire.  In  the  centre,  numbers  were  trod  un- 
der foot  by  thofe  who  prefled  upon  them  from 
every  fide,  and  perifhed  by  violence  or  fuffocation  ; 
or,  while  they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  to  ef- 
cape,  employed  their  fvvords  againft  one  another. 
Of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  fcarce- 
]y  ten  thoufand  could  be  aflembled  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  the  place  to  which  Archelaus  directed 
his  flight.  Of  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  action, 
only  fifteen  men  were  milling,  and  of  theie,  two 
returned  on  the  following  day  T. 

.Archelaus,  even  after  this  rout  of  his  army,  be- 
ing itill  mailer  at  fea,  drew  fupplies  from  Alia  and 
from  the  neighbouring  iflands :  and,  being  iccure  in 
his  retreat  in  Eubcea,  made  frequent  dciccnts  on  the 

neighbouring 

i  For  this  p.TticuI.ir,  Plutarch  qnote*  tiie  Memoirs  of  Svlla  hun'.ell". 
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neighbouring  coafts.     While  Sylla  endeavoured  to  CHAP. 
cover  the  lands  of  Beotia  and  Attica  from  thefe  VXIJ'  - 
incurlions,   Mithridates  made  great  efforts  to  re- 
place his  army  in  that  country  ;  and  in  a  little 
time  had  tranfported  thither  eighty  thoufknd  frefh 
troops  under  Dorilaus,  to  whom  Archelaus  joined 
himfelf  with  thofe  he  had  faved  from  the  late  dif- 
after.     The  new  army  of  Mithridates,  confiding 
chiefly  of  cavalry,  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  in  Beotia,  which'  was  flat  and 
abounding  in  forage.     Sylla,   though  inclined  to 
keep  the  heights  on  which  he  was  lead  expofed 
to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  was,  in  order  to  cover  the 
country  from  which  he  drew  his  fubfiflence,  ob- 
liged to  defcend  to  the  plains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Orchomenos.     There  he  took  poft  among 
the  marlhes,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify  himfelf 
with  ditches  againit  the  enemy's  horfe.     While 
his  works  were  yet  unfinifhed,  being  attacked  by 
the  Aliatic  cavalry,  not  only  the  labourers,  but 
the  troops  that  were  placed  under  arms  to  cover 
the  workmen,  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled. 
Sylla,  having  for  fome  time  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
rally  them,  laid  hold  of  an  eniign,  and  rufhed  in  de- 
fpair  on  the  enemy.  "  To  me,"  he  faid,  "  it  is  glo- 
"  rious  to  fall  in  this  place :  but  for  you,  if  you  are 
"  afked  where  you  deferted  your  leader,  you  may 
'*  fay  at  Orchomenos."     Numbers  who  heard  this 
reproach,  returned  to  the  charge  with  their  gene- 
ral ;  and  wherever  they  prefented  themfelves,  flop- 
ped the  career  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to 

flight. 
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CHAP,  flight.     The  Roman  army  at  length  recovered  it-» 
xiv  > 

y  '  „  '  t  felf  in  every  part  of  the  field  ;  and  Sylla,  remount- 
ing his  horfe,  took  the  full  advantage  of  the  change 
of  his  fortune,  purfued  the  enemy  to  their  camp, 
and  forced  them  to  abandon  it  with  great  flaugh- 
ter. 

After  the  lofs  of  this  fecond  army,  Mithridates 
appears  to  have  defpaired  of  his  affairs  in  Greece : 
he  fuffered  Sylla  to  enter  into  quiet  pofleffion  of 
his  winter  quarters  in  TheiTaly,  and  authorifed 
Archelaus  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  confe- 
rence ;  the  king  of  Pontus  urged  by  his  lofies,  and 
the  Roman  Proconful  by  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy. 
There,  though  commanding  in  Greece  by  authori- 
ty from  the  Roman  Senate,  Sylla  had  been  degra- 
ded, and  declared  a  public  enemy,  by  a  formal  fen- 
tence  or  refolution  of  the  People  at  Rome.     An 
officer  had  been  fent  from  Italy  to  fuperfede  him ; 
and  a  Roman  army,   independent  of  his  orders, 
was  actually  employed  in  the  province.     Mithri- 
dates  too,  while  he  had  fuftained  fuch  lofles  in 
Greece,   was  preffed  by  the  other  army  in  Afia, 
under  the  command  of  Fimbria,  who,  with  inten- 
tions equally  hoftile  to  Sylla  as  to  Mithridates,  ad- 
vanced with  a  rapid  pace,  reduced  feveral  towns 
on  the  coaft,  and  had  lately  made  himlelf  matter 
of  Pergamus,  where  the  king  himfelf  had  narrow- 
ly efcaped  falling  into  his   hands.     In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  a  treaty  was  equally  feafonable  to  both, 

Sylla 
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Svlla  had  been  abfent  from  Rome  about  two  CHAP. 
years,  during  which  time,  having  no  fupplies  from  .  x*v'  . 
thence,  he  had  fupported  the  war  by  the  contribu- 
tions which  he  had  raifed  in  Greece,  ^Etolia,  and 
Thefialy,  and  with  the  money  he  had  coined  from 
the  plate  and  treafure  of  the  Grecian  temples1. 
The  republic,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  in  the 
pofieffion  of  his  perfonal  enemies,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  fup- 
prefled.  For  foon  after  his  departure  from  Rome, 
his  antagonift  China,  notwithstanding  the  engage- 
ments he  had  come  under,  revived  the  project  of 
keeping  the  more  refpeciable  citizens  in  fubje&ion, 
under  pretence  of  regulations  enacted  by  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  People. 

The  delignation  of  a  party  now  in  power  was 
the  fame  with  that  which  had  diflinguiihed  the 
followers  of  Tiberius  and  Gains  Gracchus ;  but 
the  objecl:  was  changed,  and  that  which  was  term- 
ed the  popular  faction  was  itfelf  differently  com- 
pofed.  Formerly  this  faction  confided  of  the  po- 
pulace of  Rome  and  of  the  poorer  citizens,  oppo- 
fed  to  the  noble  and  the  rich.  The  objects  for 
which  they  at  that  time  contended,  were  the  di- 
ftribution  of  corn,  new.  fettlements,  or  the  divifion 
of  lands.  At  prefent  the  parties  confifted  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  lately  admitted, 
or  Hill  claiming  to  be  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  the 
People  of  one  iide,  and  of  the  Senate  and  ancient 
citizens  on  the  other.  The  objecl:  to  which  the 
former  afpired,  was  a  full  and  equal  participation 

VOL.  II.  L  i* 
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CHAP,  in  all  the  powers  that  belonged  to  the  Roman 
>  x*v-  .  People.     They  were  far  from  being  fatisfied  with 
the  manner  of  their  enrolment  into  a  few  particu- 
lar Tribes,  and  laid  claim  to  be  admitted  without 
diftinclion  among  the  ancient  citizens,   and  like 
them  to  have  confideration  and  power  proportioned 
to  their  numbers.     In  this  they  were  fupported  by 
Cinna,  who  made  a  motion  in  their  favour  in  the 
aflembly  of  the  People,  and  at  the  fame  time  propo- 
fed  to  recal  Marius  and  the  other  exiles  of  that  par- 
ty from  their  banifhment.     The  Confiil  Odtavius, 
with  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  ancient  citi- 
zens, oppofed  their  defigns ;  but  Cinna  was  likely 
to  have  a  powerful  fupport  in  the  friends  of  the 
exiles,  and  in  the  new  citizens,  who  flocked  from 
every  town  in  the  country.     On  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  difcuffion  of  this  queftion,  his  parti- 
sans, in  great  numbers,  took  pofleffion  of  the  place 
of  aflembly,  and  were  obferved  to  be  armed  with 
daggers  or  fhort  fwords.     Oclavius  was  attended 
at  his  own  houfe  by  a  numerous  company  of  the 
ancient  citizens,  who  were  armed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  waited  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  cafe  might  require.     Being  told  that 
the  Tribunes  who  had  forbidden  the  queftion  were 
violently  attacked,  and  likely  to  be  driven  from  the 
place.  Thefe  adherents  of  the  Senate  came  forth  in- 
to the  ftreets,  and  drove  their  antagonifts,  with  fome 
bloodfhed,  through  the  gates  of  the  city.     Cinna 
endeavouring  to  make  head  againft  his  colleague, 
Invited  the   flaves,   under   a  promife   of  liberty, 

to 
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to  his  ftandard.     But  finding  it  impoilible  within  CHAP. 
a  city,  that  was  occupied  by  his  opponents,  to  ^x^    ^ 
withftand  their  force,  he  withdrew  to  the  country 
towns,    and  folicited  fupplies  from  thence.     He 
palTed  through  Tibur  and  Prasnefte  to  Nola,  and 
openly  implored  the  inhabitants  to  aid  him  againft 
their  common  enemies.     On  this  occafion  he  was 
attended  by  Sertorius,  and  by  fome  other  Senators 
who  had  embarked  in  the  fame  ruinous  faction. 
Their  felicitations  at,  any  other  time  might  per- 
haps have  been  fruitlefs  ;  but  now,  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  republic,   a  number  of  armies  were' 
ftill  kept  on  foot  in  Italy,  to  finim  the  remains  of 
the  focial  war.     Cn.  Strabo  commanded  one  army 
in  Umbria,  Metellus  another  on  the  confines  of 
Lucania  and  Samnium,  and  Appius  Claudius  a 
third  in  Campania.   Thefe  armies  confifted  ohkfly 
of  indigent  citizens,  become  foldiers  of  fortune, 
very  much  at  the  difpofal  of  the  leaders,  in  whofe 
name  they  had  been  levied,  to  whom,  as  ufual,  they 
had  fworn  the  military  oath,  and  on  whom  they 
depended  for  the  fettlements  and  rewards  which 
they  were  taught  to  exped:  at  the  end  of  their 
fervices.     Such  men  were  inclined  to  take  part  in 
the  caufe  of  any  faction  that  was  likely,  by  the 
expullion  and  forfeiture  of  any  one  clafs  of  the 
citizens,  to  make  way  for  preferments  and  fortunes 
to  thofe  who  were  emploj»ed  to  expel  them. 

Cinna  diftrufted  Pompey  and  Metellus  ;  but  hop- 
ing for  a  better  reception  from  Appius  Claudius, 
he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  this. general,  and  had  the, 
L  2  a;ddre& 
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c  H  \  P.  addrefs  to  gain  the  troops  who  were  under  his  com- 


lid  Mem-       Mean  time  the.Senate,  without  entering  into  any 
Ja-  particular  diicuflion  of  the  guilt  which  Cinna  had 

incurred  in  the  late  tumult  at  Rome,  found  that,'by 
having  deferted  his  flation,  he  had  actually  divert- 
ed himfelf  of  his  office  as  Conful,  and  they  ob- 
tained the  election  of  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  to  fup- 
ply  the  vacancy  which  his-defertion  had  occafioned, 
Marius,  being  informed  that  one  of  the  armies 
in  Italy,  with  a  Roman  Conful  at  its  head,  was  pre- 
pared to  fupport  him,  made  hafte  from  his  exile  in 
Africa  :  he  landed  in  Tufcany,  was  joined  by  num- 
bers, and  on  his  approach  to  Rome  had  an  offer  of 
being  veiled  with  the  enfigns  of  Proconful.  But  in- 
tending to  move  commiferation  or  pity,  he  declined 
every  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  until  the  fen- 
tcnce  of  attainder  or  baniihment,  which  had  been 
pronounced  againit  him,  mould  be  formally  rever- 
fed.  He  accordingly  prefented  himfelf  to  the  People 
as  he  pa(Ted,  in  the  manner  praclifed  by  fuppliants, 
with  a  mean  habit,  and  in  the  ghaftly  figure,  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  the  diftrefs  of  his  exile  ; 
but  with  a  countenance,  fays  his  hiflorian,  which, 
being  naturally  ftern,  now  rather  moved  terror 
than  pity  l.  .He  implored  the  protection  of  the 
country-towns,  in  whofe  caufe  he  pretended  to  have 
fuffcred,  and  whofe  interefts  were  now  embarked 
on  the  fame  bottom  with  his  own.  He  had  many 
partisans  among  thofe  who  had  compofcd  the  le- 

gions 

j  Plutarch,  in  Mai  jo. 
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gions  which  formerly  ferved  under  his  own  orders :  CHAP. 
Had  reputation  and  authority,  and  foon  affembled  ^fiL^j__, 
a  confiderable  force,  with  which,  in  concert  with 
Cinna,  Sertorius  and  Carbo,  he  advanced  towards 
Rome. 

Thefe  adventurers  inverted  the  city  in  three  fe- 
parate  divifions.  Cinna  and  Carbo  lay  before  it: 
On  th£  Appian  way,  Sertorius  took  poft  on  the  ri- 
ver above,  and  Marius  below  it.  The  laft>  to  pre- 
vent fupplies  from  the  fea,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  port  of  Oftia :  Sertorius  had  fent  a  detach- 
ment to  Ariminum.  to  prevent  any  relief  from  the 
lide  of  .Gaul. 

In  this  extremity  the  Senate  applied  to  Metel- 
lus,  requefting  that  he  would  make  any  poffible 
accommodation  with  fuch  of  the  Italian  allies  as 
were  ftill  under  arms,  and  haften  to  the  relief  of 
the  city.  The  delays  which  he  made  in  the  exe-- 
cution  of  thefe  orders  enabled  Cinna  and  Marius 
to  prevent  him  in  gaining  the  allies,  who  at  this 
time  had  it  in  their  option  to  accept  the  privileges 
they  claimed  from  either  party ;  and,  having  chofen 
to  join  themielves  with  the  popular  faction,  they 
threw  their  weight  into  that  fcale. 

Metellus,  however,  advanced  into  Latium  ;  and, 
being  joined  by  the  Conful  Odlavius,  took  pod  on 
the  Alban  Hill.  From  thence  they  found  that  the 
troops,  being  inclined  to  favour  their  Enemies,  de- 
ferted  apace.  The  commander  himfelf  being  left 
with  a  few  attendants,  defpaired  of  the  caufe,  and 

L  3  withdrew 
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CHAP,  withdrew  into  Africa.     Ofiavius  found  means  to 

VIT.  f 

-  emer  the  city,  and  refumed  his  flation. 

The  army  lately  commanded  b>  Pompeius  Stra- 
bo  was  now  deprived  of  its  general ;  he  having 
been  killed  by  lightning  in  his  camp.     And  the 
Senate  was  not  inclined  to  repofe  any  confidence 
in  the  men  he  had  commanded.     He  himfelf  Lad 
fome  time  helitated  between  the  parties  ;  and  the 
troops,  at  his  death,  were  flill  fuppofed  undecided 
in  their  choice.     With  fo  uncertain  a  profpect  of 
fupport,  the  Senate  thinking  it  more  fafe  to  capi- 
tulate with  Cinna  and  Marius,  than  to  remain  ex- 
pofed  to  the  horrors  of  a  florin  ;  offered  to  rein- 
ftate  Cinna  in  the  office  of  Conful,  and  to  reft  ore 
Marius,  with  the  other  exiles,  to  their  condition 
of  Roman   citizens ;    only   ftipulating   that   they 
would  fpare  the  blood  of  their  opponents,  or  pro- 
ceed in  their  complaints  againft  them  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 

While  this  treaty  was  in  dependence,  Mariusy 
affecting  the  modefty  of  a  perfofl  whom  the  law., 
according  to  his  late  fentence  of  banifhment,  had 
difqualified  to  take  any  part  in  the  flate,  ob- 
ferved  a  fullen  and  obftinate  filence.  Even  when 
the  terms  were  fettlefJ,  and  the  gates  were  laid 
open  to  himfelf  and  his  followers,  he  refufed  to 
enter  until  the  attainder  under  which  he  lay 
fhould  be  taken  off,  and  until  he  were  replaced 
in  his  condition  as  a  citizen  of  Rome.  The  Peo- 
ple were  accordingly  affembled  to  repeal  their  for- 
mer decree.  But  Mantis,  in  the  character  of  a 

praflifed 
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pradifed  foldier,  propofing  to  take  his  enemies  by  CHAP. 
iurprife,  did  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  the .  x^v>  . 
ceremony  he  himfelf  had  exacted.  While  the  bal- 
lots were  collecting,  he  entered  the  city  with  a 
band  of  armed  men,  whom  he  inftantly  employed  in 
taking  vengeance  on  thofe  who  had  concurred  in 
the  late  meafures  againft  him.  Although  the  gates, 
by  his  orders,  were  fecured,  many  of  the  Senators 
found  means  to  withdraw.  The  houfe  of  Sylla 
was  demolished,  fuch  as  were  reputed  his  friends 
were  (lain,  his  wife  and  his  children  narrowly 
efcaped.  Among  the  fignals  by  which  Marius  di- 
rected the  execution  of  particular  perfons,  it  was 
underftood  that  if  he  did  not  return  a  falute  which 
was  offered  him,  this  was  to  be  confidered  as  a 
warrant  for  immediate  death.  In  compliance  with 
thefe  inftruclions,  fome  citizens  of  note  were  laid 
dead  at  his  feet.  And  as  the  meaneft  retainers  of 
his  party  had  their  refentments  as  well  as  himfelf, 
and  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  their  paffions, 
the  city  refembled  a  place  that  was  taken  by  ftorm, 
and  every  quarter  refounded  with  the  cries  of  rage 
or  of  terror ;  a  horrid  fcene,  which  continued 
without  intermiffion  during  five  days  and  five 
nights.  The  Conful  Octavius  was  murdered  in 
his  robes  of  office,  and  in  prefence  of  his  lictors  ; 
two  Senators  of  the  name  of  Caefar,  Gains  and  Lu- 
'cius  ;  two  of  the  name  of  CrafTus,  the  father  and 
the  fon,  attempting  to  efcape,  but  likely  to  be  taken, 
fell  by  their  own  hands ;  Attilius  Serranus,  Publi- 
us.  Lentulus,  C.  Numitorius,  and  M.  JBaebius,  be- 

L  4  ing 
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CHAP,  mg  murdered  by  perfons  who  bore  them  a  parti- 

XIV 

T  '  .  cular  hatred,  the  bodies  were  faftened  on  a  hook,  . 
and  dragged  by  a  rope  through  the  ftreets ;  Marcus 
Antonius,  one  of  the  firft  Roman  Senators,  who- 
had  betaken  himfelf  entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a  Pleader  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Senate,  from 
which  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Orator, 
being  difcovered  in  a  place  of  concealment,  was 
killed  by  afTaffins  fent  for  the  purpofe.  The  heads 
of  the  others  were  expofed  on  the  roftra  ;  that  of 
Antonius  was  placed  on  the  table  of  Marius,  to 
whom  the  fight,  from  peculiar  motives  of  envy  or 
refentment,  was  fingularly  gratifying.  Catulus, 
once  the  colleague  of  Marius  himfelf  in  the  Con- 
fulate,  and  partner  in  his  laft  and  moft  deci- 
Jive  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  without  queftion 
one  of  the  moil  refpectable  Senators  of  the  age, 
being  included  in  the  warrant  for  general  exe- 
cution, had  numbers  to  folicit  for  his  life  ;  but 
Marius,  exafperated  the  more  by  this  appearance 
of  popular  regard  in  his  favour,  made  a  fhort  an- 
£wer,  He  mujl  die.  And  this  victim,  choofing  to 
avoid  by  a  voluntary  death  the  infults  likely  to  be 
offered  to  his  perfon,  having  (hut  himfelf  up  in 
a  clofe  chamber,  with  a  brafier  of  burning  char- 
coal, periihed  by  fuffocation.  Merula,  the  Flumen 
Diaiis,  or  Prieft  of  Jupiter,  whofe  name,  without 
his  own  knowledge,  had  been  infcrtbed  Conful 
upon  the  degradation  of  Cinna,  now  likewife,  will- 
ing to  maintain  to  the  laft  the  dignity  of  his 
ilation,  opened  his  own  arteries  at  the  ilirine  of  his 
fprinkling  the  idol  with  his  blood.  As  he 

felt 
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felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  tore  from  his  head  CHAP. 

YT  V 

the  apex  or  creft  of  the  order,  which  he  bore,  and  •  ^  '  - 
with  which,  by  the  maxims  of  his  religion,  he 
could  not  part  while  in  life,  but  with  which  on 
his  head  it  would  have  been  impious,  and  omi- 
nous of  evil,  to  have  died*  In  obferving  this 
ceremony,  he  called  upon  thofe  who  were  prefent 
to.  witnefs  the  exa&nefs  with  which  he  performed 
his  duty. 

The  horrors  of  this  maflacre  are  to  be  imputed 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  fury  of  Marius, 
acting  from  the  original  afperity  of  his  own  mind, 
ftung  with  animofity  to  every  diftinclion  of  birth, 
education,  or  manners,  which  marked  the  fuperior 
order  of  citizens,  and  now  wrought  up  by  recent 
difappointments  of  ambition,  and  by  his  fufferings 
in  exile,  into  a  deteftation  and  rancour,  which  no- 
thing fhort  of  fuch  a  fcene  could  affuage.  In  moft 
other  places,  indeed,  inftruments  would  have  been 
wanting  for  the  execution  of  fuch  a  work :  But 
at  Rome  were  found  in  fufficient  numbers,  fu- 
gitive flaves,  eager  to  avenge  their  own  fuffer- 
ings, in  the  blood  of  their  mailers  ;  parties  in 
private  quarrels  ;  thieves,  expecting  plunder,  in 
the  murder  of  the  wealthy  ;  a  populace,  fuch 
as  every  where  is  capable  of  the  wildefl  difor- 
der,  .when  afiembled  in  occafional  tumults ;  but 
here  peculiarly  nurfed  in  fcenes  of  iicenfe,  with 
pretenfions  to  political  importance,  and  even  to-  fo- 
vereignty,  detefting  the  fuperior  orders  of  the  itate, 
by  whom  they  felt  themielves  reftrained  ;  indigent, 
but  looking  for  relief,  not  to  their  own  induftry  or 

honeft 
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CHAP,  honed  arts,  but  to  gratuities,  obtained  by  corruption 
or  public  profufion.  In  their  very  entertainments 
or  fports,  whether  fights  of  gladiators,  or  baiting 
of  wild  beafts,  trained  to  a  ruthlefs  infenfibility 
and  indifference  to  blood :  Such  men,  having  the 
example  and  authority  of  a  leader,  whom  they  had 
long  confidered  as  the  champion  of  their  caufe,  and 
having  the  feveral  objects  of  their  fury  at  mercy, 
burft  out  into  a  fcene  of  wild  devaftation,  attend- 
ed with  murders,  rapes,  and  every  fpecies  of  out- 
rage, which  could  arife  from  the  iufpenfion  of  Go- 
vernment in  a  State,  where  the  disorderly  were 
found  in  fuch  numbers,  and  the  moft  powerful  re- 
ft raints  were  neceffary. 

Cinna  himfelf,  though  equally  bent  with  his  af- 
fociate  on  meafures  to  recover  his  power,  and 
to  reflore  his  party,  but  having  fewer  refent- 
ments  to  gratify,  was  mocked  with  thefe  enormi- 
ties, and  interpofed  his  authority  to  reftrain  them. 
The  mandates  of  office  being  inefficient  for  this 
purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  military  force,  and, 
driving  all  who  were  found  in  the  perpetration  of 
fuch  crimes  into  places  inclofed,  or  into  the  recefs  of 
fquares  or  narrow  ftreets,  had  them  in  great  num- 
bers, without  inquiry  or  diftindtion,  put  to  the 
fword. 

Some  degree  of  refpite  or  calm  being  obtained 
by  thefe  means,  it  was  propofed  to  refume  the  ap- 
peareance  of  regular  Government,  as  far  as  the 
times  could  allow.  The  Confulate  of  Cinna  was 
accordingly  reftored ;  and  Marius,  though  without 
any  form  of  election,  afibciated  in  the  office.  In  fuch 
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a  feafon  of  terror,  there  could  not  be  any  rifk  to  CHAP. 
the  party  in  recurring  to  the  ordinary  fuffrage  of  the  -  x*v~ 
People;  but  an  election  was  deemed  unneceflary, 
and  the  enfigns  of  office  were  affumed  without  it. 

Marius,  though  now  preceded  in  form  by  the 
Lictors,  could  not  return  to  the  habits  of  a  legal 
magiilrate.  The  objects  of  his  refentment  were 
flill  facrificed  to  his  fury,  without  any  trial,  and 
under  his  own  infpedtion.  But,  in  the  midfl  of 
cries  which  were  occafioned  by  thefe  executions, 
the  name  of  Sylla,  and  the  fame  of  his  victories  in 
Greece,  gave  continual  prefage  of  a  retribution, 
no  way  likely  to  fall  fhort  of  the  provocation  which 
was  now  given  in  the  fubverfion  of  public  order  at 
Rome.  And  although  the  principal  author  ot 
thefe  wrongs  was  not  deflined  to  abide  the  future 
confequences  in  his  own  perfon,  the  immediate 
effect  to  him  was  fufficiently  awful.  Even  the  obdu- 
rate foul  of  Marius,  unable  to  endure  fuch  a  load 
of  guilt  and  remorfe,  patted  from  the  agitation  of 
fury  to  that  of  terror  and  nocturnal  fears,  which 
gave  evident  ligns  or  indications  of  a  difordered 
mind.  Some  one,  he  imagined,  continually  found- 
ed in  his  ears  the  words  of  a  poet,  Horrid  is  the 
dying  lion's  den  ;  and  thefe  words  being  applied 
to  himfelf,  feemed  to  announce  his  approaching 
diffolation.  He  took  to  the  uie  of  wine  in  excefs, 
contracted  a  pleuriiy,  and  died  on  the  feventh  day 
of  his  illnefs,  in  the  feventeenth  day  of  his  laft  or 
feventh  confulate,  and  in  the  feventieth  year  of 
his  age  ;  leaving  the  tools  he  had  employed  in 

fubverting 
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"C  H.A  P.  fubverting  the  government  of  his  country  to  pay 
.  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  ! 

Livy,  it  appears1  from  the  remaining  epito- 
me of  this  part  of  his  work,  had  made  it  a  queftion, 
-whether  this  celebrated  perfonage  had  been  moft 
uieful  to  his  country  as  a  foldier,  or  pernicious  as 
a  citizen.  It  has  happened  unfortunately  for  his 
fame,  that  he  cloied  the  fcene  of  life  with  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  kind.  In  what  degree  he  retain- 
ed his  genius  or  abilities  cannot  be  known.  His 
infatiable  thirft  of  power,  like  avarice  in  the  cafe 
of  the  fuperanriuated  mifer,  feemed  to  grow  with 
age.  His  hatred  of  the  Nobles,  contracted  in  the 
obfcurity  of  his  early  life,  remained  with  him  af- 
ter he  himfelf  had  laid  the  ampleft  foundations  of 
Nobility  in  his  own  family.  And  he  died  in  an  at- 
tempt to  extiiiguifh  all  juft  or  regular  government, 
in  the  blood  of  thofe  who  were  moft  eminently 
qualified  or  difpofed  to  fuflain  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  Marius,  the  government  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  China.  While  many  of  the 
Senators,  and  other  citizens,  obnoxious  to  the  pre- 
vailing party,  had  taken  refuge  with  Sylla  :  this 
general  himfelf  was  declared  a  public  enemy  ,  his 
effects  were  feized  ;  his  children,  with  their  mo- 
ther, having  narrowly  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  his 
enemies,  were  fled  to  the  father  in  Greece.  In 
thefe  circumftances  he  made  not  any  change  in  his 
conduct  of  the  war,  nor  made  any  conceffions  to 

the 

T  Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  viii.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  Plutarch.- ia 
Mario.  Floras,  lib.  iii.  c  21.  Vclleius  Pater,  lib.  it.  c.  19,  3cc.  Dio. 
Cafl".  in  Fragmentis. 
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the  enemy  againft  whom  he  was  employed.     He  CHAP. 

Vl"\7 

talked  familiarly  everyday  of  his  intention  to  fup-  v_lyj_> 
prefs  the  diforders  at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  his  friends,  but  not  till  he  had  forced  Mi- 
thridates  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  he 
had  done  to  the  Romans  and  to  their  allies  in  Afia. 

Alarmed  by  the  report  of  fuch  threats,  Cinna 
tool^-meafures  to  ftrengthen  his  own  party;  aJTu- 
med,  upon  the  death  of  Marius,  Valerius  Flaccus 
as  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  Conful ;  and,  ha- 
ving affigned  him  the  command  in  Afia,  with  two 
additional  legions,  trailed,  that  with  this  force  he 
might  obtain  pofleffion  of  the  Province,  and  fur- 
.niih  to  Sylla  fufficient  occupation  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  Italy. 

But  Flaccus,  upon  his  arrival  in  Theflaly,  was 
deferted  by  part  of  the  army  he  was  deftined  to 
employ  ;  and  pafling  through  Macedonia  in  his 
route  to  Afia  with  the  remainder,  a  difpute  arofe 
between  himfelf  and  his  lieutenant  Firnbria,  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  the  Conful,  and  in  the 
fucceffion  of  Fimbria  to  the  command.  So  little 
deference  or  refpeft  did  foldiers  of  fortune  pay, 
in  the  diforder  of  thofe  unhappy  times,  even  to 
the  heads  of  a  party  they  profeffed  to  ferve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  feduced  to  his 
ftandard,  after  he  had  aflaflinated  their  general, 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  Afia,  and  haftened,  as 
has  been  obferved,  the  refolution  to  which  Mithri- 
dates  was  come,  of  applying  for  peace.  To  this 
ftately  but  crafty  prince,  urged  by  the  necefiity  of 
his  own  affairs,  the  conjuncture  appeared  to  be 

favourable, 


CHAP,  favourable,  when  fo  much  diftraftion  took  place 

Tf  TV 

«-  w  '  -  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  He  had  experienced 
the  abilities  of  Sylla  ;  he  knew  his  eager  defire  to 
be  gone  for  Italy,  and  to  be  revenged  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  he  expected  to  gain  him  by  proffering 
afiiftance  in  the  war  he  was  about  to  wage  with 
the  oppolite  party  at  Rome. 

Upon  a  mefiage  from  Archelaus,  Sylla  readily 
agreed  to  an  interview  in  the  ifland  of  Delos  ;  and 
here  being  told,  in  the  name  of  Mithridates,  that 
he   mould  have  money,  troops,  and  Ihipping  to 
make  a  defcent  upon  Italy,  provided  he  would  en- 
ter into  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  Pontus, 
or  join  him  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  he 
himfelf  was  now  profcribed,  Sylla,  in  his  turn,  pro- 
pofed  to  Archelaus  to  defert  Mithridates,  to  deliver 
up  the  fleet  and  army  which  was  under  his  com- 
mand, and  to  rely  for  protection  and  reward  on  the 
faith  of  the  Romans.   They  will  fpeedily  feat  you, 
he  faid,  on  the  throne  of  Pontus.   Archelaus  having 
rejected  this  propofal  with  horror,  "  And  you," 
lays  Sylla,  "  the  flave,  or  (if  you  prefer  that  title) 
"  the  friend  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  will  not  betray 
"  your  truft,  and  yet,  to  me,  have  the  prefump- 
"  tion  to  propofe  an  acl  of  perfidy.     The  fields 
"  of  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos  mould  have  made 
"  you  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  a 
"  Roman." 

Upon  this  reply  Archelaus  faw  the  neceflity  of 
purchafing  the  treaty  he  was  'inftru died  to  obtain, 
and  accordingly  made  the  following  conceffions  : 

That 
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That  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  confifting  of  feventy  CHAP. 
Galleys,  mould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.       > — >/— * 

That  the  garrifons  fhould  be  withdrawn  from 
all  places  which  had  been  feized  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Alia,  together  with 
Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia  fhould  be 
evacuated,  and  the  frontier  of  Pontus,  for  the  fu- 
ture, be  the  boundary  of  Mithridates's  territory. 

That  the  Romans  mould  receive  two  thoufand 
talents x,  to  reimburfe  their  expence  in  the  war. 

That  prifoners  fhould  be  reftored,  and  all  de- 
ferters  delivered  up. 

While  thefe  articles  were  fent  to  Mithridates 
for  his  ratification,  Sylla  in  no  degree  relaxed  the 
meafures  he  had  taken  to  fecure  and  to  facilitate- 
the  palTage  of  his  army  into  Afia.  He  fent  Lucul- 
lus  2  round  every  ftation  on  the  coaft  to  procure 
an  affemblage  of  fhipping ;  and  he  himfelf,  after  ha- 
ving made  fome  incurfions  into  Thrace,  to  gratify 
his  army  with  the  fpoil  of  nations  who  had  often 
plundered  the  Roman  province,  continued  his 
route  to  the  Hellefpont,  but  on  his  way  he  was 
met  by  the  mefiengers  of  Mithridates,  who  in- 
formed him  that  their  mailer  agreed  to  all  the 
articles  propofed,  except  to  that  which  related 
to  the  ceffion  of  Paphlagonia  ;  and  at  the  fame 
.  time  made  a  merit  of  the  preference  he  had  given 
to  Sylla  in  this  treaty  ;  as  he  might  have  obtain- 
ed more  favourable  terms  from  Fimbria,  "  That 
"is  a  traitor,"  faid  Sylla, "  whom  I  fhall  fpeedily 

"  punifh 

i  About  386,000 1.  2  Vide  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo. 
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CHAP.  "  punifli  for  his  crimes.     As  for  your  mafter,  I 

"V"|"\r  ,  f 

•     ^  '     "  fhall  know,  upon  my  defcent  in  Afia,  whether 
**  he  choofes  to  have  peace.or  war." 

Being  arrived  at  the  Hellefpont,  he  was  joined  by 
Lucullus  with  a  number  of  veflbls,  which  enabled 
ihim  to  pars  the  ftrait.  Here  he  was  met  by  another 
me'flage  from  Mithridates,  defiring  a  perfonal  inter- 
view ;  which  was  accordingly  held  in  the  prefence 
of  both  armies,  and  at  which  the  king  of  Pontus, 
after  fome  expoftulations,  agreed  to  all  the  condi- 
tions already  mentioned.  In  this  he  probably 
aded  from  policy,  as  well  as  from  the  neceffity  he 
felt  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  his  affairs.  He  flili 
hoped,  that  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  he  might 
turn  the  arms  of  Sylla  againft  the  Romans,  and 
trufted  that  the  peace  he  obtained  for  himfelf  in 
Alia  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  war  in  Italy, 
more  likely  to  diftrefs  his  enemies  than  any  efforts 
he  himfelf  could  make  againft  them.  With  this 
Teafonable  profpect  he  retired  into  his  own  king- 
dom of  Pontus ;  and  there,  ftrengthenirig  himfelf 
by  alliances  and  the  acqiiifition  of  territory  on  the 
northern  coafts  bf  the  Euxine,  lie  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  future  emergencies,  and  to  profit  by 
the  ftate  of  cdnfufion  into  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Romans  were  likely  to  fall. 

Sylla  having  brought  the  Mithridatic  war  to  an 
rflue  fo  honourable  for  himfelf,  and  having  every 
where  gratified  his  army  with  the  fpoils  of  their 
enemies,  being  pofTefled  of  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  and  a  numerous  fleet,  and  being  fecure  of 

the 
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the  attachment  of  the  legions,  who  had  experien-  CHAP. 
ced  his  liberality,  and  refted  their  hopes  in  fu- .  X*V' 
ture  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprise,  prepared 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  thofe  of  the 
republic  in  Italy.  He  proceeded,  however,  with 
great  deliberation  and  caution ;  and,  as  if  the  State 
at  Rome  were  in  perfect  tranquillity,  ftaid  to  re- 
duce the  army  of  Fimbria,  to  refettle  the  Roman 
province,  and  to  effect  the  reftoration  of  the  allies, 
Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes,  to  their  refpective 
kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia. 

Fimbria  being  required  by  Sylla  to  refign  a 
command  which  he  had  illegally  ufurped,  retort- 
ed the  charge  of  ufurpation,  and  treated  Sylla 
himfelf  as  an  outlaw :  but  upon  the  approach  of 
this  general,  being  deferted  by  his  army,  he  fled 
to  Pergamus,  and  there  had  an  end  put  to  his  life 
by  the  hands  of  a  flave,  of  whom  he  exacted  this 
fervice.  To  punifli  the  province  of  Alia  for  its 
defection  to  Mithridates,  Sylla  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  pay  down  a  fum  equal  to  five  years  or- 
dinary tax.  He  fent  Curio  to  replace  on  their 
thrones  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia, 
who  had  perfevered  in  their  alliance  with  Rome* 
and  fent  an  account  of  thefe  particulars  to  the  Se- 
nate, without  taking  any  notice  of  the  edict  by 
which  he  himielf  had  been  dripped  of  his  com- 
mand, and  declared  an  enemy x.  Before  he  fer 
fail,  however,  for  Italy,  he  thouglit  proper  to 
tranfmit  a  memorial,  fetting  forth  his  fervices  and 
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CHAP,  his  wrongs,  as  well  as  the  injury  done  to  many 

"V  T  V 

.  •  y  ',  Senators  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  and 
concluding  .with  menaces  of  juftice  againft  his 
own  enemies  and  thofe  of  the  republic,  but  allu- 
ring the  citizens  in  general  of  protection  and  fecu- 
rity.  This  paper,  being  read  in  the  Senate,  ap- 
peared to  alarm  many  of  the  members,  even  thofe 
who  had  leaft  to  fear  from  the  threats  it  contain- 
ed :  wifhed  for  expedients  to  reconcile  the  par- 
ties, and  to  avert  the  evils  which  the  republic 
muft  fuffer  from  their  repeated  contentions.  A 
foothing  anfwer  was  accordingly  fent  to  the  me- 
morial of  Sylla,  and  earneft  entreaties  were  made 
to  Cinna,  that  he  would  fufpend  his  levies  until 
a  reply  could  be  obtained  from  his  antagonift. 

u.c.  669.  But  Cinna,  in  contempt  of  thefe  pacific  intentions, 
took  meafures  to  fultain  the.  war;  divided  the 
fakes  witn  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  whom,  without 

Carbo.  any  form  of  election,  he  aflumed  for  his  colleague 
in  the  Confulate  ;  and,  in  the  partition  of  provin- 
ces, retained  for  himfelf  the  adminiftration  in  Ita- 
ly, while  he  affigned  to  Carbo  the  command  in 
the  neighbouring  Gaul.  Thefe  titular  magiftrates, 
with  all  the  adherents  of  their  faction,  betook 
themfelves  in  hafte  to  the  forming  of  troops,  and 
fecurihg  the  fidelity  of  the  towns  within  the  feve- 
ral  divifions  which  they  had  received  in  charge. 

Carbo  exacted  hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour 
from  all  the  towns  in  his  diftrict ;  but  as  he  had 
not  any  regular  authority  from  the  Senate  for  this 
meafure,  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  give  it  effect. 
To  Caftricius,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Placentia,  a 

perfon 
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perfon  of  great  age,  who  refufed  to  comply  with  CHAP. 
his  orders,  "  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  power  ?"     x*v'  . 
he  faid.     "  And  have  not  I,"  faid  the  other,  "  al- 
"  ready  had  life  enough  *  ?" 

Cinna,  however,  having  muftered  a  confiderable 
force,  and  intending  to  make  head  againft  Sylla 
in  Theffaly,  through  which  he  was  expected  to 
pafs  in  :his  way  to  Italy,  was  about  to  tranfport 
his  army  thither  ;  when  the  troops  being  averfe  to 
embark,  he  himfelf,  endeavouring  to  force  them, 
'was  killed  in  a  mutiny.  A  general .  diforder  and 
anarchy  pervaded  the  party.  The  election  of  a 
fucceflbr  to  Cinna  was  twice  interrupted  by  fup- 
pofed  unfavourable  prefages,  and  Carbo  remained 
fole  Conful. 

At  this  time  an  anfwer  was  received  from  Sylla  to 
the  propofals  made  by  the  Senate  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation of  parties.  In  this,  he  declared,  "  That 
"  he  never  could  return  into  friendlhip  with  per- 
"  fons  guilty  of  fo  many  and  fuch  enormous 
"  crimes.  If  the  Roman  people,  however;  were 
"  pleafed  to  grant  an  indemnity,  he  would  not  in- 
"  terpofe,  but  fliould  venture  to  affirm,  that  fuch 
"  of  the  citizens  as  chofe,  in  the  prefent  disorders, 
"  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  would  find  them- 
"  felves  fafer  than  in  that  of  his  enemy's."  He 
had  embarked  his  army  at  Ephefus,  and  in  three 
days  reached  the  Pyraeus,  the  port  of  Athens. 
Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  gout,  and  was  advi 
fed  to  ufe  the  hot  baths  at  Adipfus ;  at  which  he 
M  2  accordingly 
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CHAP,  accordingly  palled  fome  tirne,  and  with  iingular 
v-J^ — <  force  of  mind,  as  if  div -iV     of  all  public  or  pri- 
vate diitrefs,   amused   himielf,  in  his  ufual  war, 
with  perfcns  of  humour,  and  ordinary  company. 
His  fleet,   in  the  mean  time,   comifting  of  twelve 
hundred  mips,  coafted  round  the  Peloponnefus, 
and  took  on  board  the  army  which  had  marched 
by  Theflaly  to  Dyrachium.     Being  apprehenfive 
that  fome  part  of  the  legions,  upon  landing  in  Ita- 
ly, and  with  fo  near  a  profped  of  returning  to 
their  homes,  might  defert,    or,  trading  to  their 
confequence  in  a  civil  war,  might  become  difor-. 
derly  and  diftrefs  the  inhabitants,  he  exacted  a 
ipecial  oathj  by  which  every  man  bound  himfelf, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Italy,  to  abide  by  his  colours, 
and  to  obferve  the  ftridleft  order  in  his  march 
through  the  country.     The  troops,  wifhing  to  re- 
move -all  the  remains  of  a  diftruft  which  had  fug- 
gefled  this  precaution,  not  only  took  the  oath,  but 
made  voluntary  offer  of  a  contribution  towards 
the  fupport  of  the  war ;  and  Sylla,  without  ac- 
cepting the  aid  which  was  proffered  to  him,  fet 
fail  with  the  additional  confidence  which  this  proof 
of  attachment  in  the  army  infpired. 

He  had,  according  to  Appian,  five  Roman  le- 
gions, with  fix  thoufand  Italian  horfe,  and  con- 
fiderable  levies  from  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  fixty  thoufand  men. 
"With  this  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  face  of 
many  different  armies,  each  of  them  equal  or  fu- 

perior  in  number  to  his  own. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  now  at  the  head  of  the  comjnnnweahh  CHAP. 
were  fuppofed  to  have  on  foot,  at  different  flations,     XIV-   . 
above  two  hundred  thoufand  men.     L.  Cornelias  u.  c  670, 
Scipio  and  C.  Junius  Norbanus,  who  were  leaders  sdpio?c. 
of  the  party,  being  in  pofleffion  of  the  capital  and  j 
of  the  place  of  election,  were  named  for  Cohfuh. 
Norbanus,  as  acting  for  the  republic,  commanded 
a  great  army  in  Apulia;  Scipio,  another  on  the 
confines  of  Campania.     Sertorius,  young  Marias, 
with  Carbo,  in  the  quality  of  Proconful,  and  others 
(as  Plutarch  quotes  from  the  memoirs  of  Sylla)  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  commanders,  had  each  of 
them  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  cohorts  T ;  but  of  thefe  different  bodies  none 
attempted  to  diipute  the  landing  of  Sylla,  nor,  for 
fome  days,  to  interrupt  his  march.    He  according- 
ly continued  to  advance  as  in  a  friendly  country 
and  in  the  midft  of  profound  peace.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  confidering  the  iuperior  clafs  of  the 
people  at  Rome,  in  whofe  caufe  now  Sylla  ap- 
peared,  as  averfe  to  the  claim  they  had  made  of 
being  promifcuoufly  enrolled  in  the  Tribes,  were 
likely  to  oppofe  him,   and  to  favour  the  faction 
which  had  for  fome  time  prevailed  in  the  State. 
To   allay  their  fears,  or  to  prevent  their  taking 
an   active   part  againft  himfelf,  Sylla  fummon^d 
the  leading  men  of  the  country  towns  as  he  paf- 
fed,  and  gave  them  affurances  that  he  would  con- 
firm the  grants  which  had  been  made  to  them,  if 
they  did  not  forfeit  thefe  and  every  other  title  to 

M  3  favour, 
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CHAP,  favour,  by  abetting  the  faction  which  had  fub- 

.   x*v     verted  the  government. 

On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius, 
who,  as  has  been  obferved,  after  a  fruitlefs  attempt, 
in  conjunction  witl|  the  Conful  Octavius,  to  ca- 
ver Rome  from  the  attack  of  the  elder  Marius  and 
Cinna,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and  being  for- 
ced from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into  .Italy. 
This  officer  being  in  Liguria,  where  he'  ftill  retain- 
ed the  enfigns  of  Proconful,  had  fome  forces  on 
foot,  and  was  fuftaining  the  hopes  of  his  party, 
when  fo  great  a  change  was  made  in  their  favour 
as  was  produced  by  the  arrival  of  an  army  from 
Greece. 

Sylla  was.  likewi  e,  about  the  fame  time,  joined 
by  Gneius  Pompeius,  fon  to  the  late  Conful  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  who,  though  too  young  for  any  for- 
mal commiflion,  had  aflembled  a  conliderable  bo- 
dy of  men,  and  already  made  himfelf  of  importance 
in  the  prefent  flruggle.  Being  now  only  about  niner 
teen  years  of  age,  he  was  remarked  for  engaging 
manners,  and  a  manly  afpect,  which  procured  him 
a  general  favour  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  re- 
fpecT:  l .  This  diftinction  being  unfought  for,  was 
poffibly  felt  by  him  as  a  birth-right,  or  gave 
Jiim  an  early  impreflion  of  that  fuperiority  to 
his  fellow-citizens  which  he  continued  to  bear 
through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  had  ferved  in 

S* 

thofe  legions  with  which  Cinna  intended  to  have 
carried  the  war  againft  Sylla  into  Alia  or  Greece ; 
\>ut,  being  averfe  to  the  party,  had  withdrawn 

when 
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when  that  army  was  about  to  embark,  and  dif-  CHAP. 
appearing  fuddenly,  was  fuppofed  to   have  been  1_XIV'  - 
murdered   by  the   order  of  Cinna,   a   fufpicion, 
which,  among  other  circumftances,  incited  his  fol- 
diers  to  the  mutiny  in  which  their  general  was 
killed.   Sylla  appears  himfelf  to  have  been  won  by 
the  promifing  afpect  of  the  young  Pompey,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  diftinguifhing  marks  of  regard. 

Numbers  of  the  Senate  and  Nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  expofed  at  Rome  to  the  infults 
of  their  enemies,  now  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
Sylla.  The  Conful  Norbanus,  being  joined  by 
young  Marius,  lay  at  Canufium.  Sylla,  while  he 
was  preparing  to  attack  them,  fent  an  officer  with 
overtures  of  peace  ;  thefe  they  rejected  with  marks 
of  contempt.  This  circumftance  had  an  effect 
which  Sylla  perhaps  forefaw  or  intended.  It 
roufed  the  -indignation  of  his  army,  and,  in  the 
action  which  followed,  had  fome  effect  in  obtaining 
a  victory,  in  which  fix  thoufand  *  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  with  the  lofs  of  only  feventy  men  to 
himfelf. 

Norbanus,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Capua  ; 
and,  being  covered  by  the  walls  of  that  place, 
waited  the  arrival  of  Scipio,  who  intended  to  join 
him  with  the  army  under  his  command.  Sylla 
inarched  to  Tianum  to  prevent  their  junction ;  and, 
on  the  approach  of  Scipio,  propofed  to  negotiate. 
The  leaders,  with  a  few  attendants,  met  between 
the  two  armies,  and  were  nearly  agreed  upon 
M  4  terms 
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CHAP,  terms  of  peace;  but  Scipio  delayed  his  final  con- 

XIV1 

•  v  -  fent  until  he  mould  confult  with  Norbanus  at  Ca- 
pua. Sertorius  was  accordingly  difpatched  to  in- 
form Norbanus  of  what  had  pafled,  and  hostilities 
were  to  be  fufpended  until  his  return ;  but  this 
mefienger,  probably  averfe  to  the  treaty,  broke  the 
truce,  by  feizing  a  poft  at  Sueffa  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Sylla ;  and  the  negotiation  had  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  giving  the  troops  of  both 
armies,  as  well  as  their  leaders,  an  opportunity  of 
conferring  together  ;  a  circumftance  which,  in 
civil  wars,  is  always  dangerous  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties.  In  this  cafe  the  popularity  of  Sylla 
prevailed  ;  and  the  foldiers  of  his  army,  boafling 
of  the  wealth  which  they  had  acquired  under 
their  general,  infected  his  enemies,  and  feduced 
them  to  defert  their  leader.  Scipio  was  left  almoft 
alone  in  his  camp  ;  but  Sylla,  receiving  the  troops 
who  deferted  to  him,  made  no  attempt  to  feize 
their  commander,  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  and,  with 
the  acceffion  of  ftrength  he  had  acquired  by  the 
junction  of  this  army,  continued  his  march  to- 
wards Rome.  Norbanus  at  the  fame  time  evacuated 
Capua,  and,  by  forced  marches  in  a  different  route, 
arrived  at  the  city  before  him. 

About  this  time,  Sertorius,  who,  before  the  war 
broke  out,  had,  in  the  diftribution  of  provinces, 
been  appointed  Propraetor  of  Spain,  defpairing  of 
affairs  in  Italy,  in  which  probably  he  was  not  fuf- 
nciently  confulted,  repaired  to  his  province,  and 
(ictermined  to  try  wfcat  the  Ikill  of  a  Roman 

leader 
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leader  could  effecl:  at  the  head  of  the  warlike  na-  CHAP. 
tives  of  that  country.  . _3?v'  , 

The  chiefs  of  the  Marian  party,  who  remained 
in  Italy,  made  efforts  to  colle<ft  all  the  forces  they 
could  at  Rome.  Carbo,  upon  hearing  that  the 
army  of  Scipio  had  been  feduced  to  defert  their 
leader,  faid,  "  We  have  to  do  with  a  lion  and  a 
"  fox,  of  which  the  fox  is  probably  the  more  dan- 
"  gerous  enemy  of  the  two." 

Norbanus,  foori  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  pro- 
cured an  edid:  of  the  People,  by  which  Metellus, 
and  the  others  who  had  joined  their  forces  with 
Sylla,  were  declared  enemies  to  their  country.  A- 
bout  the  fame  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Capitol, 
and  the  buildings  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Va- 
rious fufpicions  were  entertained  of  the  caufe;  but 
as  no  party  had  any  intereft  in  this  event,  it  was 
probably  accidental,  and  ferved  only  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  People,  prone  to  fuperflition,  and  apt 
to  find  in  every  calamity  alarming  prefages,  as  well 
as  prefent  diftrefs. 

The  remainder  of  the  feafon  was  fpent  by  both 
parties  in  collecting  their  forces  from  every  quar- 
ter of  Italy ;  and  the  term  of  the  Confuls  in  office 
being    nearly  expired,  Carbo  procured  his  own  u.  c.  6;r. 
nomination  to  fucceed  them,  and  infcribed  the  en.  p"p'* 
name  of  a  young  Marius,  fcarcely  twenty  years  of  Carb0' 
age,  as  his  colleague.    This  perfon  is  by  fome  faid 
to  have  been  the  nephew,  by  others  the  adopted 
Ion,  of  the  late  celebrated  C.  Marius,  whofe  name 

had 
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CHAP  had  fo  long  been  terrible  to  the  enemies,  and  at 
.  X*V'  .  length  not  lefs  fo  to  the  friends,  of  Rome. 

At  this  time  the.  Senate  confented  to  have  the 
plate  and  ornaments  of  the  temples  coined  for  the 
pay  of  the  fuppofed  Confular  armies.  The  majo- 
rity of  its  members,  however,  notwithflanding  this 
adt  of  obfequioufnefs,  were  believed  to  favour  the 
ODpofite  party,  and  not  fit  to  be  trufted  in  cafe  the 
city  were  attacked.  In  confequence  of  this  fufpi- 
cion,  the  whole.being  affembied  together  by  orders 
of  the  Prsetors,  Damaiippus  and  Brutus,  numbers 
were  taken  afide  and  put  to  death  ;  of  thofe  defti- 
ned  to  die,  Qulntus  Mucius  Scsevola,  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  flying  to  the  temple  in  which  he  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  difcharge  his  facred  office,  was  killed  in 
the  porch. 

The  military  operations  of  the  following  fpring 
began  with  an  obftinate  fight  between  two  confi- 
derable  armies,  one  commanded  by  Metellus,  the 
.other  by  Carinas.  The  latter  being  defeated  with 
great  lofs,  Carbo  haftened  to  the  fcene  of  adlion, 
in  order  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  vanquiihed 
party. 

In  the  mean  time  Sylla,  being  encamped  at  Se- 
tia,  and  having  intelligence  that  the  young  Ma- 
ims was  advancing  againft  him,  put  his  army  in 
motion  to  meet  him,  forced  him  back  to  Sacripor- 
tum,  near  to  Praenefte,  where  an  adion  foon  after 
ehfued,  in  which  Marius  was  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  fled  in  diforder  to  Prae- 
nefte,  the  firft  who  arrived  were  received  into  the 
place  ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  that  the  enemy 

alfo 
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alfo  might  enter  in  the  tumult,  the  gates  were  CHAP. 

V'TTT 

Ihut,  and  many,  being  excluded,  were  flaughtered  •__      '   . 
under  the  ramparts.     Marius  himfelf  efcaped,  by 
means  of  a  rope  which  was  let  down  from  the 
battlements,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  fcale 
the  walls. 

In  confequence  of  this  victory  Sylla  inverted 
Praenefte ;  and  as  great  numbers  were  thus  fud- 
denly  cooped  up  in  a  town,  which  was  not  prepa- 
red to  fubiift  them,  he  had  an  immediate  profpect 
of  feeing  them  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  furren- 
dering  at  difcretion.  Committing  the  charge  of 
a  blockade  for  this  purpofe  to  Lucretius  OfFella,  he 
himfelf,  with  part  of  the  army,  proceeded  to  Rome. 
Metellus,  in  a  fecond  action^  had  defeated  the 
army  of  Carbo,  and  Pompey,  another  of  the  fame 
party  near  Sena ;  and  thus  the  forces  of  Sylla  be- 
ing victorious  in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  city  was  , 
prepared  to  receive  their  leader  as  foon  as  he  mould 
appear  at  the  gates.  Upon  his  approach  the  par- 

tizans  of  the  oppolite  faction  withdrew,  and  left 

r  i  ' 

him  matter  of  the  capital. 

Sylla  having  polled  his  army  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
he  himfelf  entered  the  city,  and  calling  an  afiem- 
bly  of  the  People,  delivered  an  harrangue,  in  which 
he  imputed  the  diforder  of  the  times  to  the  injuf- 
lice  and  cruelty  of  a  few  factious  men,  who  had 
overturned  the  government,  and  facrificed  the  beft 
blood  of  the  republic  to  their  ambition  and  to  their 
perfonal  refentments.  He  exhorted  the  well-dif- 
pofed  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  affured  them 
that  they  mould  foon  have  their  freedom  reftored. 

In 
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c  HAP.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gratified  his  own  army  with 
-  w  '  -  the  fpoils  of  the  oppolite  party,  declaring  the  effedts 
of  all  thofe  to  be  forfeited  who  had  been  accef- 
fary  to  the  crimes  lately  committed  againfl  the 
State.  After  this  firft  fpecimen  of  his  policy  in 
the  city,  leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  execute  his 
orders,  he  haftened  to  Clufium,  where  Carbo,  be- 
ing joined  by  a  confiderable  reinforcement  from 
Spain,  was  preparing  to  recover  the  metropolis,  or 
to  relieve  his  colleague  Marius,  who  was  reduced 
to  great  diftrefs  in  Prsenefte. 

The  events  which  followed  the  arrival  and  ope- 
rations of  Sylla  in  Tufcany  were  various,  but  for 
the  moft  part  unfavourable  to  Carbo,  whofe  force, 
by  defertion  and  the  fword,  was  declining  apace. 
The  iffue  of  the  war  feemed  to  depend  on  the  fate 
of  Praenefte,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  party  was 

therefore  directed  to  the  relief  of  that  place.    The 

-1 

Lucanians  and  Samnites,  who  had  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  the  late  Caius  Marius,  and  who,  by  his 
favour,  had  obtained  the  promifcuous  enrolment 
to  which  they  afpired,  apprehending  immediate 
thin  to  themfelves,  in  the  fupprefiion  of  a  party  by 
whbm  alone  they  had  been  favoured,  determined 
to  make  one  great  effort  for  the  relief  of  Praenefte. 
They  were  joined  in  Latium  by  a  large  detach- 
—  °nt  fent  by  Carbo,  under  Carinas  and  Marcius, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  lines  of  the  be- 
iiegers  at  Praenefte,  and  to  open  the  blockade  of 
that  place.  But  having  failed  in  this  defign,  they 
turned,  with  defperation,  on  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf, 

which 


I 
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which  was  but  flightly  guarded  by  a  fmall  detach-  CHAP. 
ment  which  had  been  left  for  that  purpofe.     Syl- .  XIJ- 
la  being  informed  of  their  intention,  with  hafty 
marches  returned  to  the  city,  and  found  the  ene- 
my already  in  poffeffion  of  the  fuburbs,  and  pre- 
paring to  foFce  the  gates. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  he  ar- 
rived, after  a  long  march.  Some  of  his  officers 
propofed,  that  the  troops,  being  fatigued,  fhould 
have  a  little  time  to  repofe  themfelves ;  and  that, 
for  this  purpofe,  they  mould  remain  under  cover 
of  the  walls  until  the  following  day.  Sylla,  how- 
ever, propofing,  rather  by  his  unexpected  prefence, 
and  by  coming  to  a<5tion  at  an  unufual  hour,  to  fur- 
prife  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  at- 
tack. The  event  for  fome  time  was  doubtful ;  the 
wing  that  was  led  by  himfelf  -was  repulfed,  or  did 
not  make  the  impreffion  expected  ;  but  the  other 
wing  under  GrafTus  had  a  better  fortune,  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  and  drove  them  to  Antemnae. 

The  action,  though  thus  varioas-in  the  different 
parts  of  it,  became,  in  the  event,  completely  deci- 
fiye.  Eighty  thoufand  of  the  Marian  party  were 
killed  in  their  flight,  and  eight  thoufand  taken. 
Carbo,  in  defpair  of  the  caufe,  fled  into  Sicily. 
The  troops  who  were  blocked  up  frf-Praenefte,  ha- 
ving no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief,  furrendered 
-themfelves,  and  the  whole  party  was  difperfed  or 
cut  off.  The  young  Marius  attempted  to  efcape  by 
the  galleries  -of  a  mine,  of  which  there  w^re  ma- 
ny 
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CHAP,  nf  under  the  place1 ;  and  being  prevented,  killed 

»     v  '..»  himfelf.     His  head  was  carried  to  Sylla,  and  by 

his  order  cxpofed  in  the  market-place.     "  That 

."  boy,"  he  faid,  "  fho.uld  have,  learnt  to  row  be- 

"  fore  he  attempted  to  ftee.r>" 

The  leader  of  the  victorious  party  having  now 
removed  all  impediments  from,  his  way,  proceeded 
to  retaliate  on  the  authors  of  the  late  diforders 
with  a  force  equal  to  the  violence  with  which  it 
had  been  provoked.  About  fix  or  eight  thoufand 
of  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  bu- 
lieft  inftruments  of  the  late  ufurpations  and  mur- 
ders, being  taken  prifoners  in  the  war,  or  furprifed 
in  the  city,  were,  by  his  direction,  Ihut  up  in  the 
circus,  and  inftantly  put  to  death. 

While  this  horrid  fcene  was  acting,  he  had  af- 
fembled  the  Senate,  at  a  little  diftance,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Bellona  ,  and  as  many  of  the  members  then 
prefent  had  either  favoured,  or  at  lead  tamely  fub- 
mitted  to  the  late  ufurpation,  he  made  them  a 
*'.••        .fpeech  on  the  flate  of  the  republic,  in  which  he 
-zeproached  them  as  acceffary  to  the  late  difor- 
ideas,  and  admonifhed  them,  for  the  future,  to  re- 
.fpect  the  legal  government  and  conftitution  of  their 
country.    In  the  midft  of  thefe  admonitions,  the 
<:ries  of  thofe  who  were  flaughtered  in  the  cir- 
cus reaching  their  ears,  the  aflembly  was  greatly 
alarmed,  and  many  of  the  members  ftarted  from 
their  feats.     Sylla,  with  a  countenance  ftern,  but 
Aindifturbed,  checked  them  as  for  an  inftance  of 

levity. 


l  Vid.  Stttbo,  lib.  <ff.  p.  433. 
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levity.     "   Be  compofed,"  he  faid,  "  and  attend  c  H  \  r. 

YT  V 

"  to  the  bufinefs  for  which  your  are  called.  What , -'  '•- 
"  you  hear  are  no  more  than  the  cries  of  a  few 
"  wretches,  who  are  fufTering  the  punifhment-  due 
"  to  their  crimes."  From  this  interruption  he 
refumed  his  fubjecl,  and  continued  fpeaking  till 
the  maflacre  of  thefe  unhappy  victims  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  a  harangue  which  he  afterwards  delivered 
to  the  People,  he  fpoke  of  his  own  fervices  to  the 
republic,  and  of  the  mifdemeanour  of  others,  in 
terms  that  ftruck  all  who  heard  him  with  terror. 
"  The  republic,"  he  faid  (if  his  opinion  were  fol- 
lowed), "  mould  be  purged  ;  but  whether  it  were 
"  fo  or  no,  the  injuries  done  to  himfelf  and  his 
"  friends  mould  be  punifhed."  He  accordingly 
ordered  military  execution  againft  every  perfon 
who  had  been  acceflary  to  the  late  maffacres  and 
ufurpations  ;  and  while  the  fword  was  yet  reek- 
ing in  his  hands,  pafied  great  part  of  his  time,  as 
ufual,  in  mirth  and  diflipation  with  men  of  hu- 
mourous and  iingular  characters.  He  deigned  not 
even  to  inquire  into  the  abufes  that  were  commit- 
ted in  the  execution  of  his  general  plan.  Many  of 
the  diforders  which  took  place  in  the  former  maf- 
facre  were  accordingly  renewed.  The  perfons  who 
were  employed  in  it,  frequently  indulged  their 
own  private  refentment  and  their  avarice  in  the 
choice  of  victims.  Among  thefe,  Cataline,  then  a 
young  man,  had  joined  the  victorious  party  ;  and 
plunged,  with  a  fingular  irnpetuoiity,  into  the  midft 

of 


CHAP,  of  a  florm  which  now  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the 

^  KL^'  -  city.     He  is  faid,   among  other  perfons  to  whom 

he  bore  an  averfion,  or  whofe  effeds  he  intended 

to  feize,  to  have  murdered  his  own  brother,  with 

itrange  circumftances  of  cruelty  and  horror. 

While  thefe  dreadful  murders,  though  mixed 
with  examples  of  a  juft  execution,  were  perpe- 
trated, a  young  man,  C.  Metellus,  had  the  courage 
to  addrefs  himfelf  to  Sylla  in  the  Senate,  and  de- 
iired  he  would  make  known  the  extent  of  his  de- 
iign,  and  how  far  thefe  executions  were  to  be  car- 
ried ?  "  We  intercede  not,"  he  faid,  "  for  the  con- 
"  demned ;  we  only  entreat  that  you  would  re- 
"  lieve  out  of  this  dreadful  ftate  of  uncertainty 
"  all  thofe  whom  in  reality  you  mean  to  fpare." 

Sylla,  without  being  offended  at  this  freedom, 
publimed  a  lift  of  thofe  he  had  doomed  to  deftruc- 
tion,  offering  a  reward  of  two  talents  for  the  head 
of  each,  and  denouncing  fevere  penalties  againfl 
every  perfon  who  mould  harbour  or  conceal  them. 
Hence  arofe  the  pradice  of  publifliing  lifts  of  the 
perfons  to  be  maflacred,  which  under  the  odious 
name  of  Profcription,  was  afterwards  imitated  with 
fuch  fatal  effects  in  the  fubfequent  convulfions  of 
the  State. 

The  prefent  profcription,  although  it  promifed 
fome  fecurity  to  all  who  were  not  comprehended 

the  fatal  lift,  opened  a  fcene,  in  fome  refpeds, 
more  dreadful  than  that  which  had  been  formerly 
aded  in  this  mafikcre.  By  the  promifed  reward, 
the  hands  of  fervants  were  hired  againft  their  ma- 

fters 
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liers,  and  even  tfcofe  of  children  againfl  their  parents.  CHAP. 
The  mercenary  of  every  denomination  were  en-  1_x|'v'  . 
couraged,  by  a  great  premium,  to  commit  what  be- 
fore only  the  executioners  of  public  juftice  thought 
themfelves  entitled  to  perform  ;  and  there  followed 
a  fcene,  in  which  human  nature  had  full  fcope  to 
exert  all  the  evil  of  which  it  is  fufceptrble,  treach- 
ery, ingratitude,  diftruft,  malice,  and  revenge  ; 
and  would  have  retained  no  claim  to  our  efteeni 
or  commiferation,  if  its  character  had  not  been  re- 
deemed by  contrary  inftances  of  fidelity,  genero- 
fity,  and  courage,  difplayed  by  thofe  who,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  friends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  pre"- 
ierve  mere  objects  of  pity,  who  took  refuge  under 
their  protection,  rifke4  all  the  dangers  with  which 
the  profcribed  themfelves  were  threatened. 

In  confequence  of  theL  nieafures,  about  five 
thoufand  perfons  of  confideration  were  put  to  death, 
among  whom  were  reckoned  forty  Senators,  and 
fixteen  hundred  of  the  Equeftrian  order. 

From  thefe  beginnings  the  Romans  had  reafon 
to  apprehend  a  tyranny,  more  fanguinary  perhaps 
than  any  that  ever  afflicted  mankind.  "  If  in  the 
"  field  you  flay  all  who  are  found  in  arms  ageinfl  * 
"  you,'*faid  Catulus  %  "  and  in  the  city  you  flay 
"  even  the  unarmed  ;  over  whom  do  you  propofe 
"  to  reign?" 

Thefe  reproaches  were  by  Sylla  received  as 
jefts ;  and  the  freedom  and  eafe  of  his  manners, 
as  well  as  the  profeffions  .he  made  of  regard  t» 

VOL.  II.  N  the 

I  Probably  the  Ton  of  him  who  periihed  in  fhc  tyrsni:>?  of  M;r" 
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CHAP,  the  commonwealth,  were  imputed  to  infenfibility, 
"rV  '  .  or  to  a  barbarous  diffnnulation,  which  rendered 
his  character  more  odious,  and  the  profpect  of  his 
future  intentions  more  terrifying. 

In  comparing  the  prefent  with  the  late  ufurpa- 
tion  and  maffacre,  jmen  recollected,  that  Marius, 
from  his  infancy,  had  been  of  a  fevere  and  inexor- 
able temper ;  that  his  refen^ments  were  fanguinary, 
and  even  his  frowns  were  deadly ;  but  that  his  cruel- 
ties were  the  effect  of  real  pafiions,  and  had  the  apo- 
logy of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold  blood  ;  that 
every  perfon  on  whom  he  looked  with  indifference 
was  fafe  ;  and  that  even  when  tie  ufurped  the  go- 
vernment of  the  State,  as  foon  as  his  perfonal  re- 
fentments  were  gratified,  the  fword  in  his  hand  be- 
came an  innocent  pageant,  and  the  mere  enfign  or 
badge  of  his  power.  JBut  that  Sylla  directed  a 
maffacre  in  the  midft  of  compofure  and  eafe :  that 
as  a  private  man  he  had  been  affable  and  pleafant, 
even  noted  for  humanity  and  candour I ;  that  the 
change  of  his  temper  having  commenced  with  his 
exaltation,  there  were  no  hopes  that  the  iffues  of 
blood  could  be  flopped  while  he  was  fuffered  ta 
,  retain  his  power.  His  daring  fpirit,  his  addrefs,  his 
cunning,  and  his  afcendant  over  the  minds-  of  men, 
rendered  the  profpedt  of  a  deliverance,  if  not  def- 
perate,  extremely  remote.  The  republic  fecmed 
to  be  extinguifhed  for  ever  ;  and  if  the  rage  for 
blood  feemed  to  abate,  after  the  firft  heats  of  exe- 
cution were  over,  it  appeared  to  be  ilayed  only  for 

want 

I  Pluttrch.  in  Sylla, 
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want  of  victims,  not  froiii  any  principle  of  modera-  CHAP. 

XIV. 

tion,  or  fentirheht  of  clemency.  « — *— -j 

Such  was  the  afpedt  of  affairs,  and  the  grounds 
of  terror  cohceived  even  by  thofe  who  were  inno- 
cent of  the  late  diforders  ;  but  to  thofe  who  had 
reafon  to  fear  the  refentment  of  the  victor,  the 
profpect  was  altogether  defperate.  Norbanus,  hav- 
ing fled  to  Rhodes,  received  at  that  place  an  ac- 
count of  the  profcriptions,  and,  to  avoid  being  de- 
livered up,  killed  himfelf.  Carbo,  being  in  Sicily, 
endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape  from  thence,  but 
was  apprehended-by  Pompey,  and  killed.  Thus 
all  the  ordinary  offices  of  State  were  vacated  by  the 
defertion  or  death  of  thofe  who  had  filled  or  ufurp- 
ed  them. 

Sylla  had  hitherto  acted  as  matter,  without  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  fword  ;  and  it  was  now 
thought  neceflary  to  fupply  the  defect.  He  re- 
tired from  the  city,  that  the  Senate  might  affemble 
With  the  more  appearance  of  freedom.  To  name 
an  Interrex  was  the  ufual  expedient  for  refloring 
the  conftitution  ;  and  for  proceeding  to  elections 
in  a  legal  form  after  the  ufual  time  had  elapfed,  or 
when  by  any  accident  the  ordinary  fucceffion  to 
office  had  been  interrupted.  Valerius  Flaccus  was 
named.  To  him  Sylla  gave  intimation,  that,  to  re- 
fettle  the  commonwealth,  a  Dictator,  for  an  indefi- 
nite term,  mould  be  appointed,  and  made  offer  of 
his  own  fervices  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  intima- 
tions were  received  as  commands.  And  Flaccus, 
having  aflemhled  the  People,  moved  for  an  act  to 

N  2,  veft 
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CHAP,  veft  Sylla  with  the  title  of  Dictator,  giving  him  a 
*— ^-1— .  difcretionary  power  over  the  perfons,  fortunes,  and 
lives  of  all  the  citizens. 

No  example  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  for 
one-hundred  and  twenty  years  preceding  this  date. 
In  the  former  part  of  that  period,  the  jealoufy  of 
the  ariftocracy,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  nega- 
tive of  the  Tribunes,  had  always  prevented  a  mea- 
fure  from  which  the  parties  fever  ally  apprehended 
fome  danger  to  themfelves.  It  was  now  revived 
in  the  perfon  of  Sylla  with  unufual  folemnity,  and 
ratified  by  an  acl  of  the  People,  in  which  they 
yielded  up  at  once  all  their  own  claims  to  the  fo- 
vereigrity,  and  fubmitted  to  monarchy  for  an  in- 
definite time.  Sylla  having  named  Valerius  Flac- 
cus  for  his  lieutenant  or  commander  of  the  horfe, 
returned  to  the  city,  prefenting  a  light  that  was 
then  unufual,  a  fingle  perfon,  preceded  by  fo'ur- 
and-twenty  Li&ors,  armed  with  the  axe  and  the 
rods ;  and  the  Dictator  being  likewife  attended  by  a 
numerous  military  guard,  it  was  not  doubted  that 
thefe  enfigns  of  magiftracy  were  to  be  employed, 
not  for  parade,  but  for  ferious  execution,  and  were 
fpeedily  to  be  ffained  with  the  blood  of  many  ci- 
tizens, whom  the  fword  had  fpared.  Unwilling 
to  be  troubled  with  ordinary  affairs,  and  that  the 
city,  in  all  matters  in  which  it  was  not  necef- 
fary  for  himfelf  to  interpofe,  might  ftill  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  its  ufual  forms,  he  directed  the  Peo- 
ple to  aflemble,  and  to  fill  up  the  cuftdmary  lifts 
of  office. 

Lucretius 
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Lucretius  Offella,  the  officer  who  had  command-  CHAP. 
ed  in  the  reduction  o£  Praenefte,  prefuming  on  his  ^J^L- 
favour  with  the  Dictator,  and  on  his  confequence 
with  the  army,  offered  himfelf  for  the  Consulate. 
Being  commanded  by  Sylla  to  defift,  he  ftill  con- 
tinued his  canvas,  and  while  he  folicited  votes  in 
the  ftreet,  was,  by  order  of  the  Dictator,  put  to 
death.  A  tumult  immediately  arofe ;  the  Cen- 
turion, who  executed  this  order  againft  Offella, 
was  feized,  and,  attended  by  a  great  concourfe  of 
people,  was  carried  before  the  Dictator.  Sylla 
heard  the  complaint  with  compofure,  told  the  mul- 
titude who  crowded  around  him,  that  Offella  had 
been  flain  by  his  orders,  and  that  the  Centurion 
muft  therefore  be  releafed.  He  then  difmiffed 
them,  with  this  homely  but  menacing  apologue. 
"  A  countryman  at  his  plough,  feeling  himfelf 
"troubled  with  vermin,  once  and  again  made  a 
*'  halt  to  pick  them  off  his  jacket ;  but  being  mo- 
"  leited  a  third  time,  he  threw  the  jacket,  with  all 
"  its  contents,  into  the  fire.  Beware,*'  he  faid,  "  of 
"  the  fire;  provoke  me  not  a  third  time1."  Such 
was  the  tone  of  a  government,  which,  from  this 
example,  was  likely  to  IDC  fatal  to  many  who  had 
concurred  in  eftablifhing  of  it,  as  well  as  to  thofe 
of  the  oppofite  party. 

Sylla,  foon  after  his  elevation  to  the  ftate  of  u.  c.  572. 

Dictator,  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements  and  Decuia, "" 

to  new-model  the  commonwealth.     The   army  * 

N  3  appeared 

?  Apjwan.  in  Be'l.  Civil,  lib.  i.     Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 

2  It  appears  Mat  Livy  reckoned  frrty-feven  legions,  Epitom.  lib.  Ixxxix. 
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CHAP,  appeared  to  have  the  firft  or  preferable  claim  to 
^  -i  '  his  attention.  He  accordingly  propofed  to  reward 
them  by  a  gift  of  all  the  lands  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  adherents  of  the  oppofite  party. 
Spoletum,  Interamna,  Preenefte,  Fluentia,  Nola, 
Sulmo,  Volaterra,  together  with  the  countries  of 
Samnium  and  Lucania,  were  depopulated  to  make 
way  for  the  legions  who  had  ferved  under  himfelf 
in  the  reduclion  of  his  enemies.  In  thefe  new  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  whofe  profperity  depended  on 
his  fafety,  he  had  a  guard  to  his  perfon,  and  a  lure 
fupport  to  his  power.  By  changing  their  condi- 
tion from  that  of  foldicrs  to  land-holders  and  pea- 
fants,  he  difpelled,  at  the  fame  time,  that  dange- 
rous cloud  of  military  jpower,  which  he  himfelf 
or  his  antagonifts  had  raifed  over  the  common- 
wealth, and  provided  for  the  permanency  of  any 
reformations  he  was  to  introduce  into  the  civil  efta- 
blifliment.  The  troops,  from  foldiers  of  fortune, 
became  proprietors  of  land,  and  interefted  in  the 
prefervation  of  peace.  In  this  manner,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  intention  in  this  arbitrary  a6t 
of  power,  fo  cruel  to  the  innocent  fufferers,  if  there 
were  any  fuch,  the  meafure  had  an  immediate 
tendency  to  terminate'  the  public  confulion.  Its 
future  confequences,  in  pointing  out  to  new  ar- 
mies, and  to  their  ambitious  leaders,  a  way  to  fup- 
plant  their  fellow-citizens  in  their  property,  and 
to  pra&ife  ufurpations  more  permanent  than  that 
of  ->iln,  were  probably  not  then  iorefeen. 

The  no  it  ad  of  the  Dictator  appears  more  enT 

tirely 
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tirely  calculated  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  per-  CHAP. 
fon.  A  body  of  ten  thoufand  Haves,  lately  the  ^J^J*  „ 
property  of  perfons  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  van- 
quifhed  party,  having  their  freedom  and  the  right 
of  citizens  conferred  on  them,  were  enrolled  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  all  the  Tribes ;  and  as  the  enfran- 
chifed  Have  took  the  name  of  the  perfon  from 
whom  he  received  his  freedom,  thefe  new  ci- 
tizens became  an  acceffion  to  the  family  of  the 
Cornelii,  and  in  every  tumult  were  likely  to  be  the  ' 
fure  partizans  of  Sylla,  and  the  abettors  of  his 
power.  They  had  received  a  freedom  which 
was  connected  with  the  permanency  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  forefaw,  that,  if  the  leaders  of  the 
oppofite  party,  in  whofe  houfes  they  had  ferved, 
mould  be  reftored,  they  themfelves  muft  return  in- 
to fervitude  ;  and  they  accordingly  became  an  ad- 
ditional fecurity  to  the  government  which  their 
patron  was  about  to  eftablifh. 

So  far  the  Dictator  feemed  to  intend  the  fecuri- 
ty of  his  own  perfon,  and  the  {lability  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  but  in  all  his  fubfequent  inititutions, 
there  appears  an  intention  to  reftor e  the  conftitu- 
tion  in  its  legiflative  and  judicative  departments,  to 
provide  a  proper  iiipply  of  officers  for  conducting 
the  accumulated  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
ilop  the  iburce  of  former  diforders,  and  to  guard  a- 
gainft  the  growing  depravity  of  the  times,  by  ex- 
tending and  fecuring  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
He  began  with  filling  up  the  rolls  of  the  Senate, 
which  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war,  and 
N4  by 
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CHAP,  by  the  fanguinary  policy  of  the  parties  who  had 
t^^^j  prevailed  in  their  turns.    He  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  this  body'to  five  hundred;  taking  the  new 
members  from  the  Equellrian  order,  but  leaving 
the  choice  of  them  to  the  People. 

tex  de  ju.  The  legiflative  power  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
judicative  power  of  its  members,  were  reftored. 
The  law  that  was  provided  for  the  laft  of  thefe 
purpofes  confided  of  different  claufes.  By  the 
firft  claufe  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  Senators, 
or  thofe  who  were  entitled  to  give  their  opinion  in 
the  Senate  x,  fjiould  be  put  upon  any  jury  or  lift 
of  the  judges2.  By  the  fecond  it  was  provided, 
that,  of  the  judges  fo  placed  on  the  roll,  the  par- 
ties fhould  not  be  allowed  to  challenge  or  reject 
above  three. 

By  a  third  claufe  it  was  allowed,  that  judgment, 
in  trials  at  law,  fliould  be  given  either  by  fecret 
ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of  the  defendant ; 
and,  by  a  feparate  regulation,  that  the  nomination 
of  officers  to  command  in  the  provinces,  \vith  the 
title  of  PrQco.nful,  moiild  be  committed  to  the 
Senate,. 

During  the  late  tribunitian  ufurpation,  the 
whole  legiflative  and  executive  power  had,  under 
pretence  of  veiling  thofe  prerogatives  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  Tribes,  been  feized  by  the  Tri- 
.bunes.  But  Sjlla  reftored  tHe  ancient  form  of  af- 

fembling 

t  All  the  Officers  of  State,  even  before  they  were  put  upon  the  rolls, 
entitled  to  JTpeak  in  the  Senate. 


.     %  Tacit.  An^il.  lib.  xi.     Cic.  pro  Cliento. 
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lembling  the  People  by  Centuries,  and  reduced  the  CHAP. 
Tribunes  to  their  defenfive  privilege  of  interpo- .  X*V' 
fing  by  a  negative  againft  any  act  of  oppreffion ; 
and  he  deprived  them  of  their  pretended  right  to 
propofe  laws,  or  to  harangue  the  people.  He  more- 
over fubjoined,  that  none  but  Senators  could  be 
elected  into  the  office  of  Tribune ;  and,  to  the  end 
that  no  perfon  of  a  factious  ambition  might  choofe 
this  ftation,  he  procured  it  to  be  enacted,  that  no 
one  who  had  borne  the  office  of  Tribune  could 
afterwards  be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of 
the  magiftracy. 

With  refpect  to  the  offices  of  State,  this  new 
founder  of  the  commonwealth  revived  the  obfo- 
lete  law  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  any 
perfon  into  the  Confulate,  till  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years ;  and  enacted,  that  none  could  be  elect- 
ed Conful  till  after  he  had  been  Quaeftor,  ./Edile, 
and  Praetor.  He  augmented  the  number  of  Prae- 
tors from  fix  to  eight  ;  that  of  Qunsftors  to  twen- 
ty ;  and,  to  guard  againft  the  diforders  which  had 
recently  afflicted  the  republic,  declared  it  to  be 
treafon  for  any  Roman  officer,  without  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Senate  and  People,  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  province,  whether  with  or  with- 
out an  army,  to  make  war,  or  to  invade  any  foreign 
nation  whatever. 

He  repealed  the  law  of  Domitius  relating  to  the 
election  of  priefts,  and  reftored  to  the  college  the 
entire  choice  of  their  own  members. 

He  made  feveral  additions  to  the  penal  code, 

by 
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CHAP,  by  itatutes  againft  fubornation,  forgery,  wilful  fire, 
t^^^j  poifoning,  rape,  aflault,  extortion,  and  forcibly  en- 
tering the  houfe  of  a  citizen ;  with  a  ftatute,  de- 
claring it  criminal  to  be  found,  in  places  of  public 
refort,  with  a  deadly  weapon  of  any  kind.  To  all 
thefe  he  added  a  fumptuary  law,  of  which  the  te- 
nor is  not  precifely  known  ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
regulated  the  expence  at  ordinary  '  meals  and  at 
funerals,  and  to  have  likewife  fettled  the  price  of 
provifions. 

Thefe  laws  were  promulgated  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  intermixed  with  the  meafures  which 
were  taken  to  reilore  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
In  order  to  finiQi  the  remains  of  the  civil  war, 
'Pompey  had  been  fent  into  Sicily  and  Africa, 
and  C.  Annius  Lufcus  into  Spain.  In  this  pro- 
vince, Sertorius  had  taken  arms  for  the  Marian 
faction  ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Syl- 
la,  and  ill  fupported  at  firft  by  the  natives  of  Spain, 
he  fled  into  Africa.  From  thence,  hearing  that 
the  Lufitanians  were  difpofed  to  take  arms  againft 
the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  he  repaired  the  fea, 
put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  in  this  iituation  was 
able,  for  fome  years,  to  find  occupation  for  the 
arms  of  the  republic,  and  for  its  moft  experienced 
commanders. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Alia, 
Murena,  whom  he  had  left  to  command  in  that 
province,  found  a  pretence  to  renew  the  \var  with 
Mithridates ;  and,  having  ventured  to  pals  the 

Halys, 

!  Gellius,  lib.  ii.  c.  24. 
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Halys,  was  defeated  by  that  prince,  and  afterwards  CHAP. 
arraigned  as  having  infringed  the  late  treaty  of   XIJ'    T 
peace.     This  accufation  was  favourably  received 
at  Rome,  the  conduct  of  Murena  cenfured,  and 
firft  A.  Gabinius,  and  afterwards  Minucius  Ther- 
mus,  were  fent  to  fuperfede  him  in  the  province. 

Mean  time  Sylla,  with  all  his  difdain  of  perfonal 
diftinction  exhibited  a  triumph  on  account  of  his 
victories'  in  Afia  and  Greece.  Procefljons  were 
continued  for  two  days.  On  the  firft,  he  depofited 
in  the  treafury  fifteen  thoufand  pondo  of  gold  *, 
and  an  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pondo  of  fil- 
ver  - ;  on  the  fecond  day,  thirteen  thoufand  pondo 
of  gold  3,  and  feven  thoufand  pondo  of  filver  4. 
There  was  nothing  that  had  any  reference  to  his 
victory  in  the  civil  war,  except  a  numerous  train 
of  Senators,  and  other  citizens  of  rank,  who,  having 
reforted  to  his  camp  for  protection,  had  been  re- 
ftored  by  him  to  their  eftates  and  their  dignities, 
and  now  followed  his  chariot,  calling  him  Father, 
and  the  Deliverer  of  his  Country. 

Upon  the   return  of  the  elections,  Sylla  was  u.  c.  673. 

L.  Corn. 

again  chofen  Conful,  together  with  Q^Caeciliussyih,  o^ 
Metellus.     The  latter  was  deftined,  at  the  expira-  ten.Cp'ius.e" 
tion  of  his  office,  to  command  againft  Sertorius  in 
Spain.     Sylla  himfelf  ftill  retained  the  Dictatorial 
power,  and  was  employed  in  promulgating  fome  of 
the  acts  of  which  the  chief  have  been  mentioned. 

Pompey 

1  Re:koning  the  pondo  at  ten   ounces,  and  4 1.  an  ounce,  this  will  make 
about  6oo,oco  1. . 

2  About  287,500  I.  3  Abour  520,000  \. 
4  AJjout  140,002  1.    Pliu.  lib.  xx*iii._iniuo. 
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CHAP.  Pompey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
VXIV-  ,  death  of  Carbo,  and  the  difperfion  of  his  party, 
fimmed  the  remains  of  the  civil  war  in  Sicily,  was 
now  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  tranfport  his  army 
into  Africa.  There  Domitius,  a  leader  of  the  oppo- 
fite  faclion,  had  ereded  his  ftandard,  afiembled  fome 
remains  of  the  vanquiihed  party,  and  received  all 
the  fugitives  who  erowded  for  refuge  to  his  camp. 
Pompey  accordingly  being  to  depart  from  Sicily, 
leaving  the  command  of  that  ifland  to  Memmius, 
and  embarked  his  army,  confifting  of  fix  legions, 
in 'two  divifions ;  of  which  one  landed  at  Uti  a, 
the  other  in  the  bay  of  Carthage.  Having  foon  after 
come  to  an  engagement  with  Domitius,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Jarbas,  an  African  prince,  he  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory  over  their  united  forces,  and 
purfuing  his  advantage,  penetrated,  without  any 
rcfiftance,  into  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which, 
though  dependant  on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  war  being  ended  in  this  quarter,  Sylla 
thought  proper  to  fuperfede  Pompey  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  ordere-d  him  to  diiband  his  army,  re- 
ierving  only  one  legion,  with  which  he  was  to  wait 
for  his  fuccelTor.  The  troops  were  greatly  incenfed 
at  this  order  ;  and,  thinking  themfelves  equally 
entitled  to  fettlements  with  the  legions  who  were 
lately  provided  for  in  Italy,  refufed  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  They  earneftly  entreated  their  gene- 
r*il  to  embark  for  Rome,  where  they  promiJed  to 
make  him  matter  of  the  government.  This  young 
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man,  with  a  moderation  which  he  continued  to  CHAP 
fupport  in  the  height  of  his  ambition,  withftood  v_J^I« 
the  temptation,  and  declared  to  the  army,  that,  if 
they  periifted  in  their  purpofe,  he  muft  certainly 
die  by  his  own  hands  ;  that  he  would  not  do  vio- 
lence to  the  government  of  his  country,  nor  be  the 
object  or  pretence  of  a  civil  war.  From  this  con- 
duct we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that,  if  in  reality 
he  had  encouraged  the  mutiny,  it  was  only  that 
he  might  thus  have  the  honour  of  reclaiming  the 
foldiers,  and  of  rejecting  their  offer.  The  ambi- 
tion of  this  lingular  perfon,  as  will  appear  from 
many  paffages  of  his  life^  led  him  to  aim  at  con* 
fideration  more  than  power* 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
troops  to  their  duty,  a  report  was  carried  to  Rome, 
that  he  had  actually  revolted,  and  was  preparing, 
with  his  army,  to  make  a  defeent  upon  Italy; 
"  It  appears  to  be  my  fate,"  laid  Sylla,  "  in  my 
"  old  age,  to  fight  with  boys ;"  and  he  was  about 
to  recal  the  veterans  to  his  ftandard,  when  the 
truth  was  made  known,  and  the  part  which  Pom- 
pey had  acted  was  properly  ^reprefented.  The 
merit  of  this  young  man  on  that  occafion  was  the 
greater,  that  he  himfelf  was  unwilling  to  difband 
the  army  before  they  fhould  return  to  Italy  to  at- 
tend a  triumph,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  ;  and 
that  the  refolution  he  took  to  comply  with  his  or- 
ders, proceeded  from  refpect  to  the  Senate,  and 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  State. 

Sylla, 
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CHAP.  Sylla,  won  by  the  behaviour  of  Pompey  on  this 
.  XIV'  ,  occafion,  was  inclined  to  difpenfe  with  his  former 
commands,  and  accordingly  moved  in  the  alTern- 
bly  of  the  People,  that  the  legions  ferving  in  Af- 
rica might  return  with  their  arms  into  Italy. 

This  motion  was  oppofed  by  C.  Herennius,  Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  who  ventured  to  employ  the 
prerogative  of  his  office,  however  impaired,  againft 
the  power  of  the  Didator.  But  Sylla  perfifted ; 
obtained  a  law  to  authorife  Pompey  to  enter  with 
his  army  into  Italy ;  and  when  he  drew  near  the 
city,  went  forth  with  a  numerous  body  of  the  Se- 
nate to  receive  him.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid, 
that,  by  calling  him  the  Great  Pompey,  Sylla  fix- 
ed a  defignation  upon  him,  which,  in  the  Roman 
way  of  diftinguifhing  perfons  by  cafual  additions, 
whether  of  contempt  or  refpeft,  continued  to  fur- 
ni(h  him  with  a  title  for  life.  The  times  were 
wretched  when  armies  dated  themfelves  in  the 
commonwealth  as  the  partizans  of  a  leader,  and 
when  the  leader,  by  not  making  war  on  his  coun- 
try, was  fuppofed  to  have  laid  up  a  (lore  of  merit. 

Pompey,  upon  this  occafion,  laid  claim  to  a  tri- 
umph. Sylla  at  firft  oppofed  it  as  being  contra- 
ry to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  commonwealth^ 
which  referved  this  honour  for  perfons  who  had 
attained  to  the  rank  either  of  Conful  or  Praetor  ; 
but  he  afterwards  complied,  being  ftruck,  it  is  faid, 
with  a  mutinous  faying  of  this  afpfring  young  man, 
bidding  him  recoiled,  that  there  were  more  per* 

Ions 
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{bus  dilpofed  to  worfhip  the  riling  than  the  fetting  c  H  \p 
fun.  J™- 

In  the  triumph  which  Pompey  accordingly  ob- 
tained, he  meant  to  have  entered  the  city  on  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  elephants ;  but  thefe  animals  could 
not  pafs  abreaft  through  the  gates.  His  donation 
to  the  troops  falling  fhort  of  their  expectation,  and 
they  having  murmured,  and  even  threatened  to  mu- 
tiny, he  faid,  the  fear  of  loling  his  triumph  mould 
not  affect  him ;  that  he  would  inftantly  difband 
the  legions,  rather  than  comply  with  their  unrea- 
fonable  demands.  This  check,  given  to  the  pre- 
fumption  of  the  army  by  an  officer  fo  young  and 
fo  afpiring,  gave  a  general  fatis faction.  P.  Servi- 
lius,  a  Senator  of  advanced  age,  faid,  upon  this 
occafion,  "  That  the  young  man  had  at  laft  defer- 
"  ved  his  triumph  and  his  title." 

Pompey,  by  his  vanity  in  demanding  a  triumph 
contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  order  of  the  common- 
wealth, had  impaired  the  luftre  of  his  former  ac- 
tions ;  by  this  laft  act  of  magnanimity,  in  reftrain- 
ing  the  infolence  of  the  troops,  he  forfeited  the  af- 
fections of  the  army ;  and  in  both  thefe  circurn- 
flances  together,  gave  a  complete  fpecimen  and 
image  of  his  whole  life.  With  too  much  refpect 
for  the  republic  to  employ  violent  means  for  its 
ruin,  he  was  poffefled  by  a  vanity  and  a  jealoufy 
of  his  own  perfonal  confideration,  wrhich,  in  de- 
tail, perpetually  led  him  to  undermine,  its  founda- 
tions, 

Upon 
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CHAP.      Upon  the  return  of  the  ele&ions,  Sylla  was  again 

V|-TT 

>  —  „  '  .  deftined  for  one  of  the  Confuls  :  but  he  declined 

TT    C*    /C 

p.'serviif-'  this  piece  of  flattery,   and  directed  the  choice  to 


ciau&Pus.  fell  on  P«  Servilius  and  Appius  Claudius.  Soon 
after  thefe  magiftrates  entered  on  the  difcharge  of 
their  trull  ;  the  Dictator  appeared,  as  ufual,  in  the 
Forum,  attended  by  twenty-four  Lifters  ;  but,  in- 
ftead  of  proceeding  to  any  exercife  of  his  power, 
made  a  formal  refignation  of  it,  difmiffed  his  Lie- 
tors,  and,  having  declared  to  the  People,  that,  if 
any  one  had  matter  of  charge  againft  him,  he  was 
ready  to  anfwer  it,  continued  to  walk  in  the  ftreets 
in  the  character  of  a  private  man,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  his  villa  near  Cumse,  where  he  exerci- 
fed  himfelf  in  hunting  '  ,  and  other  country  amufe- 
ments. 

This  refignation,  it  muft  be  confefied,  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  character  of  Sylla,  and  removes 
him  far  from  the  herd  of  common  ufurpers,  who 
facrifice  their  fellow-creatures  merely  to  their  own 
lull  of  dominion.  The  facrifices  he  made,  mock- 
ing as  they  were  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
now  appear  to  have  been  offered  at  the  fhrine  of 
public  order,  to  provide  for  the  future  peace  to 
his  country.  His  ruling  paflion  appears  to  have 
been  difdain  of  what  the  vulgar  admire,  whe- 
ther diftinction  or  power.  When  tired  of  youth- 
ful purfuits,  he  fued  for  preferment,  but  with 
fo  little  animofity  or  jealoufy  of  competition,  that 
if  he  had  not  been  hurried  by  extreme  provoca- 

tion 

i  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i. 
\ 
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tion  into  the  violent  courfe  he  purfued  ;  it  is  pro-  CHAP, 
bable  that  he  never  would  have  been  heard  of,     ^v>  . 
but  upon  the  roll  of  Confuls,  or  the  record  of 
his  triumphs,  and  would  have  difdained  any  en- 
croachment on  the  right  of  his  fellow-citizens  as 
much  as  he  refented  the  encroachments  which  were 
made  on  his  own. 

In  his  firft  attack  of  the  city  with  a  military 
force,  his  whole  action  mowed,  that  he  meant  to 
refcue  the  Republic  from  the  ufurpation  of  Ma- 
rius,  not  to  ufurp  the  Government  for  himfelf.  At 
his  return  into  Italy  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  the 
(late  of  parties  already  engaged  in  hoitilities,  and 
the  violence  done  to  the  Republic  by  thofe  who 
pretended  to  govern  it,  will  abundantly  juftify  his 
having  had  recourfe  to  arms. 

During  the  fhort  period  in  which  he  retained  his 
power  of  Dictator,  without  neglecting  precautions 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  perfon  in  the  retire- 
ment he  was  meditating,  he  took  the  meafures  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  tear  up  the  roots  of  future  dif- 
order,  and  effect  fome  reform  in  the  State  :  but  as 
the  pail  had  mown,  what  are  the  evils  to  which  an 
overgrown  and  corrupted  Republic  is  expofed ;  fo 
the  corrections  he  attempted,  although  they  ferved 
to  prolong  the  ftruggles  of  virtuous  men  for  the 
prefer vation  of  their  country,  yet  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  its  ruin. 

For  fome  particulars  of  his  defcription,  which 

have  not  entered  into  the  preceding  narration,  it 

may  be  obferved,  that  he  was  among  the  few  Ro- 

VOL.  II.  O  mans 
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c  "  \  P.  mans  of  his  time  who  made  any  confiderable  ad- 

XIV. 

wl^I —  vance  in  literary  iludie»  •,  and  that  he  wrote  me- 
moirs of  his  own  life,  continued  to  within  a  fe\v 
days  of  his  death,  often  quoted  by  Plutarch.  That 
he  neverthelefs  appeared  fuperior  to  the  reputation 
of  his  own  mofl  fplendid  performances,  and  from, 
fimplicity  or  difdain,  mixed  perhaps  with  fuperfti- 
tion,  not  from  affected  modefty,  attributed  his  fuc- 
cefs  to  good  fortune  or  to  the  favour  of  the  gods ; 
fo  much,  that  while  he  beftowed  on  Pompey  the  ti- 
tle of  Great,  he  himfelf  was  content  with  that  of 
the  Fortunate  l . 

With  refpe£l  to  fuch  a  perfonage,  circumftances 
of  a  trivial  nature  become  fubjects  of  attention. 
His  hair  and  eyes,  it  is  faid,  were  of  a  light  co- 
lour, his  complexion  fair,  and  his  countenance 
blotched.  He  was,  by  the  moft  probable  accounts, 
four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  fedition  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  and  feventeen  at  the  death  of 
Caius,  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius ;  fo  that 
he  might  have  perceived  at  this  date  the  effect  of 
tribunitian  diforders,  and  taken  the  impreffions 
from  which  he  acted  againft  them.  He  ferved  the 
office  of  Quasftor  under  Marius  in  Africa  at  thir- 
ty-one; was  Conful  for  the  firft  time  at  forty-nine 
or  fifty 2 ;  was  Dictator  at  fifty-fix  ;  refigned  when 
turned  of  fifty-eight ;  and  died  yet  under  fixty, 
in  the  year  which  followed  that  of  his  refigna- 
tion. 

There  remained  in  the  city,  at  his  death,  a  nu- 
merous 

i  Felix.  a  Vel.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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inerous  body  of  new  citizens,  who  having  been  CHAP. 
manumifed  by  his  order,  bore  his  name  :  in  the  x*Vt  _ 
country  a  ftill  more  numerous  body  of  veteran  of- 
ficers and  ibldiers,  who  held  eftates  by  his  gift : 
numbers  throughout  the  empire,  who  owed  their 
fafety  to  his  protection,  and  who  afcribcd  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  commonwealth  itfelf  to  the  exer- 
tions of  his  great  ability  and  courage :  numbers 
who,  although  they  were  offended  with  the  fevere 
arid  bloody  exercife  of  his  power,  yet  admired  the 
magnanimity  of  his  reiignation. 

When  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  flattery, 
his  corpfe  was  carried  in  proceffion  through  Italy 
at  the  public  expence.  The  fafces,  and  every  other 
enfign  of  honour,  were  reilored  to  the  dead.  A- 
bove  two  thoufand  golden  crowns  were  fabricated 
in  hafle,  by  order  of  the  towns  and  provinces  he 
had  protected,  or  of  the  private  perfons  he  had 
preferved,  to  teilify  their  veneration  for  his  memo- 
ry. Roman  matrons,  whom  it  might  be  expected 
his  cruelties  would  have  affected  with  horror,  loft 
every  other  fentiment  in  that  of  admiration,  crowd- 
ed to  his  funeral,  and  heaped  the  pile  with  per- 
fumes1. His  obfequies  were  performed  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins.  The  tomb  was  marked  by  his  own 
directions  with  a  charaderiftical  infcription,  to  the 
following  effect :  "  Here  lies  Sylla,  who  never 
"  was  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in 
"  acts  of  hoftility  by  his  enemy  *.'* 

I  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.     Plutarch,  in  Sylla. 
a  Plutarch,  in  Sylla,  fine. 

02  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XV. 

State  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Numbers  of  the 

People. — Characters   of  Perfons   who   began   to 

.  appear  in  the  Times  of  Sylla. — Faclion  of  Lepi- 

.  dus. — Sertorius  harbwrs  the  Marian  Party  in 

Spain. — Is   attacked  by  Metellus  and  Pompey. 

His  Death,  and  final  Supprejjion  of  the  Pur- 

fy. — Firjl  Appearance  of  C.  Julius  Ccefar. — Tri- 
bunes begin  to  trefpafs  on  the  laws  of  Sylla. 
—  Progrefs  of  the  Empire.  —  Preparations  of 
Mithridates. — War  with  the  Romans. — Irruption 
into  Bitbynia.— Siege  ofCyzicus. — Raifed. — Flight 
of  Mithridates. — Lucullus  carries  the  War  into 
Pontus. — Rout  and  Difperjion  of  the  Army  of 
Mithridates.-— His  Flight  into  Armenia.— Can- 
duff  of  Lucullus  in  the  Province  of  Afia. 

THE  public  was  fo  much  occupied  with  the 
conteft  of  Sylla  and  his  antagonifts,  that  little 
elfe  is  recorded  of  the  period  in  which  it  took  place. 
Writers  have-  not  given  us  any  diftind:  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  city,  or  of  the  number  of  citi- 
zens. As  the  State  was  divided  into  two  principal 
factions,  the  office  of  Cenfor  was  become  too  im- 
portant for  either  party  to  entruft  it  with  their  op- 
ponents, or  even  in  neutral  hands.  The  leaders  of 
every  faction,  in  their  turn,  made  up  the  rolls  of 
the  People,  and  difpofed,  at  their  pleafure,  of  the 
equeflrian  and  fenatorian  dignities. 

At 
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At  a  furvey  of  the  city,  which  is  mentioned  by  CHAP. 
Livy  ' ,  preceding  the  admiffion  of  the  Italians, .  v'  ,. 
the  number  of  citizens  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-fix. 
At  another  furvey,  which  followed  foon  after  that 
event,  they  amounted,  according  to  Eufebjus,  to 
four  hundred  and  fixty-three  thoufand2;  and  it 
feems  that  the  whole  accelEon  of  citizens  from  the 
country  made  no  more  than  fixty-eight  thoufand 
fix.  hundred  and  fixty-four.  The  great  flaughter 
of  Romans  and  Italians,  in  which  it  is  faid  that 
three  hundred  thoufand  men  were  killed,  preced- 
ing the  laft  of  thefe  muilers,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  complete  and  accurate  lifts  when  the  citi- 
zens were  fo  much  difperfed,  will  account  for  the 
feemingly  fmall  increafe  of  their  numbers, 

In  this  period  were  born,  and  began  to  enter  on 
the  fcene  of  public  affairs,  thofe  perfons  whofe 
conduct  was  now  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  Re- 
public. Pompey  had  already  diftingufhed  him- 
felf,  and  flood  high  in  the  public  efbeem.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  and,  by 
accident,  at  a  very  early  age,  or  before  he  had 
attained  to  any  of  the  ordinary  civil  or  political 
preferments,  commanded  an  army.  Cicero,  being 
of  the  fame  age,  began  to  be  diflinguiflied  at  the 
bar.  He  pleaded,  in  the  fecond  confulate  of  Sylla, 
the  caufe  of  Rofcius  Amerinus,  and  having  oc- 
cafion  to  cenfure  the  actions  of  Chryfogonus  and 

O  3  otfeer 

i  Liv.  lib.  Ixiii.  a  Eufeb.  ie  Chronico. 
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CHAP.  otHer  favourites  of  the  Dictator,  by  his  freedom 

xv 
•L,  in  that  inftance,  incurred  no  refentment  from  Syl- 

la,  and  gained  much  honour  to  himfelf. 

Gains  Caefar,  now  connected  with  the  family  of 
Cinna,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  and  being 
nearly  related  to  the  elder  Marius,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  aunt,  narrowly  efcaped  the  fwordof  the  pre- 
vailing party.  Being  commanded  to  feparate  from 
his  wife,  he  retained  her  in  defiance  of  this  order, 
and  for  his  contumacy  was  put  in  the  lift  of  the 
profcribed.  He  was  faved,  however,  by  the  in- 
terceffion  of  common  friends,  whofe  requeft  in 
his  favour  Sylla  granted,  with  that  memorable 
faying,  "  Beware  of  him  :  there  is  many  a  Ma- 
"  rius  in  the  perfon  of  that  young  man."  A  cir- 
cumftance  which  marked  at  once  the  penetration 
of  Sylla,  and  the  early  appearances  of  an  extraor- 
dinary character  in  Casfar. 

Marcus  Porcius,  afterwards  named  Cato  of  Uti- 
ca,  was  about  three  years  younger  than  Casfar,  and 
being  early  an  orphan,  was  educated  in  the  houfe 
of  an  uncle,  Livius  Drufus.  While  yet  a  child, 
liftening  to  the  converfation  of  the  times,  he  learn- 
ed that  the  preten lions  of  the  Italian  allies,  then 
in  agitation,  were  dangerous  to  the  Roman  ftate. 
Pompedius  Silo,  who  managed  the  claim  for  the 
Italians,  amuiing  himfelf  with  the  young  Cato, 
prefled  him  with  carefies  to  intercede  with  his 
uncle  in  their  behalf;  and,  finding  that  he  was 
not  to  be  won  by  flattery,  next  tried  in  vain  to 
intimidate  by  threatening  to  throw  him  from  the 
}5'indow.  "  If  this  were  a  man,"  he  faid,  "  I 

"  believe 
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•*'  believe  we  Ihould  obtain  no  fuch  favour."     In  CHAP. 

xv 
the  height  of  Sylla's  military  'executions,    when '-  V     ' 

his  portico  was  crowded  with  perfons  who  brought 
the  heads  of  the  profcribed  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  reward  which  had  been  publifhed,  dato  being 
carried  by  his  tutor  to  pay  his  court,  aiked,  "  if  no 
"  one  hated  this  man  enough  to  kill  him  ?"  "  yes, 
"  but  they  fear  him  ftill  more  than  they  hate  him." 
"  Then  give  me  a  fword,"  faid  the  boy,  "  and  I 
"  will  kill  him."  Such  were  the  early  indications 
of  characters  which  afterwards  became  -To  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  commonwealth. 

With  the  unprecedented  degradation  of  the 
Tribune  Ociavius,  and  the  fubfequent  murder  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  began,  among  the  parties  at 
Rome,  a  fcene  of  injuries  and  retaliations,  with 
alternate  periods  of  anarchy  and  violent  ufurpa- 
tion,  which  muft  have  fpeedily  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth,  if  the  fword  had  not  paffed 
at  laft  into  hands  which  employed  it  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  public  order,  as  well  as  for  the  avenging 
of  private  wrongs. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  none  of  the  parties 
in  thefe  horrid  fcenes  had  a  deliberate  intention 
to  fubvert  the  government,  but  ail  of  them  treated 
the  forms  of  the  commonwealth  with  too  little  re- 
fpecl: ;  and,  to  obtain  fome  revenge  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  themfelves  apprehended  or  endured, 
did  not  fcruple  in  their  turn  to  violate  the  laws  of 
their  country.  But  to  thofe  who  wifhed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  commonwealth,  the  experience  of  fifty 

O  4  years 
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CHAP,  years  was  now  fufficient  to  fhow,  that  attempts  to 
:  v  '..,.'  reftore  the  laws  by  illegal  methods,  and  to  termi- 
nate animoiities  by  retorted  injuries  and  provoca- 
tions were  extremely  vain.  The  excels  of  the 
evil  had  a  tendency  to  exhauft  its  iburce,  and 
parties  began  to  naufeate  the  draught  of  which 
they  had  been  made  to  drink  fo  largely.  There 
were,  neverthelefs,  fome  dregs  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cup,  and  the  fupplies  of  faction  which  were 
brought  by  the  riling  generation,  were  of  a  mix- 
ture more  dangeious  than  thole  of  the  former  age. 
The  example  of  Sylla,  who  made  himfelf  lord  of 
the  commonwealth  by  means  of  a  military  force, 
and  the  fecurity  with  which  he  held  his  ufurpa- 
tion  during  pleafure,  had  a  more  powerful  effect 
in  exciting  the  third  of  dominion,  than  the  poli- 
tical ufes  which  he  made  of  his  power,  or  his 
magnanimity  in  reiigning  it,  had  to  reftrain  or  to 
correct  the  effects  of  that  dangerous  precedent. 
Adventurers  accordingly  arofe,  who,  without  pro- 
vocation, and  equally  indifferent  to  the  interefts  of 
party  as  they  were  to  thofe  of  the  republic,  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  cool  and  deliberate  purpofe,  to 
gratify  their  own  ambition  and  avarice,  by  fub- 
verting  the  government  of  their  country. 
p-C-^s-  While  Sylla  was  yet  alive,  ^Emilius  Lepidus,  a 

M-J£m.  Lc-  .  t 

pidus,  q.     man  of  profligate  ambition,  but  pf  mean  capacity. 

LutCatulus,     '  lt,  .  c    ,  /„.    * 

fofs.  lupported  by  the  remains  or  the  popular  faction, 
flood  for  the  Confulate,  and  was  chofen,  together 
with  ^  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  fon  of  him  who, 
with  Marius,  triumphed  for  their  joint  victory 

over 
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over  the  Cimbri,  and  who  afterwards  periftied  by  CHAP. 

xv 
the  orders  of  that  ufurper.  -_         • 

Pompey  had  openly  joined  the  popular  fa&ion 
in  fupport  of  Lepidus,  and  was  told  upon  that  oc- 
calion  by  Sylla,  that  he  was  flirring  the  embers  of 
a  fire  which  would  in  the  end  confume  the  Re- 
public. After  the  death  of  Sylla,  from  a  mark  of 
difapprobation  well  known  to  the  Romans,  that 
of  not  being  mentioned  in  his  will,  it  appeared  that 
Pompey  had  loft  his  efteem.  In  oppofition  to  Le- 
pidus, however,  and  others,  who  wifhed  to  infult 
the  memory  of  Sylla,  this  prudent  young  man  was 
among  the  firft  in  recommending  and  performing 
the  honours  that  were  paid  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  Confulate, 
moved  for  a  recal  of  the  profcribed  exiles,  a  refti- 
tution  of  the  forfeited  lands,  and  a  repeal  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  late  Dictator.  This  motion 
was  formally  oppofed  by  Catulus ;  and  there  en- 
fued  between  the  two  Confuls-  a  debate  which  di- 
vided the  city.  But  the  party  of  the  Senate  pre- 
vailed to  have  the  motion  rejected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces  the  Tranfalpine 
Gaul  had  fallen  to  Lepidus ;  and,  upon  his  mo- 
tion being  reje&ed  in  the  aflembly  of  the  People, 
although  it  had  been  fome  time  the  practice  for 
Confuls  to  remain  at  Rome  during  their  continu* 
ance  in  office,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  city,  in  or- 
der to  take  pofleffion  of  his  province.  This  refo- 
lution,  as  it  implied  great  impatience  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  gave  fome  jealoufy  to  the  Se- 
nate, 
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CHAP,  nate,  who  dreaded  the  defigns  of  a  Conful  defi- 
xv 

.  ^  '  .  rous  to  join  military  power  with  his  civil  autho- 
rity. They  recollected  the  progrefs  of  fedition 
whkh  began  with  the  Gracchi  and  Apuleius  raif- 
ing  popular  tumults,  and  ended  with  Marius  and 
Sylla  leading  Confular  armies  into  the  city,  and 
fighting  their  battles  in  the  ftreets.  And  in  this 
point  the  decifive  fpirit  of  Sylla,  although  it  may 
have  fnatched  the  commonwealth  from  the  flames 
by  which  it  began  to  be  confumed,  yet  mowed 
the  way  to  its  ruin  in  the  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  preferve  it l.  The  Senators  were  will- 
ing that  Lepidus  mould  depart  from  the  city  ;  but 
they  had  the  precaution  to  exad  from  him  an 
oath,  that  he  mould  not  difturb  the  public  peace. 
This  oath,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  parti- 
cular diftruft  of  the  perfon  for  whom  it  was  pro- 
jected, they  likewife  adminiflered  to  his  colleague2. 
Lepidus,  notwithftanding  his  oath,  being  arriv- 
ed in  his  province,  made  preparations  for  war  ; 
and,  thinking  that  his  faith  was  pledged  only 
while  he  was  Conful,  determined  to  remain  in 
Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  forces  until  his  term  in 
office  expired.  The  Senate,  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  the  army  he  had  raifed,  appointed  him 
.  to  prefide  at  the  election  of  his  fucceflbr.  But  he 
^neglected  the  fummons  which  was  fent  to  him  for 
this  purpofe,  and  the  year  of  the  prefent  Confuis 

was 

i  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i. 
3  Ibid, 
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was  by  this  means  fuffered  to  elapfe,  before  any  CHAP. 
election  was  made.  -  ^'    - 

The  ordinary  fucceflion  being  thus  interrupted, 
the  Senate  named  Appius  Claudius,  as  Interrex, 
to  hold  the  elections,  and  at  the  fame  time  depriv- 
ed Lepidus  of  his  command  in  Gaul.  Upon  this 
information  he  haftened  to  Italy  with  the  troops 
he  had  already  alTembled,  and  greatly  alarmed  the 
republic.  The  Senate  gave  to  Appius  Claudius, 
and  to  Catulus,  in  the  quality  of  Proconful,  the 
ufual  charge  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  the  State. 
Thefe  officers  accordingly,  without  delay,  collec- 
ted a  military  force,  while  Lepidus  advanced 
through  Etruria,  and  publifhed  a  manifefto,  in 
which  he  invited  all  the  friends  of  liberty  to  join 
him,  and  made  a  formal  demand  of  being  re-in- 
vefted  with  the  confular  power.  In  oppoiition  to 
this  treafonable  act  of  Lepidus,  the  Senate  repu- 
blifhed  the  law  of  Plautius,  by  which  the  Praetors 
were  required,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice, 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  attemps  to  levy  war 
againft  the  republic,  and  joined  to  it  an  addition- 
al claufe  or  refolution  of  their  own,  obliging  thofe 
magiftrates  to  receive  accufations  of  treafon  on 
holy-days,  as  well  as  on  ordinary  days  of  buiinefs. 

Mean  time  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  feized  the  Janiculum  and  one  of  the  bridges. 
But  in  his  farther  attempt  to  force  the  city,  was  met 
by  Catulus,  repulfed  and  routed.  All  his  party 
difperfed  ;  he  himfelf  fled  to  Sardinia,  and  foon 
after  died.  His  fon,  a  young  man,  with  part  of 

the 
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CHAP  the  army,  retired  to  Alba,  was  there  foon  after 
.  XJ  .  taken,  and  fuffered  for  a  treafon  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  by  his  father. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  father  of  him  who,  in  the 
continuation  of  thefe  troubles,  afterwards  fell  at 
Philippi,  having  joined  with  Lepidus  in  this  ram 
and  profligate  attempt  againft  the  republic,  was 
obliged  at  Mantua  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Pom- 
pey,  and,  by  his  order,  was  put  to  death.  But 
the  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  army  of  Lepidus 
penetrated,  under  the  conduct  of  Perperna,  into 
Spain,  and  joined  Sertorius,  who  was  now  become 
the  refuge  of  one  party  in  its  diftrefs,  as  Sylla  had 
formerly  been  of  the  other.  In  this  province  ac- 
cordingly, while  peace  began  to  be  reftored  in 
Italy,  a  fource  of  new  troubles  was  opening  for 
the  State.  The  prevailing  party  in  the  city  was 
willing  to  grant  an  indemnity,  and  to  fuffer  all 
profecution,  on  account  of  the  late  offences,  to 
drop ;  the  extreme  to  which  Sylla  had  carried 
the  leverity  of  his  executions,  difpofing  the  minds 
of  men  to  the  oppofite  courfe  of  indulgence  and 
mercy. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Lepidus  with  his  army  in 
Italy,  Mithridates  had  fent  to  obtain  from  the  Se- 
nate a  ratification  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded 
with  Sylla  :  but,  upon  a  complaint  from  Ariobar- 
zanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not  himfelf 
performed  his  part  of  that  treaty  by  the  complete 
reflitution  of  Cappadocia,  he  was  directed  to  give 
full  fatisfaction  on  this  point  before  his  negotia- 
tion 
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tion  at  Rome  could  proceed.  He  accordingly  CHAP. 
complied ;  but  by  the  time  his  ambaflador  had  __  _, 
brought  the  report,  the  Romans  were  fo  much  oc- 
cupied by  the  war  they  had  to  maintain  againft 
Lepidus  and  his  adherents,  that  they  had  no  lei- 
fure  for  concerns  fo  remote.  This  intelligence  en- 
couraged Mithridates  to  think  of  renewing  the 
war.  Senfible  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a  perma- 
nent peace  with  the  Romans,  he  had  already  pro- 
vided an  array,  not  fo  confiderable  in  refpect  to 
numbers  as  that  which  he  had  formerly  employed 
againft  them,  but  more  formidable  by  the  order 
and  difcipline  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  on 
the  model  of  their  own  legion.  He  flattered  him- 
felf,  that  the  diftraclion  under  which  tne  republic 
now  laboured  at  home,  would  render  it  unable  to 
refill  his  forces  in  Aiia,  and  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  remove  the  only  obftruction  that  remained 
to  his  own  conquefts.  He  avoided,  however,  du- 
ring the  dependence  of  a  negotiation,  and  without 
the  pretext  of  a  new  provocation,  to  break  out 
into  open  hoftilities ;  but  he  encouraged  his  fon- 
in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  make  war 
on  the  Roman  allies  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  which  he 
might  either  adopt  or  decline  at  pleafure.  This 
prince  accordingly,  being  then  building  a  city, 
under  the  name  of  Tigranocerta,  for  which  he 
wanted  inhabitants,  made  an  incurlion  into  the 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  and  is  faid  to  have  car- 

ried 
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CHAP,  ried  off  from  thence  three  hundred  thoufand  of 

"t/vr 

-  -  -\  '   ^  the  people  to  feplenifh  his  new  fettlemcnt. 

Soon  after  this  nfraclion  of  the  peace,  Mithri- 
dates,  in  order  to  have  the  co-operation  of  fome 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  Roman  State  was  di- 
vided, entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  and 
wifhed,  in  concert  with  this  adventurer,  to  execute 
the  project  of  a  march,  by  the  route  which  was 
afterwards  frequented  by  the  barbarous  nations  in 
their  fuccefsful  attempts  to  invade  and  difmember 
the  Empire  of  Rome.  From  the  iliores  of  the 
Euxine  it  appeared  eafy  to  pafs  over  land  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  once  more  to  repeat  the  operations 
of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal,  by  making  war  on 
the  Romans  in  their  own  country. 

Sertorius,  who  had  creeled  the  ftandard  of  the 
republic  in  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman  ex- 
iles from  every  quarter,  and  was  now  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  power,  compofed  of  Italians  as 
well  as  natives  of  that  country.  By  his  birth  and 
abilities  he  had  pretenfions  to  the  higheft  prefer- 
ments of  the  State,  and  had  been  early  diftinguifh- 
ed  as  a  foldier,  qualified  either  to  plan  or  to  exe- 
cute. He  was  attached  to  Marius  in  the  time  of 
the  Cimbric  war,  and  became  a  party  with  this 
leader  in  his  quarrel  with  Sylla.  His  animofity 
to  the  latter  was  increafed  by  the  mutual  oppofi- 
tion  of  their  interefts  in  the  purfuit  of  civil- pre- 
ferments. At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  Ser- 
torius took  an  active  part,  but  mewed  more  re- 
fped:  to  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  and  more 

mercy 
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mercy  to  thofe  who   were  oppofed  to  him,  than  CHAP. 

xv 
either  of  his  aflbciates  Marius  or  Cinna.     When  • 

his  faction  was  in  pofieffion  of  the  government,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  in  Spain,  and,  after 
the  ruin  of  its  affairs  in  Italy,  withdrew  into  that 
Province.  He  was  received  as  a  Roman  gover- 
*  nor  ;  but,  foon  after,  when  his  enemies  had  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their  part  by  Caius 
Annius,  who  came  with  a  proper  force  to  diflodge 
him.  He  "had  eftabliflied  pofts  on  the  Pyrenees 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  province  ;  but  the  officer 
to  whom  they  were  entmfted  being  affafiinated, 
and  the  ftations  deferted,  the  enemy  had  free  ac- 
cefs  on  that  lide.  Not  in  condition  to  maintain 
himfelf  any  longer  in  Spain,  he  embarked  with 
what  forces  he  could  ailemble  at  Carthagena,  and 
continued  for  fome  years,  with  a  fmall  fquadron  of 
Cilician  galleys,  to  fublift  by  the  fpoils  of  Africa 
and  the  contiguous  coafts.  In  this  ftate  of  his  for- 
tunes, Sertorius  formed  a  project  to  viiit  the  For- 
tunate Iflands,  and  if  a  fettlement  could  be  effeft- 
ed  there,  to  bid  farewel  for  ever  to  the  Roman 
world,  with  all  its  fadtions,  its  divilions,  and  its 
troubles.  But  while  he  was  about  to  fet  fail  in 
fearch  of  this  famous  retreat  in  the  ocean,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  uniubdued  natives 
of  Lulitania  to  become  their  leader.  At  their 
head  his  abilities  foon  made  him  confpicuous.  He 
affected  to  confider  his  new  partizans  as  the  Se- 
nate and  People  of  Rome,  treating  the  eftablifn- 
ment  of  Sylla  in  Italy  as  a  mere  ufurpation.  He 

hrmfelf 
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CHAP,  himfelf  took  the  enligns  of  a  Roman  officer  of 
^  XJ'  .  State,  felected  three  hundred  of  his  followers,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Senate,  and,  in  all  his 
tranfactions  with  foreign  nations  aflfumed  the  name 
and  ftyle  of  the  Roman  Republic.  In  treating 
with  Mithridates,  he  refufed  to  cede  the  province 
of  Alia,  or  to  purchafe  the  alliance  of  that  prince 
by  any  conceffions  injurious  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, of  which  he  affected  to  conlider  himfelf  and 
his  Senate  as  the  legal  head. 

While  Sertorius  was  acting  this  farce,  the  report 
of  his  formidable  power,  the  late  acceflion  he  had 
gained  by  the  junction  of  fonie  of  the  Marian  for- 
ces under  the  command  of  Perperna,  and  his  fup- 
pofed  preparations  to  make  a  defcent  upon  Italy, 
gave  an  alarm  at  Rome.  Metellus  had  been  fome 
time  employed  againft  him  in  Spain  ;  but  being 
fcarcely  able  to  keep  the  field,  the  oppofition  he 
gave  tended  only  to  augment  the  reputation  of 
D  ^uniut'  kis  enemy.  The  Confuls  lately  elected  were  judg- 
Bmtus.  eci  unequal  to  this  war,,  and  the  thoughts  of  all 

Mam.  Emt- 

ivi-  men  were  turned  on  Pompey,  who,  though  yet  in 
no  public  character,  nor  arrived  at  the  legal  age  of 
State  preferments,  had  the  addrefs  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  occaiions,  to  make  himfelf  be  pointed 
at  as  the  only  perfon  who  could  effectually  ferve 
the  republic.  He  was  accordingly,  with  the  title 
of  Proconful,  joined  to  Metellus  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Spain  x.  It  no  doubt  facilitated  the 

career 

I  Claudius,  in  making  this  motion,  alluding  to  the  fuppofcd  infignificance 
of  both  Confuls,  faid,  that  Pompey  fliculd  be  fent  not  Proconful,  but  pro 
Confulibus. 
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tareer  of  this  young  man's  pretenlions,  that  few  CHAP; 
men  of  diftinguimed  abilities  were  now  in  the  XV-  . 
way  to  fuftain  the  fortunes  of  the  republic.  Such 
perfons,  of  whatever  party,  had,  in  their  turns, 
been  th-i  firft  vidtims  of  the  late  violent  raafla- 
cres ;  and  the  party  of  Sylla,  which  was  now  the 
republic,  when  confidered  as  a  nurfery  of  eminent 
men,  had  :ome  difadvantage,  perhaps  in  the  fu- 
perionty  of  its  leader,  who  was  himfelf  equal  to  all 
its  affairs,  and  taught  others  to  confide  and  obey; 
rather  than  to  aft  for  themfelves.  Pompey  was  not 
of  an  age  to  have  fuffered  from  this  influence.  He 
came  into  the  party  in  its  bufieft  time,  and  had 
been  entrufted  with  feparate  commands.  He  had 
already  obtained  for  himfelf  a  confiderable  mea- 
fure  of  that  artificial  confideration  which,  though 
it  cannot  be  fupported  without  abilities,  often  ex- 
ceeds the  degree  of  merit  on  which  it  is  founded  ; 
and  this  confideration  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
continued  to  augment  with  much,  attention  and 
many  concerted  intrigues.  His  genius;  however^ 
for  war  was  real,  and  was  now  about  to  be  exer- 
cifed  and  improved  in  the  conteft  with  Sertorius, 
an  excellent  mafter,  whofe  leflbns  were  rough  but 
inftru&ive. 

Pompey  having  made  the  levies  deflined  for  this 
fervice,  took  his  departure  from  Italy  by  a  new 
route,  and  was  the  firft  Roman  general  who  made 
his  way  into  Spain  by  the  Alps  through  Gaul  'and 
the  Pyrennees ' .  Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  legion  that 

VOL.  II.  P  covered 

I  The  communication  with  Spain  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  fea,  and 
in  conircidiftindHon  to  this  communication, -Pompey  was  faid  to  have  taken. 
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c  H  A.  p.  covered  the  foragers  of  his  army  was  intercepted 

Y  V 

.  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy.     Sertorius  was  engaged 
in  the  liege  of  Laura.     Pompey  advanced  to  re- 
lieve it.     Sertorius,  upon  his  approach,  took  poft 
on  an  eminence.     Pompey  prepared  to  attack  him,, 
and  the  belieged  had  hopes  of  immediate  relief. 
But  Sertorius  had  made  his  difpolition  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  Pompey  could  not  advance  without 
expofmg  his  own  rear  to  a  party  that  was  placed 
to  attack  him.    "  I  will  teach  this-  pupil  of  Sylla," 
he  faid,  "  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before  him  ;'? 
and  Pompey,  feeing  his  danger,  chofe  to  withdraw, 
leaving  the  town  of  Laura  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  while  he  himfelf  continued  a  fpectator  of 
the  liege,  and  of  the  deftruction  of  the  place.     Af- 
ter this  unfuccefsful  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  Gaul  for  the  winter  x. 
u.  c.  677.      The  following  year,  Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  Seri- 
ous c. a     bonius  Curio  being  Gonfuls,  Pompey  ftill  retained 
cCu"k>oniU5    his  command ;  and,  having  repaired  the  Pyrennees, 
directed  his   march  to  join  Metellus.     Sertorius 
lay  on  the  Sucro  %  and  wiihed  to  engage  one  or 
other  of  thefe  parties  before  their  junction;  and 
Pompey,  on  his  part,  being  delirous  to  reap  the 
glory  of  a  feparate  victory,  an  action  enfued,  in 
which  the  wing  on  which  Pompey  fought  was 
defeated  by  Sertorius ;  but  the  other  wing  had 
the  victory  over  Perperna.      As   Sertorious   was 
about  to  renew  the  action  on  the  following  day, 

he 

i  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio  et  Sertorio.     Appian.  Liv.  Obfequens.    Fiontinus 
Stratagim.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
±  The  Xucar,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  gf  Valcntia.- 
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he  was  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Metellus.    "  If  c  H  A  p. 
"  the  old  woman  had  not  interpofed,"  he  faid, , — lv__^ 
"  I  ihould  have  whipt  the  boy,  andfenthim  back 
".to  his  fchools  at  Rome." 

This   waf>  continued   about  two   years  longer 
with  various  fuccefs,  but  without  any  memorable 
event,  until  it  ended  by  the  death  of  Sertorius, 
who,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  aflbciate  Perperna, 
was  betrayed  and  aflaffinated  by  a  few  of  his  own 
attendants.     Perperna,  having  removed  Sertorius 
by  this  bafe  adlion,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  both 
their  adherents,   and  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
united,  at  leaft  until  he  mould  be  able  to  purchafe 
his  peace  at  Rome.     He  was,  however,  deferted  by 
numbers  of  thofe  who  had  been  attached  to  Sertori- 
us, and  at  laft  furprifed  by  Pompey,  and  flain.    He 
had  made  offers  to  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  the  party, 
and  to. produce  the  correfpondenee  which  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  at  Rome  held  with  Sertorius, 
inviting  him  to  return  into  Italy,  and  promiting 
to  join  him  with  a  coniiderable  force.  •  The  let- 
ters which  had  pafled  in  this  correfpondenee  were 
fecured  by  Pompey,  and,  without  being  opened, 
were  burned.     So  mafterly  an  a<5l  of  prudence,  in 
a  perfon  who  was  yet  considered  as  a  young  man, 
has  been  defervedly  admired.     It  ferved  to  ex- 
tinguifli  remains  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  recon- 
ciled men,  otherwife  difaffe&ed,  to  a  fituation  in 
which  they  were  now  afiured  of  impunity  and 
£ven  of  concealment. 

P  2  While 
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CHAP.  While  Pompey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in 
'_,_'-  w  '  -  the  field,  C.  Julius  Caefar,  being  about  fever!  years 
younger,  that  is,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was 
returned  from  Afia  ;  and,  to  make  fome  trial  of  his 
parts,  lodged  a  complaint  againft  Do(abella,  late 
Proconful  of  Macedonia^  for  oppreflion  and  extor- 
tion in  his  province.  Cotta  and  Hortenfius,  ap- 
pearing for  the  defendant,  procured  his  acquittal. 
Cicero  fays,  that  he  himfelf  was  then  returned- 
from  a  journey  he  had  made  into  Afia,  and  was  • 
prefent  at  this  trial.  The  following  year  Caefar 
left  Rome,  with  intention  to  pafs  fome  time  under 
a  celebrated  matter  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes.  In 
his  way  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  remained  their 
prifoner  about  forty  days,  until  he  found  means  to 
procure  from  Metellus  a  fum  of  fifty  talents  l, 
which  was  paid  for  his  ranfom.  He  had  frequent- 
ly warned  the  pirates,  while  yet  in  their  hands, 
that  he  mould  punifh  their  infolence  ;  and  at  part- 
ing, he  told  them  to  expedl  the  performance  of 
his  promife.  Upon  being  fet  on/fhore,  he  afiem- 
bled  and  armed  fome  veflels-  on  the  coaft,  purfued 
his  late  captors,  took  and  brought  them  into  port. 
From  thence  he  haftened  to  Junius  Silanus,  the 
Proconful  of-Bythinia,  and  applied  for  an  order  to 
have  them  executed  ;  but  being  refufed  by  this 
officer,  he  made  his  way  back  with  flill  greater  dif- 
patch,  and,  before  any  inftru&ions  could  arrive  to 
the  contrary,  had  his  prifoners  nailed  to  the  crofs. 
Such  lawlefs  banditti  had  long  infefted  the  feas  of. 


J  Near  to  L.  10,000. 
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Afia  and  of  Greece,  and  furnifhed  at  times  no  in-  CHAP. 
confiderable  employment  to  the  arms  of  the  re-  .  xv'  . 
public.  Servilius  Vatia,  who  afterwards  bore  the 
.title  of  Ifauricus,  had  lately  been  employed  againft 
them ;  and,  after  clearing  the  feas,  endeavoured 
Hkewife  to  deftroy  or  to  fecure  their  fea-ports  and 
'ilrong-holds  on  feore.  They,  neverthelefs,  reco- 
vered from  this  blow  they  had  received -from  Ifau- 
ricus, and  continued  to  appear  at  intervals  in  new 
fwarms,  to  the  great  interruption  of  commerce 
•and  of  all  the  communications  by  fea,  in  the  em- 
pire. 

Under  the  reformations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  dif- 
arming  the  tribunitian  power,  in  a  -great  meafure 
ihut  up  the  fource  of  former  diforders,  the  -repu- 
blic was  now  reitored  to  fome  degree  of  tranquil- 
lity, and  refumed  its  attention  to  the  ordinary  af- 
iairs  of  peace.  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which 
had  been  erected  of  wood,  was  taken  down  and 
Tebuilt  with  ftone  ;  bearing  the  name  of  ^Emilius, 
one  of  the  Quaeftors  under  whofe  infpeotion  the 
fabric  had  been  reared ;  and  as  a  public  concern 
of  dill  greater  importance,  it  is  mentioned,  that  a 
treatife  on  agriculture,  the  production  of  Mago  a 
Carthaginian,  and  in  the  language  of  Carthage, 
was,  by  the  exprefs  orders  of  the  Senate,  now  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin.  At  the  reduction  of  Carthage, 
•the  Romans  were  yet  governed  by  hufbandmen, 
and,  amidft  the  literary  fpoils  of  that  city,  this 
-book  alone,  conlifting  of  twenty-eight  rolls  or  vo- 
iumes,  was  fuppofed  to  merit  fo  much  of  the  pu- 

P  3  blic 
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CHAP,  blic  attention,  as  to  be  fecured  for  the  State.     A 

XV 

i _:T_.  number  of  perfons,  {killed  in  the  Punic  language, 

together  with  Silanus,  who  had  principal  charge 
of  the  buiinefs,  were  now  employed  in  tranflating 
it1. 

The  calm,  however,  which  the  republic  enjoy- 
ed under  this  period  of  regular  government  and 
pacific  purfuits,  was  not  altogether  undifturbed. 
In  the  Confulate  of  Cn.  Odavius  and  C.  Scribo- 
nius  Curio,  the  Tribune  Licinius  made  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  former  powers  of  the  office.  He 
ventured,  in  prefence  of  both  the  Confuls,  to  ha- 
rangue the  People,  and  exhorted  them  to  reaflume 
their  ancient  rights.  As  a  circumftance  which 
ferves  to  mark  the  petulant  boldnefs  of  thefe  men, 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  Conful  Oclavius,  on  this 
Occafion,  being  ill,  was  muffled  up,  and  covered 
with  a  drefling  which  brought  flies  in  great  num- 
bers about  him.  The  Confuls  being  placed  toge- 
ther, Curio  made  a  vehement  fpeech,  at  the  clofe 
of  which,  the  Tribune  called  out  to  Octavius, 
"  You  never  can  repay  your  colleague's  fervice  of 
"  this  day  ;  if  he  had  not  been  near  you,  while  he 
"  fpoke,  and  beat  the  air  fo  much  with  his  gefti- 
"  culations,  the  flies  muft  by  this  time  have  eaten 
"  you  up  -."  The  fequel  is  imperfectly  known  :, 
but  the  difpute  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
great  height,  and  to  have  ended  in  a  tumult,  in 
which  the  Tribune  Licinius  was  killed. 

Upon  a  review  of  Sylla's  ads  intended  to  re- 
ftore  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  it  may  be  quef- 

tionedf 

?  Plin.  lib.  rviii.  c.  3. 

9  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus. 
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tioned,  whether  that  claufe  in  the  law  relating  to  CHAP. 
the  Tribunes,  by  which  all  perfons  having  accept-  .    xv'    , 
ed  of  this  office  were  excluded  from  any  furtherpre- 
ferment  in  the  State,  may  not  have  had  an  ill  effedt, 
and  required  correction.     It  rendered  the  Tribu- 
nate an  objecl:  only  to  the  meaneft  of  the  Senators, 
who,  upon  their  acceptance  of  it,  ceafing  to  have 
any  pretenfions  to  the  higher  offices  of  State,  were, 
by  this  means,  deprived  of  any  intereft  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  exafperated  of  courfe  againft  the 
higher  dignities  of  the  commonwealth  from  which 
they  were  themfelves  excluded.     Aurelius  Cotta^  u.c.  67s. 
one  of  the  Confuls  that  fucceeded  Cn.  O&avius  and  ,Yius,c.aAn. 
Curio,  moved  perhaps  by  this  coniideration,  propo- re 
fed  to  have  that  claufe  repealed,  and  was  warmly 
fupported  by  the  Tribune  Opimius,  who,  contrary 
to  the  prohibition  lately  enadted,  ventured  to  ha- 
rangue the  People ;  and  for  this  offence,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  was  tried  and  condemn- 
ed T. 

By  the  defects  which  the  People  began  to  appre- 
hend in  their  prefent  inftitutions,  or  by  the  part 
which  their  demagogues  began  to  take  againft  the 
ariftocracy,  the  Roman  State,  after  a  very  fhort  re- 
fpite,  began  to  relapfe  into  its  former  troubles,  and 
was  again  to  exhibit  the  curious  fpe&acle  of  a 
nation  divided  againft  itfelf,  broken  and  diftradted 
in  its  councils  at  home,  but  victorious  in  all  its 
operations  abroad,  and  gaining  continual  accefiions 
of  empire,  under  th£  effedt  of  convullions  which 

P  4  ihook 

?  Cicero,  3110,  in  Verrem,  6t  Paedianus,  ibid. 
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c  HAP.  fhook  the  commonwealth  itfelf  to  its  bafe ;  and, 

xv 
*      v      .  what  is  ftill  lefs  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of 

mankind,  exhibiting  the  fpeftacle  of  a  nation,  which 
continued  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  proceed  in  its 
affairs  abroad  with  a  fuccefs  that  may  be  imputed 
in  a  great  meafure  to  its  divifions  at  home. 

War,  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  if  not  even 
in  the  formation  of  its  plans,  is  more  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed  under  fingle  men  than  under  numerous 
councils.  The  Roman  conftitution,  though  far 
from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preferve  domeftic 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excellent  nurfery  of 
llatefmen  and  warriors.  To  individuals  trained 
in  this  fchool,  all  foreign  affairs  were  committed 
with  little  refponfibility  and  lefs  controul.  The 
ruling  paffion,  even  of  the  leaft  virtuous  citizens, 
during  fome  ages,  was  the  ambition  of  being  con- 
iiderable,  and  of  rifing  to  the  higheft  dignities  of 
the  State  at  home.  In  the  provinces  they  enjoy- 
ed the  condition  of  monarchs ;  but  they  valued 
this  condition  only  as  it  furnifhed  them  with  the 
occafion  of  triumphs,  and  contributed  to  their  im- 
portance at  Rome.  They  were  fadlious  and  tur- 
bulent in  their  competition  for  preferment  and 
honourls  in  the  capital ;  but,  in  order  the  better  to 
fupport  that  very  conteft  at  home,  were  faithful 
and  inflexible  in  maintaining  all  the  pretenlions  of 
the  State  abroad.  Thus  Sylla,  though  deprived 
of  his  command  by  an  ad  of  the  oppofite  faclion 
at  Rome,  and  with  many  of  his  friends,  who 
efcaped  from  the  bloody  hands  of  their  perfecu- 
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tors,  condemned  and  outlawed,  flill  maintained  CHAP. 

"W" 

the  part  of  a  Roman  officer  of  ftate,  and  pre-  . 
fcribed  to  Mithridates,  in  the  terms  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  Roman  Magiftrate  in 
the  moil  undifturbed  exercife  of  his  truft.  Ser- 
torius,  in  the  fame  manner,  acting  for  the  op- 
pofite  faction,  in  fome  meafure  preferred  a  fimilar 
dignity  of  character,  and  on  the  propofals  which 
were  made  to  him  by  the  fame  Prince,  refufed  to 
make  conceffions  unworthy  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Contrary  to  the  fate  of  other  nations,  where  the 
State  is  weak,  while  the  conduct  of  individuals  is 
regular  ;  here  the  State  was  in  vigour,  while  the 
conduct  of  individuals  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
irregular  and  wild. 

The  reputation  of  the  Romans,  even  in  the  in- 
tervals of  war,  procured  them  acceffions  of  terri- 
tory without  labour,  and  without  expence.  Thus, 
kingdoms  were  bequeathed  to  them  by  will ;  as  that 
of  Pergamlis  formerly  by  the  teftament  of  Attalus  ; 
that  of  Gyrene,  at  the  bequeft  of  Ptolomy  Appion  ; 
and  that  of  Bithynia,  about  this  time,  by  the  will  of 
Nicomedes.  To  the  fame  effect,  princes  and  dates, 
where  they  did  not  make  any  formal  ceffion  of 
their  fovereignty,  did  fomewhat  equivalent,  by 
fubmitting  their  rights  to  difcufiion  at  Rome,  and 
by  foliciting  from  the  Romans,  grants  of  which 
the  world  now  feemed  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity, by  having  recourfe  to  them  s  as  the  balls  of 
tenures  by  which  they  were  to  hold  their  poflef- 

ons.    Jo  the  fame  effect  alfo,  the  fons  of  the  laft 

Antiochusj 
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CHAP.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  having  puffed  two  years 
-^  XJ' .....  at  Rome,  waiting  deciiions  of  the  Senate,  and  fcK 
liciting  a  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, .  on 
which  they  formed  their  oppofite  pretenfions,  thus 
ftated  themfelves  as  fubjedls  or  dependents  on  the 
republic  of  Rome. 

.  In  Afia,  by  thefe  means,  the  Roman  empire  ad- 
vanced on  the  ruin  of  thofe  who  had  formerly  op- 
pofed  its  progrefs.  The  Macedonian  line,  in  tho 
monarchy  of  Syria,  was  now  broken  off,  or  extinct. 
The  monarchy  itfelf  was  no  more.  For  on  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Sipylus,  followed  by  the 
defection  of  provincial  governors  and  tributary 
princes,  who,  no  longer  awed  by  the  power  of 
their  former  matter,  entered  into  a  correfpondence 
with  the  Romans,  and  were  by  them  acknowledg- 
ed as  fovereigns,  the  empire  of  Syria,  once  fo  en- 
tire, was  fpLt  and  difmembered.  In  this  manner 
alfo  the  ilates  of  Armenia,  long  fubjeft  to  the  Per- 
fians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Macedonians,  now  be- 
came the  feat  of  a  new  monarchy  under  Tigranes. 
And,  to  complete  thefe  revolutions  of  empire,  the 
natives  of  the  laft  diftricl:  to  which  the  name  of 
Syria  was  affixed,  weary  of  the  degeneracy  and 
weaknefs  of  their  own  court,  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  their  own  kingdom  ; 
weary  of  the  frequent  competitions  which  involv- 
ed them  in  blood,  invited  Tigranes  the  king  of 
Armenia  to  wield  a  fceptre  which  the  defcendants 
of  Seleucus  were  no  longer  in  condition  to  hold. 

This  prince,  accordingly,  extended  his  kingdom  to 

both 
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both  fides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  held  the  remains  CHAP 
of  Affyria  itfelf  as  one  of  its  diviiions '.  .    XVt    , 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  Romans  were  left 
undifturbed  to  re-eftablifh  their  prgvince  in  the 
Letter  Alia:  and  under  the  aufpices  of  Servilius, 
who,  from  his  principal  acquisition  in  thofe  parts, 
had  the  name  of  Ifauricus,  were  extending  their 
limits  on  the  fide  of  Cilicia,  and  were  haftening 
to  the  fovereignty  of  that  coaft,  when  their  pro- 
grefs  was  fuddenly  checked  by  the  re-appearance 
of  an  enemy,  who  had  already  given  them  much 
trouble  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  empire. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  appears  to 
have  revived  in  his  own  breaft  the  animolities  of 
Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal  againft  the  Romans,  had 
never  ceafed,  fince  the  date  of  his  laft  mortifying 
treaty  with  Sylla,  to  devife  the  means  of  renewing 
the  war.  Having  attempted  in  vain  to  engage 
Sylla  in  a  league  with  himfelf  againft  the  Romans, 
he  made  a  limilar  attempt  on  Sertorius,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Affecting  to  confider 
this  fugitive,  with  his  little  Senate,  as  head  of  the 
republic,  he  preffed  for  a  ceffion  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Afia  in  his  own  favour,  and  in  return 
offered  to  affift  the  followers  of  Sertorius  with  all 
his  forces  in  the  recovery  of  Italy.  In  this  ne- 
gotiation, however,  he  found,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  whoever  affumed  the  character  of 
a  Roman  officer  of  ftate,  fupported  it  with  a  like 
inflexible  dignity.  Sertorius  refufed  to  difmember 
the  empire,  but  accepted  of  the  proffered  aid  from 

Mithridates, 

I  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  fine. 
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CHAP.  Mithridates,  and  agreed  to  fupply  him  with  o£- 
xv 

ficers  of  the  Roman  eftablifhment  to  afiift  in  the 

formation  and  difcipline  of  his  troops. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting  the 
error  which  is  common  in  extenlive  and  barbarous 
monarchies,  of  relying  entirely  on  numbers,  with 
lefs  attention  to  difcipline  or  military  (kill,  propofed 
to  form  a  more  regular  army  than  that  which  he  had 
affembled  in  the  former  war  ;  and,  however  little 
fuccefsful  in  his  attempts,  he  endeavoured  to  rival 
his  enemy  in  every  particular  of  their  difcipline, 
in  the  choice  and  ufe  of  their  weapons,  and  in  the 
form  of  their  legion.     With  troops  beginning  to 
make  thefe  reformations,  and  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fixteen 
thoufand  horfe,  he  made  an  open  declaration  of 
"war,  and,  without  refiftance,  took  pofiefiion  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Phrygia,  beyond  the  bounds  which 
the  Romans  had  prefcribed  to  his  kingdom.     As 
lie  was  to  acl  both  by  fea  and  by  land,  he  began 
with  cuftomary  oblations  to  Neptune  and  to  Mars. 
To  the  firft  he  made  an  offering  of  a  fplendid  car- 
riage, drawn  by  white  horfes,  which  he  precipi- 
tated from  a  cliff,  and  funk  in  the  fea  ;    to  the  o- 
ther  he  made  a  facrifice,  which,  as  defcribed  by 
the  hiftorian T,  filled  the  imagination  more  than 
any  of  the  rites  ufually  praclifed  by  ancient  na- 
tions.    The  king,  with  his  army,  afcended  the 
liigheft  mountain  on  their  route,  formed  on  its 
fumrnit  a  great  pile  of  wood,  of  which  he  himfelf 

laid 

J  Appian, 
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laid  the  firft  materials,  and  ordered  the  fabric  ta  CHAP, 
be  raifed  in  a  pyramidical  form  to  a  great  height. 
The  top  was  loaded  with  offerings  of  honey,  milk, 
oil,  wine,  and  perfumes.  As  foon  as  it  was  fi-nim- 
ed,  the  army  around  it  began  the  folemnity  with  a 
feaft,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pile  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  heat  increafed,  the  hoft 
extended  its  circle,  and  came  down  from  the 
mountain.  The  fmoke  and  the  flames  continued 
to  afcend  for  many  days,  and  were  feen,  it  is  faid, 
at  the  diftance  of  a  thousand  ftadia,  or  above  an 
hundred  miles  ' . 

After  this  folemnrty  was  over,  Mithridates  en- 
deavoured to  animate  and  to  unite  in  a  common 
zeal  for  his  caufe  the  different  nations  which,  in 
forming  his  army,  had  been  collected  from  the 
mod  diftant  parts  of  the  empire.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  enumerated  the  fucceffes  by  which  he  him- 
felf  had  raifed  his  kingdom  to  its  prefent  pitch  of 
greatnefs,  and  reprefented  the  numerous  vices  or 
defects  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  now  to 
contend,  reciting  their  divifions  at  home,  their  op- 
preflion  abroad,  their  avarice,  and  their  infatiable 
laft  of  dominion. 

The  Romans  were  fome  time  undetermined  in 
the  choice  of  a  perfon  to  be  employed  againft  this 
formidable  enemy.  Pompey,  being  ftill  in  Spain, 
faw  with  regret  a  fervice  of  this  importance  likely 
to  fall  to  the  mare  of  another ;  and  he  had  his 
partizans  at  Rome  who  would  have  gladly  put  off 

the 
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CHAP,  the  nomination  of  any  general  to  this  command, 
r  XTV>  .  until  he  himfelf  could  arrive  with  his  army  to 
receive  it.  He  had  about  this  time,  impatient 
of  his  abfence  from  Rome,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Senate,  complaining,  in  petulant  terms,  of  their 
negledt,  and  of  the  ftraits  to  which  the  troops  un- 
der his  command  were  reduced  for  want  of  pay 
and  provilions,  and  threatening,  if  not  fpeedily 
fupplied,  to  fall  back  upon  Italy.  The  Conful 
Lucullus,  apprehending  what  might  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  Pompey's  arrival,  with  a  military  force, 
and  wifhing  not  to  furnifh  him  with  any  pre- 
tence for  leaving  his  province,  had  the  army  in 
Spain  completely  fupplied,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
took  proper  meafures  to  fupport  his  own  preten- 
lions  to  the  command  in  Afia.  From  his  rank  as 
Conful  in  office,  he  had  a  natural  claim  to  this  fta-- 
tion ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  war  f  with  this  very  enemy,  in  which  he 
had  already  borne  fome  part  under  Sylla  %  he  was 

well 

I  Vide  Ciceronis  in  Lucullo,  c.  i  et  2. 

a  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  initio.     Edit.  Lond.  410,  vol.iii.  p.  137. 

Cicero  is  often  quoted  to  prove,  that  Lucullus,  at  this  time,  was  a  mere 
novice  in  war,  and  owed  the  knowledge  by  which  he  came  to  be  diftinguiih- 
ed,  to  fpeculation  and  ftudy,  not  to  experience.  It  is  obfenred  by  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  that  Cicero,  who,  among  his  other  pretenfions  to  fame,  afpired  to 
that  of  a  military  commander,  had  an  intereft  in  having  it  believed,  that  great 
officers  might  be  formed  in  this  manner:  But  as  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
Lucullus  had  acled  under  Sylla,  it  is  probable,  that  he  affecTied  to  confider 
the  part  which  was  afligned  to  him  by  Sylla,  as  a  mere  civil  employment. 
He  is  indeed  mentioned  as  having  charge  of  the  coinage  with  which  Sylla 
paid  his  army,  and  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  tranfported  them  into  Afia  :  but 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  were  the  only  operations  confided  by  Syll* 
to  a  lieutenant  of  fo  much  ability. 
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-well  entitled  to  plead  his  qualifications  and  his  CHAP. 

xv 
merits.  _'    . 

When  the  provinces  came  to  be  diftributed,  the 
difficulties  which  prefented  themfelves  in  Alia  were 
thought  to  require  the  prefence  of  both  the  Con- 
fuls.  The  kingdom  of  Bythinia,  which  had  been 
lately  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  was  in  danger 
of  being  invaded  before  they  could  obtain  a  for- 
mal poffeffion  of  this  inheritance  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  threat- 
ened, was  not  likely  to  limit  his  operations  to  the 
attack  of  that  country.  Of  the  Confuls,  Gotta 
was  appointed  to  feize  on  the: kingdom  of  Bythir 
nia,  and  Lucullus  to  lead  the  army  againft  Mithri- 
dates  wherever  elfe  he  fhould  carry  the  war.  Got- 
ta fet  out  immediately  for  his  province.  Lucullus, 
being  detained  in  making  the  neceffary  .levies,  fol- 
lowed fome  time  afterwards ;  but  beforei  his  arri- 
val in  Afia,  Gotta  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate 
Bythinia,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Chalcedonia.  .The 
king  of  Pontus,  being  fuperior  both  by  fea  and  by- 
land,  had  over-run  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  ;  and,  having  broke  the. chain 
which  Ihut  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  entered 
and  burnt  fome  Roman  gallies,  which  w.er.eftation- 
ed  there.  Not  thinking  it  advifable  to  attack  the 
town  of  Cha.lcedonia,  he  turned  his  forces  againil 
Cyzicus,  a  port  on  the  Propontis,  and  blocked  up 
the  place  both  by  fea  and  by  land  ;  being  well- 
provided  with  battering  engines,  and  the  other  ne-. 
cefTaries  of  a  liege,  he  had  hopes  of  being  foon 

able 
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CHAP,  able  to  reduce  it  by  florm.     The  inhabitants,  ne* 

•^7"TT 

.  \  ' _  r  verthelefs,  were  prepared  to  refift,  and  were  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  fpeedily  relieved  by  the  Romans. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when  Lucullus  ar- 
rived in  Afia  ;  and  having  joined  his  new  levies  tof 
the  legions  which  had  ferved  under  Fimbria,  and 
to  the  other  troops  already  in  the  province,  he  af- 
fembled  an  army  of  about  thirty  thoufand  men,' 
with  which  he  advanced  to  re-eftablifti  Cotta  in 
his  province,  and  to  relieve  the  town  of  Cyzicus; 
Mithridates  being  elated  by  his  own  fuccefles, 
and  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  numbers,  did  not  fuf- 
ficiently  attend  to  the  motions  of  Lucullus,  fuffered 
him  to  get  pofieffion  of  the  heights  in  his  rear,  and 
to  cut  off  his  principal  fupplies  of  provifions  and 
forage.  Trulting,  however,  that  his  magazines- 
would  not  be  exhaufted  before  he  mould  have  for- 
ced the  town  of  Cyzicus  to  furrender,  he  continued 
the  liege.  But  his  engines  not  being  well  ferved; 
and  the  defence  being  obftinate,  his  army  began  to 
be  diftrefled  for  want  of  provifions,  and  it  became 
neceflary  to  lefien  his  confumption.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  fecretly  detached  fome  part  of  his  cavalry^ 
which  being  intercepted  by  the  Romans  on  theif 
inarch,  were  cut  off  or  difperfed ;  and  the  king, 
now  feeing  the  remainder  of  his  troops  unable  to 
fubfift  any  longer  in  their  prefent  fituation,  em- 
barked on  board  one  of  his  gallies,  ordered  the 
army  to  force  their  way  to  Lampfacus,  while  he 
himfelf  endeavoured  to  efcape  with  his  fleet.  In 
this  retreat,  being  harrafled  by  Luculliis,  the  great- 
er 
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er  part  of  the  late  beligers  of  Cyzicus  perifhed  in  CHAP. 
palling  the  Afopus  and  the  Grannicus.    The  king  ^_5L-* 
himfelf,  having   put   into  Nicomedia,   and  from 
thence  continuing  his  voyage  through  the  Bofpho-^ 
rus  to  the  Euxine,  was  overtaken  on  that  fea  by  a 
ftorm,  and  ioft  the  greateft  part  of  his  (hipping. 
His  own  galley  being  funk,  he  himfelf  narrowly 
•efcaped  in  a  barge. 

The  whole  force  with  which  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus  had  invaded  Bythinia,  being  thus  difpelled  like 
a  cloud,  Lucullus  employed  fome  time  in  reducing 
the  towns  into  which  any  of  the  troops  of  ML- 
thridates  had  been  received ;  and  having  effedlual- 
ly  deftroyed  the  remains  of  the  vanquiihed  army, 
took  his  route  by  Bythinia  and  Galatia  towards 
Pontus.  At  the  entrance  into  this  kingdom  was 
lituate  the  town  of  Amyfus,  a  confiderabfe  fortrefs 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine,  into  -which  had  been 
thrown  a  fufficient  force  to  retard  the  progrefs  of 
an  enemy.  Mithridates,  under  favour  of  the  de- 
iays  obtained  by  the  defence  of  this  place,  af- 
fembled  a  new  army  at  Cabira,  near  the  frontier  of 
Armenia.  Here  he  muftered  about  forty  thoufand 
foot,  and  a  eonfiderable  body  of  horfe,  and  was 
Soliciting  the  Scythians,  Armenians,  >and  all  the 
nations  of  that  continent  to  his  aid. 

Lucullus,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  any 
further  reinforcements  to  the  enemy,  committed 
the  fiege  of  Amyfus  to  Murena,  and  advanced  with 
his  army  into  the  plains  of  Cabira.  On  this  ground 
the  Roman  horfe  received  repeated  checks  fr-om 
thcfe  of  the  enemy,  and  were  kept  in  continual 
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CHAP,  alarm  until  their  general,  having  time  to  obferve. 

>  XJ  .  the  country,  avoided  the  plains  on  which  the  king 
of  Pontus,  by  means  of  his  cavalry,  was  greatly 
fuperior.  In  purfuit  of  this  plan,  though  very 
much  ftraitened  for  provifions,  Lucullus  kept  his 
petition  on  the  heights,  until  the  enemy  could  be 
attacked  with  advantage.  The  Ikirmilhes  which 
happened  between  the  foraging  parties,  brought 
into  action  confiderable  numbers  from  the  rejpec- 
tive  armies ;  and  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  having 
been  routed  in  one  of  thefe  partial  encounters,  the 
king  took  a  refolution  to  decamp  in  the  night,  and 
remove  to  a  greater"  diftance  from  his  enemy.  As 
foon  as  it  was  dark,  the  equipage  and  the  attend- 
ants of  the  leading  men  in  the  camp,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  this  refolution,  began  to  with- 
draw ;  and  the  army,  greatly  alarmed  with  that 
appearance,  was  feized  with  a  panic,  and  could 
not  be  reft  rained  from  flight.  Horfe  and  foot, 
and  bodies  of  every  deicription  crowded  in  dif- 
order  into  the  outlets  from  the  camp,  and  were 
trod  under  foot,  or  in  great  numbers  periftied  by 
each  other's  hands.  Mithridates  himfelf,  endea- 
vouring to  ftop  and  to  undeceive  them,  was  car- 
ried off  as  by  the  torrent,  which  could  not  be 
withftood. 

The  noife  of  this  tumult  being  heard  to  a  great 
diftance,  and  the  occafion  being  known  in  the 
Roman  camp,  Lucullus  advanced  with  his  army 
to  profit  by  the  conftifion  into  which  the  ene- 
my were  fallen,  and  by  a  vigorous  attack,  ha- 
ving 
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ving  put  many  to  the  fword,  haftened  their  total  CHAP. 
rout  and  difperfion. 

The  king  himfelf  was,  by  one  of  his  fervants, 
with  difficulty  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  muft 
have  been  taken,  if  the  purfuing  party  had  not 
been  amufed  in  feizing  fbme  plunder,  which  he 
liad  ordered  on  purpofe  to  be  left  in  their  way. 
A  mule,  loaded  with  fome  part  of  the  royal  trea- 
fure,  turned  the  attention  of  his  purfuers,  whil« 
he  himfelf  made  his  efcape. 

In  his  flight  the  king  appeared  to  be  mofl  af- 
fected with  the  fate  of  his  women.  The  greateft 
number  of  them  were  left  at  the  palace  of  Phar- 
nacea,  a  place  that  muft  foon  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  difpatched  a  faithful 
.eunuch  with  orders  to  put  them  to  death,  leaving 
the  choice  of  the  manner  to  themfelves.  A  few 
are  particularly  mentioned.  Of  two,  who  were 
his  own  fillers,  Roxana-  and  Statira,  one  died  ut- 
tering execrations  againft  her  brother's  cruelty, 
the  other  extolling,  in  that  extremity  of  his  own 
fortune,  the  generous  care  he  took  of  their  honour. 
Monime,  a  Greek  of  Miletus,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  whom  the  king  had  long  wooed  in  vain 
with  proffers  of  great  riches,  and  whom  he  won  at 
laft  only  by  the  participation  of  his  crown,  and 
the  earned  of  the  nuptial  rites,  had  ever  lamented 
her  fortune,  which,  inftead  of  a  royal  hufband  and 
a  palace,  had  given  her  a  prifon,  and  a  barbarous 
keeper.  Being  now  told,  that  me  muft  die,  but 
that  the  manner  of  her  death  was  left  to  her  own 

Qjt  choice, 
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CHAP,  choice,  me  unbound  the  royal  fillet  from  her  hair, 
,  and,  ufmg  it  as  a  bandage,  endeavoured  to  ftrangle 
herfelf.  It  broke  in  the  attempt:  "  Bauble,"  Ihe 
faid,  "  it  is  not  fit  even  for  this !?'  then  ftretching 
out  her  neck  to  the  eunuch,  bid  him  fulfil  his  ma- 
iler's purpofe.  Berenice  of  Chios,  another  Gre- 
cian beauty,  had  likewife  been  honoured  with  the 
nuptial  crown ,  and,  having  been  attended  in  her 
ftate  of  melancholy  elevation  by  her  mother,  who, 
on  this  occafion,  likewife  refolved  to  partake  of 
her  daughter's  fate  ;  they  chofe  to  die  by  poifon. 
The  mother  intreated  that  fhe  might  have  the  firil 
draught ;  and  died  before  her  daughter.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  dofe  not  being  fufficient  for  the 
queen,  me  put  herfelflikewife  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  was  ftrangled.  By  thefe  deaths, 
the  barbarous  jealoufy  of  the  king  was  gratified, 
and  the  future  triumph  of  the  Roman  general  de- 
prived of  its  principal  ornaments. 

Lucullus,  after  his  victory,  having  no  enemy  in 
the  field  to  oppofe  him,  overran  the  country,  and 
paifed  without  interruption  through  moft  of  the 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  found  many 
palaces  enriched  with  treafure,  and  adorned  with 
barbarous  magnificence;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected under  fuch  a  violent  and  diftruftful  govern- 
ment, every  where  places  of  confinement  crowded 
with  prifoners  of  ftate,  whom  the  jealoufy  of  the 
king  had  fecured,  and  whom  his  fupercilious  ne- 
glect had  fuffered  to  remain  in  cuftody,  even  af- 
ter his  jealoufy  was  allayed. 

Mithridates, 
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Mithfidates,  from  his  late  defeat,  fled  into  Ar-  CHAP. 
inenia,   and  claimed  the  protection  of  Tigranes,  >«4X— 
who,  being  married  to  his  daughter,  had  already 
favoured  him  in  his  deligns  againft  the  Romans. 

This  powerful  prince,  now  become  fovereign  of 
Syria  as  well  as  Armenia,  ftill  continued  his  re- 
iidence  in  the  laft  of  thefe  kingdoms  at  Tigrano- 
certa,  a  city  he  himfelf  had  built,  Hocked  with  in- 
habitants, and  diftinguifhed  by  his  own  name;  On 
the  arrival  of  Mithridates  to  fue  for  his  protection, 
Tigranes  declined  to  fee  him,  but  ordered  him  a 
princely  reception  in  one  of  the  palaces. 

Lucullus  continued  his  purfuit  of  this  flying  ene- 
my only  to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  and  from 
thence,  fending  Publius  Clodius,  who  was  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, to  the  court  of  Tigranes,  with  in- 
ftruclions  to  require  that  Mithridates  mould  be 
delivered  up  as  a  lawful  prey,  he  himfelf  fell  back 
into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  foon  after  redu- 
ced Amyfus,  together  with  Sinope,  and  other  pla- 
ces of  ftrength,  which  were  held  by  the  troops  of 
the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  places  had  been  origi- 
nally colonies  from  Greece,  and  having  been  fub- 
dued  by  the  Perlians,  were,  on  the  arrival  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  from  refpecl:  to  their  origin,  re- 
ftored  to  their  freedom.  In  imitation  of  this  ex- 
ample, and  agreeably  to  the  profeffion  which  the 
Romans  ever  made  of  protecting  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  Lucullus  once  more  declared  thofe  cities 
to  be  frep. 

0.3  T* 
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CHAP.       In  his  quality  of  Proconful  having  now  fuffi- 

Y\7 

v^^l_/  cient  leifure  to  attend  to  the  general  itate  of  the  Ro- 
man affairs  that  were  committed  to  his  government, 
found  the  following  particulars  from  which  we  may 
collect  the  meafure  of  abufe  to  which  the  conquered 
provinces  were  expofed.  The  collectors  of  reve- 
nue, under  pretext  of  levying  the  tax  impofed  by 
Sylla,  had  been  guilty  of  the  greateft  oppreflions. 
The  inhabitants,  in  order  to  pay  this  tax,  borrow- 
ed money  of  the  Roman  officers  and  merchants  at 
exorbitant  intereft  ;  and,  when  they  no  longer  had 
any  credit,  their  effects  were  diftrained  for  pay- 
ment, or  themfelves  threatened  with  imprifonment 
and  tortures  i  private  perfons  were  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  expofing  their  children  to  fale,  and  cor- 
porations of  felling  the  pictures,  images,  and  other 
ornaments  of  their  temples,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the£b 
inhuman  creditors.  Willing  to  reftrain,  or  to  cor- 
rect thefe  abufes,  Lucullus  ordained,  that  where 
the  fum  exacted  for  ufury  was  equal  to  the  capi- 
tal, the  debt  mould  be  cancelled ;  and  in  other  ca- 
fes, fixed  the  intereft  at  a  moderate  rate.  Thefe 
acts  of  beneficence  or  juftice  to  the  provinces  were, 
by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  reprefented  as  acts 
of  oppreffion  and  cruelty  to  themfelves,  and  were, 
among  their  connections,  and  the  fharers  of  their 
profits  at  Rome,  ftated  againft  Lucullus  as  fubjects 
of  complaint  and  reproach. 


CHAP. 
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C   II   A   P. 

Efcape   anct  Revolt   of  the   Gladiators   at   Capua* 

—  Spartacus.  —  Action   and  Defeat  of  Lentulus 
the  Roman  ConfuL  —  And  of  CaJJius  the  Praetor  of 
Gaul.  —  Appointment  of  M.  Craffus  for  this  Ser- 
vice. —  Dejlruclion   of  the  Gladiators.  —  Triumph 
of  Metellus  and  Pompey.  —  Confulfhlp  of  Pompey 
and  CraJJiu.  —  Tribunes  rejlored  to  their  former 
Powers.  —  Confulate  of  Metellus  and  Hortenjius. 
War  in  Crete.  —  Renewal  of  the  War  in  Pontus 
and  Armenia.  —  Defeat   of  Tigranes.  —  Negotia- 
tion ivitb  the  King  of  Parthia.  —  Mutiny  of  the 
Roman  Army.  —  Complaints  of  Piracies  commit- 
ted in  the  Roman  Seas.  —  CommiJJion  propofed  to 
Pompey.  —  His  ConduEl  again/I  the  Pirates.  —  His 
CommiJJion  extended  to  Pontus.  —  Operations  againjl 
Mithridates.—  Defeat  and  Flight  of  that  Prince. 

—  Operations   of  Pompey   in    Syria.  —  Siege   and 
Reduction  of  Jerufalem.—  Death  of  Mithridates. 

SOON  after  the  war,  of  which  we  have  thus  CHAP. 
ftated  the  event,  had  commenced  in  Alia,  Ita-  .    XVI'  M 
ly  was  thrown  into  great  confufion  by  the  acciden-  u  c-  6S°- 

'  J  M.  Teren, 

tal  efcape  of  a  few  gladiators  from  the  place  of  van-o,  c. 
their  confinement  at  Capua.     Thefe  were  Haves  m». 
trained  up  to  furnifli  their  mailers  with  a  fpe&a- 
cle,  which,  though  cruel  and  barbarous,  drew  nu- 
merous crowds  of  beholders.     It  was  at  firft  in- 
troduced as  a  fpecies  of  human  facrifice  at  fune- 
,  and  fuch  viftims  were  now  kept  by  the  weal- 
0,4  thy 
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CHAP,  thy  in  great  numbers  for  the  entertainment  of  the 

ixvi 
t     t  '  .  public,  and  even  for   private  amufement.     The 

handfomeft,  the  mofl  aclive,  and  the  boldeft  of  the 
Haves  or  captives  were  fele&ed  for  this  purpofe. 
They  were  fworn  to  decline  no  combat,  and  to 
{him  ho  hardfhip,  to  which  they  were  expofed  by 
their  matters ;  they  were  of  different  denomina- 
tions, and  accuftomed  to  fight  in  different  ways  ; 
but  thofe  from  whom  the  whole  received  their  de- 
fignation,  employed  the  fword  and  buckler,  or 
target ;  arid  they  commonly  fought  naked,  that  the 
place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they  received 
might  the  more  plainly  appear. 

Even  in  this  proftitutiori  of  valouf ,  refinements  of 
honour  were  introduced.  There  were  certain  gra- 
ces of  attitude  which  the  gladiator  was  not  per- 
mitted to  quit,  even  to  avoid  a  wound.  There  was 
a  manner  which  :he  ftudied  to  preferve  in  his  fall, 
in  his  bleeding  pofture,  and  even  in  his  death. 
He  was  applauded,  or  biffed,  according  as  he  fuc- 
ceeded  or  failed  in  any  of  thefe  particulars.  When, 
after  a  tedious  ftruggle,  he  was  fpent  with  labour 
and  with  the.  lofs  of  blood,  he  ftill  endeavoured  to 
preferve  the  dignity  of  his  character,  dropt  or  re- 
iumed  the  fword  at  his  mailer's  pleafure,  and  look- 
ed round  to  the  fpeclators  for  marks  of  their  fatis- 
faction  and  applaufe '. 

Perfons  of  every  age,  condition,  and  fex,  attend- 
ed at  thefe  exhibitions  ;  and  when  the  pair  who 
were  engaged  began  to  itrain  and  to  bleed,  the 

fpectator^ 

l  Ciccr.  TufoHanarum,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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fpeftators,  being  divided  in  their  inclinations,  en-  c  H  A  p. 

XVI 

deavoured  to  excite,  by  their  cries  and  acclama-  w^^-1^ 
tions,  the  party  they  favoured  ;  and  when  the  con- 
tefl  was  ended,  called  to  the  vi&or  to  ftrike,  or  to 
fpare,  according  as  the  vanquifhed  was  fuppofed 
to  have  forfeited  or  to  have  deferved  his  life1. 
With  fpedracles  of  this  fort,  which  muft  create  fo 
much  difguft  and  horror  in  the  recital,  the  Ro* 
mans  were  more  intoxicated  than  any  populace  in 
modern  Europe  now  are  with  the  baiting  of  bulls, 
or  the  running  of  horfes,  probably  becaufe  they 
were  more  deeply  affected,  and  more  intenfely 
moved  by  the  fcene. 

Spartacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  who,  on  account 
of  his  ftrength  and  activity,  had  been  deftined  for 
this  barbarous  profeffion,  with  about  feventy  or 
eighty  of  his  companions,  having  efcaped  from  theit 
place  of  confinement,  armed  themfelves  with  fuch 
weapons  as  accident  prefented  to  them,  and  reti- 
ring to  fo'me  faftnefs  on  the  afcents  of  Vefuvius, 
from  thence  haraffed  the  country  with  robberies 
and  murders.  •*  If  we  are  to  fight,"  faid  the  leader 
of  this  defperate  band,  "  let  us  fight  againft  our 
"  oppreflbrs,  and  in  behalf  of  our  own  liberties, 
"  not  to  make  fport  for  this  petulant  and  cruel 
"  race  of  men."  Multitudes  of  flaves  from  every 
quarter  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  The  PraefecVof 
Capua  turned  out  the  inhabitants  of  his  diftrid 
againft  them,  but  was  defeated. 
•  This  feeble  and  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  quell 

the 
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'CHAP,  the  infurredion,  furnifhed  the  rebels  with  arms, 
.  xy*  .  and  raifed  their  reputation  and  their  courage. 
Their  leader,  by  his  generofity  in  rejecting  his 
own  fhare  of  any  booty  he  made  by  his  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legal 
commander  ;  and,  having  named  Crixus  and  Oe- 
nomaus,  two  other  gladiators,  for  his  fubordinate 
officers,  he  formed  the  multitudes  that  reforted  to 
him  into  regular  bodies,  employed  a  certain  num- 
ber to  fabricate  arms,  and  to  procure  the  neceffary 
accommodations  of  a  camp,  till  at  length  he  col- 
lected an  army  of  feventy  thoufand  men,  with 
which  he  commanded  the  country  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. He  .had  already  fucceffively  defeated  the 
Praetors  Clodius,  Varinus,  and  Coffinius,  who  had 
been  fent  againft  him  with  confiderable  forces,  fo 
that  it  became  neceffary  to  order  proper  levies,  and 
to  give  to  the  Confuls  the  charge  of  reprefling 
this  formidable  enemy. 

Spartacus  had  too  much  prudence  to  think  him- 
felf  fit  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the  Roman 
State,  which  he  perceived  muft  foon  be  affembled 
againft  him.  He  contented  himfelf,  therefore, 
with  a  more  rational  fcheme  of  conducting  his  ar- 
my by  the  ridge  of  the  Appenines,  till  he  mould 
gain  the  Alps,  from  whence  his  followers,  whether 
Gauls,  Germans,  or  Thracians,  might  feparate, 
each  into  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  native, 
or  from  which  he  had  been  brought  into  the  ftate 
of  bondage,  from  which  they  now  endeavoured  tor 
extricate  themfelves. 

White 
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in  order  to  execute  this  project,  the  Confuls,  Gel- .  /  Y 
lius  and  Lentulus,  had  already  taken  the  field  a- ^"cenVft- 
gainft  him.     They  at  firft  furprifed  and  cut 
conliderable  body  under  Crixus,  who  had  fallen 
dawn  from  the  heights  in  or.der  ta  pillage  the 
country.     But  Lentulus  afterwards  preffing  hard 
upon  Spartacus,  who  led  the  main  body  of  the 
rebels,  brought  on  an  action,  in  which  the  confu- 
lar  army  was  defeated  with  considerable  lofs,    Caf- 
ims  too,  the  Praetor  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  having  ad- 
vanced upon  him  with  an  army  of  ten  thoufand 
men,  was  repulfed  with  great  llaughter. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  advantages,  Spartacus. 
might  no  doubt  have  effected  his  retreat  to  the 
Alps ;  but  his  army  being  elated  with  victory, 
and  confidering  themfelves  as  mafters  of  Italy, 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  conqueft.  He 
himfelf  formed  a  new  project  of  marching  to 
Rome  •,  and  for  this  purpofe  deftroyed  all  his  fu- 
perfluous  baggage  and  cattle,  put  his  captives  to 
death,  and  refufed  to  receive  any  more  of  the 
(laves,  who  were  ftill  in  multitudes  reforting  to  his 
ftandard.  He  probably  expected  to  elude  or  to 
pafs  the  Roman  armies  without  a  battle,  and  to 
force  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf  by  an  unexpected  af- 
fault.  In  this  he  was  difappointed  by  the  Con- 
fuls, with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  fight  in  the 
Picenum ;  and,  though  victorious  in  the  action, 
,he  loft  hopes  of  furprifing  the  city.  But  ftill 
thinking  himfelf  in  condition  to  keep  his  ground 

in 
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CHAP.  m  Itaty»  he  only  altered  his  route,  and  directed 
.  his  march  towards  Lucania. 

The  Romans,  greatly  embarraffed,  and  thrown 
into  fome  degree  of  confternation^  by  the  unex- 
pected continuance  of  an  infurrection  which  had 
given  them  much  trouble,  and  which  expofed 
their  armies  to  much  danger,  with  little  profpeft 
of  honour ;  not  being  courted,  as  ufual,  for  the 
command  in  this  fervice,  they  impofed  rather  than 
conferred  it  on  Marcus  CrafTus,  then  in  the  rank  of 
Praetor,  andconfidered  as  a  perfon  of  eonfequence, 
more  gn  account  of  his  wealth  than  of  his  abili- 
ties ;  though  in  this  fervice,  after  others  had  fail- 
ed, he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  favourable 
judgment.  They  at  the  fame  time  fent  orders  to 
Pompey,  who  had  finifhed  the  war  in  Spain,  to 
haften  into  Italy  with  his  army  ;  and  to  the  Pro- 
conful  of  Macedonia,  to  embark  with  what  forces 
could  be  fpared  from  his  province. 

Graffus  afiembled  no  lefs  than  fix  legions,  with 
which  he  joined  the  army  which  had  been  already 
fo  unfuccefsful  againft  the  revolt.  Of  the  troops 
\vho  had  mifcarried,  he  is  faid  to  have  executed, 
perhaps  only  decimated,  four  thoufand,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  new  levies,  and  as  a  warning  of  the 
feverities  they  were  to  expect  for  any  failure  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  fervice. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Lucania  he  cut  off  ten  thou- 
fand of  the  rebels,  who  were  ftationed  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  main  body  of  their  army,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  flint  up  Spartacus  in  the  peninfula 

of 
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Straits  of  Meffina.  The  gladiators  defired  to  pafs  .__  ••'  ^ 
into  Sicily,  where  their  fellow-fufferers,  the  flaves 
of  that  ifland,  were  not  yet  entirely  fubdued,  and 
where  great  numbers  at  all  times  were  prepared 
to  revolt :  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  want 
of  (hipping.  CraiTus  at  the  fame  time  undertook 
a  work  of  great  labour,  that  of  intrenching  the 
land  from  fea  to  fea  with  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide, 
and  as  many  deep,  extending,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, three  hundred  itadia,  or  above  thirty  miles- 
Spartacus  endeavouring  to  interrupt  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work,  was  frequently  repulfed ;  and 
his  followers  beginning  to  defpond,  entertained 
thoughts  of  furrender.  But  in  order  to  fupply 
by  defpair  what  they  loft  in  courage,  he  put 
them  in  mind  that  they  fought  not  upon  equal 
.terms  with  their  enemies ;  that  they  muft  either 
conquer  or  be  treated  as  fugitive  flaves ;  and, 
to  enforce  his  admonitions,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
captives  to  be  nailed  to  the  crofs  in  light  of  both 
armies.  "  This,"  he  faid  to  his  own  people,  "  is 
"  an  example  of  what  you  are  to  fuffer  if  you 
"  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands." 

Whilft  CraiTus  was  bufy  completing  his  line  of 
countervallation,  Spartacus  prepared  to  force  it ; 
and,  having  provided  faggots  and  otHer  materials 
for  this  purpofe,  filled  up  the  ditch  at  a  convenient 
place,  and  pafled  it  in  the  night  with  the  whole 
body  of  his  followers.  Directing  his  flight  to 

Apulia, 
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c  H  A  ?.  Apulia,  he  was  purfued,  and  greatly  harafled  ia 
his  march. 

Accounts  being  received  at  once  in  the  camp  of 
Craffus  and  in  that  of  Spartacus,  that  frefh  troops 
were  landed  at  Brundufium  from  Macedonia,  and 
that  Pompey  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and  on  his 
march  to  join  Craflus,  both  armies  were  equally 
difpofed  to  hazard  a  battle ;  the  gladiators,  that 
they  might  not  be  attacked  at  once  by  fo  many  ene- 
mies as  were  collecting  againfl  J:hem ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans under  Craflus,  that  Pompey  might  not  arrive 
to  fnatch  out  of  their  hands  the  glory  of  terminating 
the  war.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  different 
motives,  both  leaders  drew  forth  their  armies ; 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  engage,  Spartacus, 
with  the  valour  rather  of  a  gladiator  than  of  a  ge- 
neral, alighting  from  his  horie,  and  faying  aloud, 
in  the  hearing  of  his  followers,  "  If  I  conquer  to- 
"  day,  I  mail  be  better  mounted  ;  if  not,  I  mall 
"  not  have  occafion  for  a  horfe,"  he  plunged  his 
fword  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  With  this 
earneft  of  a  refolution  to  conquer  or  to  die,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy  ;  directing  the  divifion 
in  which  he  himfelf  commanded  to  make  their 
attack  where  he  underftood  the  Roman  general 
.was  pofled.  He  intended  to  decide  the  action  by 
forcing  the  Romans  in  that  quarter  ;  but  after 
much  bioodmed,  being  mangled  with  wounds,  and 
ftill  almoft  alone  in  the  midfl  of  his  enemies,  he 
continued  to  fight  till  he  was  killed  ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  courfe  declared  for  his  enemy.  About  a 

thoufand 
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thoufand  of  the  Romans  were  flain ;  of  the  van-  CHAP. 
quiftied  the  greateft  flaughter,  as  ufual  in  ancient .  xyL  ^ 
battles,  took  place  after  the  flight  began.  The 
dead  were  not  numbered  ;  about  fix  thoufand  were 
taken,  and,  in  the  manner  of  executing  the  fen- 
tence  of  death  on  flaves,  they  were  nailed  to  the 
crofs  in  rows,  that  almoft  lined  the  way  from  Ca- 
pua to  Rome.  Such  as  efcaped  from  the  rigid  of 
battle,  being  about  five  thoufand,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Pompey,  and  furnimed  a  pretence  to.  his 
flatterers  for  afcribing  to  him  the  honour  of  termi- 
nating the  war. 

The  mean  quality  of  the  enemy  however,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  precluded  even  .CraiTus  from  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph  ;  he  could  have  only  an  ovation 
or  military  proceffion  on  foot.  But  inftead  of  the 
myrtle  wreath,  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  he  had 
credit  enough  with  the  Senate  to  obtain  the  laurel 
crown  l . 

Pompey  too  arrived  at  the  fame  time  in  the  city 
with  new  and  uncommon  pretenfions,  requiring  a 
difpenfation  from  the  law  and  eftablifhed  forms  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  fervice  he  had  conducted 
in  Spain  being  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  of  Ro- 
man citizens  againft  one  another,  or  againft  fub- 
jefts  of  the  empire,  with  a  Roman  general  at  their 
head,  did  not  give  a  regular  claim  to  a  triumph  : 
The  victor  himfelf  was  yet  under  the  legal  age,  - 
and  had  not  pafled  through  any  of  the  previous 
fteps  of  Queftor,  yEdile  and  Praetor  j  yet  on  the 

prefent 
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CHAP,  prefent  occafion  he  not  only  inlifted  on  a  triumph, 

^I'^.  but  put  in  his  claim  likewife  to  an  immediate  no- 
mination to  the  office  of  Conful. 

It  now  became  extremely  evident,  that  the  ef- 
tabliftied  honours  of  the  State,  conferred  in  the 
ufual  way,  were  not  adequate  to  the  pretenfions 
of  this  young  man :  that  he  muft  have  new  and 
iingular  appointments,  or  thofe  already  known 
beftowed  on  him  in  fome  new  and  fingular  man- 
ner. His  enemies  obferved,  that  he  avoided  every 
occalion  of  fair  competition  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens ;  that  he  took, a  rank  of  importance  to  himfelf, 
which  he  did  not  fubmit  to  have  examined ;  and 
that  he  ever  afpired.  to  an  eminence  in  which  he 
might  (land  alone,  or  in  the  firft  place  of  public 
confideration  and  honour.  His  partisans,  on  the 
contrary,  ftated  the  extraordinary  favours  bellowed 
on  him,  as  the  foundation  of  ftill  farther  diftinc- 
tions1.  In  enumerating  his  fervices  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Spain,  they  reckoned  up,  according  to 
Pliny,  eight  hundred  and  feventy-one  towns,  from 
the  Pyrennees  to  the  extremities  of  that  country, 
which  he  had  reduced ;  obferved  that  he  had  fur- 
paired  the  glory  of  all  the  officers  who  had  gone 
before  him  in  that  fervice;  and,  in  confequence 
of  thefe  reprefentations,  though  ftill  in  a  private 
ftation,  he  was  admitted  to  a  triumph,  or  partook 
*yith  Metellus  in  this  honour. 

Pompey  had  hitherto,  in  all  the  late  difputes, 
taken  part  with  the  ariftocracy  \  but  not  without 

fufpiciou 
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fufpieion  of  aiming  too  high  for  republican  go-  CHAP. 
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vernment  of  any  fort.  While  he  fupported  the .  T  '  . 
Senate,  he  affected  a  kind  of  diftin&ion  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  who  compofed  it,  and  was  not  con- 
tent with  equality,  even  among  the  firft  ranks  of 
his  country.  He  acquiefced,  neverthelefs,  in  the 
mere  mew  of  importance,  and  did  not  infill  on 
prerogatives  which  might  have  engaged  him  in 
contefts,  and^expofed  his  pretenfions  to  too  near 
an  infpection.  Upon  his  approach  at  the  head  of 
an  army  from  Spain,  the  Senate  was  greatly  alarm- 
ed ;  but  he  gave  the  moft  unfeigned  afluranees 
of  his  intention  to  difband  his  army  as  foon  as  they 
mould  have  attended  his  triumph.  The  Senate 
accordingly  gave  way  to  this  irregular  pretenfion, 
and  afterwards  to  the  pretenfion,  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous, which,  without  any  of  the  previous  condi-' 
lions  which  the  law  required,  he  made  to  the  Con-  u.  c.  683. 
fulate.  Craffus,  who  having  been  Praetor  in  the 
preceding  year,  now  flood  for  the  fame  office,  en- 
tered  into  a  concert  with  Pompey,  by  which  not- 
withftanding  their  mutual  jealoufy  of  each  other, 
they  joined  their  interefts,  and  \vere  elected  to- 
gether. 

Under  the  admmiftration  of  thefe  officers  fome 
important  laws  are  faid  to  have  palled,  although 
moft  of  the  particulars  have  efcaped  the  notice 
of  thofe  from  whom  our  accounts  are  taken.  It 
appears  that  Pompey  now  began  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  popular  faction ;  and,  though  he  profefled  to 
fupport  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  wifhed  to  have 

VOL.  IL  R  it 


C  n  A  P.  it  in  his  power,  on  occasion,  to  take  the  fenfe  of 

xvi 
•.  .  |V.:.-.  what  was  called  the  afiembly  of  the  People  againft 

them,  or,  in  other  words,  to  counteract  them  by 
means  of  the  popular  tumults  which  bore  this 
name. 

The  Tribunes,  Quinclius  and  Palicanus,  had 
for  two  years  fucceffively  laboured  to  remove  the 
bars  which  had,  by  the  conftitution  of  Sylla,  been 
oppofed  to  the  abufes  of  the  tribunitian  power. 
They  had  been  ftrenuoufly  refifted  by  Lucullus 
and  others,  who  held  the  office  of  Conful,  during 
the  dependence  of  the  queftions  which  had  arifen 
on  that  fubjecT:.  By  the  favour  of  Pompey  and 
Craflus,  however,  the  Tribunes  obtained  a  reili- 
tution  of  the  privileges  which  their  predeceffbrs, 
jn  former  times  of  the  republic,  had  fo  often  abufed; 
and,  together  with  the  fecurity  of  their  facred  and 
inviolable  character,  and  their  negative  in  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State,  they  were  again  permitted 
to  propofe  laws,  and  to  harangue  the  people ;  a 
dangerous  meafure,  by  which  Pompey  at  once  ren- 
dered fruitlefs  that  reformation  which  was  the 
only  apology  for  the  blood  fo  laviihly  fhed,  not 
only  by  Sylla,  but  likewife  by  himfelf.  Caius  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  at  the  fame  time,  having  the  rank  of 
Legionary  Tribune  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
public  choice,  was  extremely  active  in  procu- 
ring thofe  popular  acts ;  a  policy  in  which  he 
was  more  confident  with  himfelf  than  Pompey, 
and  only  purfued  the  courfe  of  that  party  with 
which  he  had  been  aflbciated  in  his  earlieft  years  * . 
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Under  this  Confulate,   and  probably  with  the  CHAP. 
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encouragement  ot   Pempey,  the  law  of  Sylla,  re- 1      v  '  > 
fpecting  the  judicatures,  -.vas,  upon  the  motion  of 
the    Praetor,   Aurclius  Gotta,    like  wife   repealed  ; 
and  it  was  permitted  to  the  Praetors  to  draught 
the  judges,  in  equal  numbers  from  the  Senate,  the  Lex  Aure- 
Knights,  and  a  certain  clafs  of  the  People  *,  whole  aria, 
defcription  is  not  clearly  afcertained.     This  was, 
perhaps,  a  juft  correction  oi   Sylla's  partiality  to 
the  Nobles ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied 
by  the  former  adr.,  which  reftored  to  the  Tribunes 
powers  which  they  had  fo  often   abufed,  might 
have  merited  applaufe. 

In  the  mean  time,  corruption  fpread  with  a  hafty 
pace  ;  among  the  lower  ranks,  in  contempt  of  go- 
vernment ;  among  the  higher,  in  covetoufnefs  and 
prodigality,  with  an  ardour  for  lucrative  appoint- 
ments, and  the  opportunity  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces.  As  the  offices  of  State  at  Rome  began 
to  be  coveted  with  a  view  to  the  employments 
abroad,  to  which  they  conducted,  Pompey,  in  or- 
der  to  difplay  his  own  difintereftednefs,  with  an 
oblique  reproof  to  the  Nobility  who  afpired  to 
magiftracy  with  fuch  mercenary  views,  took  a  for- 
mal oath  in  entering  on  his  Confulate,  that  he 
would  not,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  accept 
of  any  government  in  the  provinces  ;  by  this  ex- 
ample of  generoiity  in  himfelf,  and  by  the  cenfure 
it  implied  of  others,  he  obtained  great  credit  with 
the  People,  and  furnifhed  his  emhTaries,  who  were 
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CHAP,  ever  bufy  in  founding  his  praife,  with  a  pretence 

u— ^_L_;  for  enhancing  his  merit.     It  may,  however,  from 

.  his  character  and  policy  in  other  inftances,  be  fu- 

fpe&ed,  that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  intention 

to  watch  opportunities  of  railing  his  own  confider- 

ation,  and  of  obtaining,  by  the  ftrength  of  his 

party,  any  extraordinary  truft   or  commiflion  of 

which  the  occafion  mould  arife. 

This  adventurer,  in  the  adminiftration  of  his 
Confulate,  had  procured  the  revival  of  the  Cenfors 
functions.  Tbefe  hadbeen  intermitted  about  iixteen 
years,  during  great  part  of  which  time  the  republic 
had  been  in  a  ftate  of  civil  war ;  and  the  prevail- 
ing parties,  in  their  turns,  mutually  Jiad  recourfe  to 
ads  of  banilhment,  confiscations,  and  military  ex- 
ecutions againft  each  other.  In  fuch  times,  even 
after  the  fword  was  fheathed,  the  power  of  Cen- 
for,  in  the  firft  heat  of  party-refentment,  could 
not  be  fafely  entrufted  with  any  of  the  citizens ; 
and  the  attempts  which  were  now  made  to  revive 
it,  though  in  appearance  fuccefsful,  could  not  give 
it  a  permanent  footing  in  the  commonwealth. 
The  public  was  arrived  at  a  ftate  in  which  men 
complain  of  evils,  but  cannot  endure  their  reme- 
dies. 

L.  Gellius  Foplicola  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentu- 
lus,  being  entrufted,  in  the  character  of  Cenfors, 
with  the  making  up  of  the  rolls  of  the  People, 
muftered  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  citizens. 
They  purged  the  Senate  with  great  feverity,  hav- 
ing expunged  lixty-four  from  the  number,  and 
runongthefe  C.  Antonius,  afterwards  Conful,  aflign- 

ing 
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ing  as  their  reafon,  that  he,  having  the  command  CHAP. 
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on  the  coafts  of  Alia  and  Greece,  had  pillaged  the  .__'  ^ ..'..... 
allies,  and  mortgaged  and  fquandered  his  own 
eftate.  But  what  molt  diftinguifhed  this  Cenfor- 
{hip  was  an  incident,  for  the  fake  of  which,  it  is 
likely,  the  folemnity  of  the  Cenfus  had  been  now 
revived. 

It  was  cuftomary  on  fuch  occalions  for  the 
Knights  to  pafs  in  review,  each  leading  his  horfe 
before  the  Cenfors.  They  were  questioned  refpect- 
ing  their  age,  the  number  of  their  campaigns,  and 
the  perfons  under  whofe  command  they  had  ferved ; 
and  if  they  had  been  already  on  the  military  lift 
the  ten  years  prefcribed  by  law,  they  received 
an  exemption  for  the  future,  and  were  veiled  with 
the  privileges  which  were  annexed  to  this  cir- 
cumftance.  At  this  part  of  the  ceremony  the 
People  were  furprifed  to  fee  their  Conful,  Pompey 
the  Great,  defcending  into  the  market-place,  lead- 
ing his  horfe  in  quality  of  a  limple  Knight,  but 
drefled  in  his  confular  robes,  and  preceded  by  the 
Lidlors.  Being  queftioned  by  the  Cenfor,  whether 
he  had  ferved  the  ftated  number  of  years,  he  an- 
fwered  that  he  had,  and  all  of  them  in  armies 
commanded  by  himfelf.  This  farce  was  received 
with  loud  acclamations  of  the  People ;  and  the 
Cenfors  having  granted  the  cuftomary  exemption, 
rofe  from  their  feats,  and,  followed  by  a  great 
multitude  of  the  People,  attended  this  equeftrian 
Conful  to  his  own  houfe  r. 

RS  it 

i  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.  Pompey,  it  is  probable,  was  ftill  no  more  than  a 
Knight,  having  a  feat  in  the  Senate  as  magiftrate  without  being  yet  placesj 
on  the  rolls. 
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c  H  A  P.       It  is  obferved  that  CralTus  and  Pompey,  although 

"Y"V7f 

^-    w     .  they  entered  on  office  in  concert,  yet  differed  in 
the   courfe   of    their   adminiitration    on   fubjeds 
which  are  not  particularly  mentioned.     As  Craf- 
fus  was  in  pofleffion  of  great  wealth,  he  endea- 
voured, by  his  liberalities,  to  vie  with  the  impoling 
Hate  and  popular  arts  of  his  colleague.     In  this 
view  he  gave  a  public  entertainment  at  ten  thou- 
fand tables,  and  diftributed  three  months  provilion 
of  corn  to  the  more  indigent  citizens.  To  account 
for  his  being  able  to  court  the  People  in  fo  fump- 
tuous  a  manner,  it  is  faid,  that  having  inherited 
from  his  father  a  fortune  of  three  hundred   ta- 
lents, or  near  fixty  thouiand  pounds;  he  increafed 
it,  by  purchafing   at   a  low  price  the  eftates  of 
thofe  who  were  profcribed  in  the  late  troubles, 
and  by  letting  for  hire  the  labour  of  a  numerous 
family  of  Haves,  inilrudted  in   various   arts   and 
callings  ;  and  by  thefe  means  was  become  fo  rich, 
that  when,  fome  time  after  this  date,  he  was  about 
to  depart  for  Alia,  and  confecrated  the  tenth  part 
of  his  eftate  to  Herculus,  he  was  found  to  pofiefs 
feven  thoufand  one  hundred  talents,  or  about  one. 
million  three  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  and 
three  hundred  pounds  Sterling  2. 

Pompey,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  the 
Confulfhip,  agreeably  to  the  oath  he  had  taken,  re- 
mained at  Rome  in  a  private  ftation ;  but,  ftill 
unchanged  in  his  manner,  maintained  the  referve 

and 

i  Plutarch,  in  Crafib,  As  the  intereft  of  money  \vas  prohibited  at  Rome, 
under  the  denomination  of  ufury  being  clandefUne,  was  in  fadl  unlimited, 
the  annual  returns  from  fuch  a  capital  icuft  hare  been  imrncnfc. 
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and  ftatelinefs  of  a  perfon  raifed  above  the  con-  CHAP. 

WT 

dition  of  a  mere  citizen,  or  even  above  that  of  the  .     ^  '  . 
firft  Senators  of  confular  rank.     Other  candidates 
for  confideration  and  public  honours  endeavoured, 
by  their  talents  and  eloquence,  to  make  themlelves 
necefifary  to  thofe  who  had  affairs  to  folicit  with 
the   public,  or   even  to  make   themfelves  feared 
by  thofe  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  law.    They 
laboured  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  able  advo- 
cates or   formidable  accufers  at  the  bar,  and  to 
ftrengthen  their  intereft  by  procuring  the  fupport 
of  thofe   to   whom  their  talents   either  were   or 
might  become  of  importance.     Pompey,  on  the 
contrary,  dating  himfelf  as  an  exception  to  com- 
mon rules,  avoided  the  courts  of  juftice  and  other 
places  of  ordinary  refort,  did  not  commit  his  ta- 
lents to  the  public  judgment,  nor  prefent  his  per- 
fon to  the  public  view  ;  took  the  refpect  that  was 
paid  to  him  as  a  right  \  feldom  went  abroad,  and 
never  without  a  numerous  train  of  attendants l. 
He  was  formed  for  the  ftate  of  a  prince,  and  might 
have  ilolen  into  that  high  ftation  even  at  Rome, 
if  men,  born  to  equality,  could  have  fufFered  an 
elevation  which  no  meafure  of  perfonal  merit  could 
at  once  have  procured  j  or  had  been  willing,  when, 
troubled  with  faction,  to  forego  their  own  im- 
portance, in  order  to  obtain  peace  and  the  com- 
forts of  a  moderate  government.     The  pretenlions 
of  Pompey,  however,  were  extremely  difagreeable 
to  the  Senate,  and  not  otherwife  acceptable,  even 
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CHAP,  to  the  People,  than  as  they  tended  to  mortify  the 
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....  pride  of  that  order  of  men. 

u.  c.  684.  The  Confulate  of  Craffus  and  Pompey  was  fuc- 
fiiis,  <£.  c*-  ceeded  by  that  of  Q.  Hortenlius  and  (^  Caecilius 
U  Metellus.  In  the  dillribution  of  provinces,  Crete, 
with  the  command  of  an  armament  to  be  fent  into 
that  ifland,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hortenfius;  but  this 
citizen,  having  acquired  his  confideration  by  his 
eloquence  in  pleading  the  caufes  of  his  friends, 
and  being  accuftorned  to  the  bar,  perhaps  in  a 
degree. that  interfered  with  the  ordinary  military 
character  of  a  Roman  officer  of  State,  declined  to 
accept  of  this  government ;  leaving  it,  together 
with  the  command  of  the  army  that  was  to  be 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  iftand,  to  his 
colleague  Metellus,  who  afterwards  received  the 
appellation  of  Creticus,  from  the  diftindlion  he 
acquired  in  this  fervice. 

The  Cretans,  and  moft  of  the  other  feafaring 
people  on  the  confines  of  Alia  and  Europe,  had  in- 
the  late  war  taken  an  active  part  againft  the  Ro- 
mans. They  had,  by  the  influence  of  Mithri- 
.  dates,  and  by  their  own  difpofition  to  -rapine  and 
piracy,  been  led  to  prey  upon  the  traders,  and 
upon  the  carriers  of  revenue  who  were  frequent- 
ly paffing  to  Rome  from  the  provinces.  The  de- 
lire  of  fharing  in  the  profits  that  were  made  by 
this  fpecies  of  war,  had  filled  the  fea  with  pirates 
and  freebooters',  againft  whom  the  Senate  had  em- 
ployed a  fucceffion  of  officers,  with  extenfive  com- 
mands, on  the  coafts  both  of  Afia  and  Europe. 

Among 
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Among  others,  M.  Antonius  had  been  fent  on  this  c  H  A  ? . 
fervice,  and  was  accufed  of  abating  his  power,  by  *_xvl'   . 
oppreiling  the  Sicilians,  and  the  people  of  other 
maritime  provinces,   who   were   innocent  of  the 
crimes  he  was  charged  to  reprefs.    In  a  defcent  on 
the  ifland  of  Crete  he  was  defeated  and  killed  *, 
and  left  the  Romans  engaged  with  the  people  of 
that  ifland  in  a  war  which  was  thought  to  require 
the  prefence  of  one  of  the  Confuls.  And  the  lot,  as 
has  been  obferved,  having  fallen  on  Hortenfius,  was 
transferred  to  his  colleague  Metellus. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  affairs,  and  fuch  the  defti-  u-  c.  685 
nation  of  the  Roman  officers,  when  Lucullus  re-  MeteTiu's, 
ceived  from  Tigranes  a  return  to  the  demand  which  ^^"' 
he  made  of  having  Mithridates  delivered  up  as  his 
prifoner.     This  prince,  at  the  arrival  of  Clodius, 
who  bore  the  meffage,  had  made  a  progrefs  to  the 
coafts  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  the  farther  extremities 
of  his  empire.     To  verify  the  Hate  and  title  which 
he  affumed  of  King  of  Kings,  he  affe&ed,  when 
he  mounted  on  horfeback,  to  have  four  captive 
fovereigns  to  walk  by  his  ftirrup,  and  obliged  them," 
on  other  occafions,  to  perform  every  office  of  me- 
nial duty  and  fervile  attendance  on   his  perfon. 
Lucullus,  inftead  of  the  ftile  which  was  affecled 
by  this  prince,  had  accofled  him  in  his  letter  only 
with  the  limple  title  of  king.    His  meflenger,  how- 
ever, was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  made  his 
demand  that  Mithridates,  a  vanquimed  enemy, 
whofe  territories  were  already  in  the  polTeffion  of 
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CHAP,  the  Romans,  mould  be  delivered  up  to  adorn  th(5 
>  xyi-  victor's  triumph.  This,  if  refufed,  faid  the  bearer  of 
the  meflage,  the  Roman  general  would  be  entitled 
to  extort  by  force,  and  would  not  fail,  with  a 
mighty  army  for  that  purpofe,  to  purfue  his  fugi- 
tive wherever  he  was  received  and  protected.  The 
king  of  Armenia,  unufed  even  to  a  plain  addrefs, 
much  lefs  to  infult  and  threats,  heard  this  demand 
with  real  indignation  ;  and  though,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  temper,  he  made  offer  of  the  cuftoma- 
ry  prefents  and  honours  to  the  perfon  who  deli- 
vered the  mefiage,  he  took  his  refolution  againft 
thofe  from  whom  it  came,  and  from  having  bare- 
ly permitted  Mithridates  to  take  refuge  in  his 
kingdom,  determined  to  efpoufe  his  caufe.  He 
gave  for  anfwer  to  Clodius,  that  he  would  not  de- 
liver up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that,  if  the  Ro- 
mans invaded  his  territories,  he  knew  how  to  de- 
fend them.  He  foon  afterwards  admitted  Mithri- 
dates into  his  prefence,  and  determined  to  fupport 
him  with  the  neceffary  force  againft  his  enemies. 

Upon  receiving  this  anfwer  from  Tigranes,  Lu- 
cullus  refolved  without  delay  to  march  into  Ar- 
menia. He  chofe  for  this  expedition  two  legions 
and  a  body  of  horie,  on  whom  he  prevailed,  though 
with  fome  difficulty,  to  enter  on  a  new  war  at  a 
time  when  they  flattered  themfelves  that  their  la- 
bours were  ended,  and  that  the  rewards  they  ex- 
pedted  were  within  their  reach.  With  hafty  mar- 
ches he  arrived  on  the  Euphrates,  and  pafled  that 
river  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of  his  approach. 

Tigranes 
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Tigranes  treated  the  firft  reports  of  his  coming  CHAP 
with  contempt,  and  ordered  the  perfon  who  pre-  .  xyL  . 
fumed  to  bring  fuch  accounts  to  be  punifhed.   But 
being  allured,  beyond  a  poffibility  of  doubt,  that 
an  enemy  was  actually  on  his  territories,  he  fent 
Metrodorus,  one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  force,  with  orders  to  take  alive  the 
perfon  of  Lucullus,  whom  he  was  defirous  to  fee, 
but  not  to  fpare  a  man  of  the  whole  army  befides. 

With  thefe  orders,  the  Armenian  general  fet 
out  on  the  road  by  which  the  Romans  were 
known  to  advance,  and  haftened  to  meet  them. 
Both  armies,  on  the  march,  had  intelligence  of 
each  other.  Lucullus,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  halted,  began  to  intrench,  and,  in  order 
to  gain  time,  detached  Sextilius,  with  about  three 
thoufand  men,  ta  obferve  the  Armenians,  and,  if 
poffible,  without  rifking  an  adion,  to  amufe  them 
till  his  works  were  completed.  But  fuch  was  the 
incapacity  and  prefumption  of  the  enemy,  that 
Sextilius,  being  attacked  by  them,  gained  an  en- 
tire victory  with  but  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  ; 
Metrodorus  himfelf  being  killed,  his  army  was  put 
to  the  rout  with  great  flaughter. 

After  this  victory  Lucullus,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  alarm  and  to  diftract  the  Armenians, 
feparated  his  army  into  three  divifions.  With  one 
he  intercepted  and  difperfed  a  body  of  Arabs,  who 
were  inarching  to  join  the  king  •  with  another  he 
furprifed  Tigranes  himfelf,  in  a  difadvantageous 
fituation,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  the  lofs  of 
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CHAP,  his  attendants,  equipage,  and  the  baggage  of  his 
.  xyL  .  army.     At  the  head  of  the  third  divifion  he  him- 
felf  advanced  to  Tigranocerta,  and  invefted  that 
place. 

After  thefe  difafters  Tigranes  made  an  effort  to 
affemble  the  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and  bringing 
into  the  field  all  the  troops  of  his  allies,  as  well  as 
his  own,  muftered  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  heavy-armed  foot,  fifty-five  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  twenty  thoufand  archers  and  fling- 
ers.  He  was  advifed  by  Mithridates  not  to  rifk  a 
battle,  but  to  lay  wafte  the  country  from  which  the 
Romans  were  fupplied  with  provifions,  and  there- 
by oblige  them  to  raife  the  liege  of  Triganocerta, 
and  repafs  the  Euphrates,  with  the  difad vantage 
of  having  arr  enemy  ftill  in  force  to  hang  on  their 
rear.  This  counfel  of  Mithridates,  founded  in 
the  experience  he  had  fo  dearly  bought,  was  ill 
fuited  to  the  prefumption  of  the  king.  He  there- 
fore advanced  towards  the  Romans,  impatient  to 
relieve  his  capital,  and  the  principal  feat  of  his 
magnificence.  Lucullus,  trufting  to  the  fpecimens 
he  had  already  feen  of  the  Armenian  armies,  ven- 
tured to  divide  his  force,  and,  without  raifing  the 
fiege,  marched  with  one  divifion  to  meet  this  nu- 
merous enemy.  In  the  action  that  followed,  the 
Armenian  horfe  being  in  the  van,  were  defeated, 
and  driven  back  on  the  foot  of  their  own  army, 
threw  them  into  confufion,  and  gave  the  Romans 
an  eafy  victory,  in  which,  with  very  inconfiderable 
lofs  to  themfelves,  they  made  a  great  (laughter  of 

the 
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the  enemy.      The  king  himfelf,  to  avoid  being  CHAP- 

'y"\7"T 

known  in  his  flight,  unbound  the  royal  diadem          '  • 
from  his  head,  and  left  it  to  become  a  part  in  the 
fpoils  of  the  day. 

Mariaeus,  who  commanded  in  Tigranocerta, 
hearing  of  his  matter's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  re- 
volt of  the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners,  who  had 
been  aflembled  by  force  in  that  fettlement,  ordered 
them  to  be  fearched  and  difarmed.  This  order  they 
looked  on  as  the  prelude  to  a  maflacre,  and  crowd- 
ing together,  defended  themfelves  with  the  clubs 
and  other  weapons  they  could  feize.  They  fur- 
rounded  a  party  that  was  fent  to  difperfe  them, 
and  having  by  that  means  got  a  fupply  of  arms, 
they  took  pofieffion  of  a  tower  which  command- 
ed one  of  the  principal  gates,  and  from  thence  in- 
vited the  Romans  to  enter  the  place.  Lucullus 
accordingly  feized  the  opportunity,  and  became 
Hiafter  of  the  city.  The  fpoil  was  great ;  Ti- 
granes  having  collected  here,  as  at  the  principal 
feat  of  his  vanity,  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
his  court. 

Mithridates,  who  had  been  prefent  in  the  late 
action,  met  the  king  of  Armenia  in  his  flight ;  and, 
having  endeavoured  to  re-eftablim  his  equipage 
and  his  retinue  by  a  participation  of  his  own,  ex- 
horted him  not  to  defpair,  but  to  afiemble  his  ar- 
my anew,  and  to  periiil  in  the  war.  They  agreed, 
at  the  fame  time,  on  an  embafly  to  the  king  of 
Parthia,  with  offers  of  reconciliation  on  the  part 
of  Tigranes,  who,  at  this  time,  was  at  war  with  • 

that 
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CHAP,  that  prince,  and  of  fatisfaftion  on  the  fubjeds  in 

XVI 

.  ^  '  .  conteft  between  them,  provided  the  Parthians 
would  join  in  the  confederacy  againft  the  Romans. 
They  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  king  of  Par- 
thia,  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  unconcerned 
fpe&ator  in  the  prefent  conteft  ;  that  the  quarrel 
which  the  Romans  now  had  with  the  kings  of  Ar- 
menia and  Pontus,  was  the  fame  with  that  which 
they  formerly  had  with  Philip  and  with  Antio- 
chtis ;  and  which,  if  not  prevented,  they  would 
ibon  have  with  Arfaces,  and  was  no  other  than  his 
being  poflefled  of  a  rich  territory,  which  tempted 
their  ambition  and  avarice.  Thofe  republicans, 
they  faid,  originally  had  not  any  pofTeflions  of  their 
own,  and  were  grown  rich  and  great  only  by  the 
fpoils  of  their  neighbours.  From  their  ftrong-hold 
in  Italy,  they  had  extended  their  empire  on  the 
Weft  to  the  coaft  of  the  ocean ;  and,  if  not  inter- 
rupted by  the  powerful  monarchies  which  lay  in 
their  way,  were  haftening  to  reach  a  fimilar  boun- 
dary on  the  Eaft.  The  king  of  Parthia,  they  added, 
might  expect  to  be  invaded  by  thefe  infatiable 
conquerors,  and  muft  now  determine  whether  he 
would  engage  in  a  war  joined  with  fuch  powerful 
allies,  of  whom  one  by  his  experience,  the  other 
by  his  refources,  might  enable  him  to  keep  the  dan- 
ger at  a  diftance  from  his  own  kingdom ',  or  wait 
until  thefe  powers  being  overthrown,  and  become 
an  acceflion  to  the  Roman  force,  he  mould  have 
the  conteft  to  maintain  in  his  own  territory  lingly 

and 
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and  unsupported  from  abroad.  To  thefe  repre- 
fentations  Arfaces  feemed  to  give  a  favourable  ear, 
agreed  to  the  propofed  confederacy,  on  condition 
that  Mefopotamia,  which  he  had  formerly  claim- 
ed, was  now  delivered  up  to  him.  At  the  fame 
time  he  endeavoured  to  amufe  Lucullus  with  of- 
fers of  alliance  againft  the  king  of  Armenia. 

In  this  conjuncture,  it  probably  was,  that  Lu- 
cullus, in  the  apprehenfion  of  being  fuperfeded 
and  deprived  of  the  honour  of  terminating  the 
war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of  Mithri- 
dates  was  now  in  his  pofleflion,  and  that  the  king- 
dom of  Tigranes  was  alfo  in  his  power ;  and  there- 
fore, that  the  Senate  fliould,  in  (lead  of  a  fucceflbr, 
fend  the  ufual  commiflion  to  fettle  the  form  of  the 
province,  and  to  make  a  proper  eftablimment  to 
preferve  the  territories  which  he  had  already  fub- 
dued.  But  after  thefe  reprefentations  were  dif- 
patched  by  Lucullus,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
kingt)f  Parthia  had  deceived  him  with  falfe  pro- 
feflions,  while  he  actually  made  great  progrefs  in  a 
treaty  with  his  enemies  the  kings  of  Armenia  and 
Pontus,  and  meant  to  fupport  them  with  all  his 
force.  In  refentment  of  this  aft  of  treachery,  ov 
to  prevent  the  effecls  of  it,  Lucullus  propofed  to 
carry  the  war  into  Parthia ;  and,  for  this  purpofe, 
ordered  the  legions  that  were  ftationed  in  Pontus 
to  march  without  delay  into  Armenia. 

Thefe  troops,  however,  already  tired  of  the  fer- 
vice,  and  fufpecling  that  they  were  intended  for 
fome  diftant  and  hazardous  enterprife,  broke  out 

into 
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»H  A  P.  into  open  mutiny,  and  refufed  to  obey  their  offi- 

7CVT 

cers.  This  example  was  foon  afterwards  follow- 
ed by  other  parts  of  the  army ;  and  the  gene- 
ral was  obliged  to  confine  his  operations  to  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.  He  endeavoured,  by  paf- 
ling  the  mountains  near  to  the  fources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Artax- 
ata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  By  this  march 
he  forced  Tigranes  once  more  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  obtained  a  victory ;  but  his  own  army,  not- 
withflanding  their  fuccefs,  were  fo  much  difcou- 
raged  with  the  change  of  climate,  which  they  ex- 
perienced in  afcending  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  with  the  early  and  fevere  approach  of  winter 
in  thofe  high  lands,  that  they  again  mutinied,  and 
obliged  their  general  to  change  his  plan  of  the 
war.  He  accordingly  turned  his  march  to  the 
fbuthward,  fell  down  on  Mefopotamia,  and,  after 
a  fhort  liege,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Nifibis,  a 
rich  city  in  that  territory,  where,  with  other  cap- 
tives, he  took  Guras,  brother  to  the  king,  who  com- 
manded in  the  place. 

Here,  however,  the  mutinous  fpirit  flill  continu- 
ing to  operate  in  the  Roman  army,  it  began  to  ap- 
pear, that  the  general,  who  had  fo  often  overcome 
the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  was  better  qua- 
lified to  contend  with  an  enemy,  than  to  win  or 
to  preferve  the  good-will  of  his  own  troops.  A 
report  being  fpread  that  he  was  foon  to  be  recall- 
ed, he,  from  that  moment,  loft  the  fmall  remains 
of  his  authority  j  the  legions  deferted  their  co- 
lours, 
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lours,  and  treated,  with  fcorn  or  indifference,  all  CHAP. 
the  attempts  which  he  made  to  retain  them.  .  X^L   , 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  army, 
which,  having  been  tranfported  into  Alia,  with  the 
Conful  Valerius  Flaccus  at  their  head,  had  mur- 
dered this  general,  to  put  themfelves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  and  afterwards  defcrtcd  their  new 
leader  to  join  with  Sylla.  Such  crimes,  under  the 
late  unhappy  diviiions  of  the  republic,  either  re- 
mained unpunifhed,  or  were  dated  as  merits  with 
the  party  in  whofe  favour  the  crime  was  committed. 
Thefe  legions,  however,  were,  by  Sylla,  who  was 
not  willing  to  employ  fuch  inftruments,  or  to  in- 
truft  his  own  fate,  or  that  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
fuch  hands,  left  in  Alia,  under  pretence  cf  fecu- 
ring  the  province  ;  and  they  accordingly  made  a 
considerable  part  in  the  armies  fucccffively  com- 
manded by  Murena  and  by  Lucullus.  The  difpo- 
fition  which  they  now  exhibited,  and  that  of  the 
army  in  general,  to  diforder  and  mutiny,  was  great- 
ly excited  by  the  factious  fpirit  of  Publius  Clodius, 
the  relation  of  Lucullus,  who,  having  himfelf  taken 
offence  at  the  general,  gave  this  earneft  of  his 
future  conduct  in  the  State,  by  endeavouring  to 
ftir  up  rebellion  among  the  troops.  «*  \Ve,  who 
"  have  already  undergone  fo  many  hardfhips,"  he 
faid,  "  are  ftill,kcpt  on.  foot  to  efcort  the  camels 
"  which  carry  the  treafures  of  our  general,  and  arc 
"  made  to  purfue,  without  end,  a  couple  of  bar- 
'•"  barons  fugitives  over  barren  defarts,  and  unculti- 
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e  H  A  p.  "  vated  waftes,  white  the  foldiers  of  Pompey,  after 

•V"\7T 

. ,,'   <.  "  a  few  campaigns  in  Spain,  or  in  Italy,  are  en* 

"  joying  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  comfortable 
"  fettlements,  procured  by  the  favour  of  their 
"  leader." 

Lucullus  was  fo  much  aware  of  the  decline  of 
his  authority,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  hazard  an 
affront  by  attempting  to  effect  even  a  mere  change 
of  pofition.     He  hoped,  that  while  he  did  not  iffue 
any  orders  of  moment,  the  refolution  of  his  army 
not  to  obey  him  might  remain  a  fecret  to  the  ene- 
my. This  ftate  of  his  affairs,  however,  foon  became 
known  to  Mithridates,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope 
,    he  might  be  able  to  recover  his  kingdom.    That  he 
might  not  fivffer  the  opportunity  to  efcape  him,  he 
fell  back  into  PontuSj  wkh  what  troops  he  had  then 
under  his  command,  and,  by  his  authority  and  in- 
fluence over  his  own  fubjeets,  foon  augmented  his 
force,  penetrated  among  the  feattered  quarters  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  left  to  occupy  the  coun- 
try, and  feparately  furprifed  or  deltroyed  confide- 
rable  bodies  of  their  troops.     Among  thefe,  he 
attacked  and  defeated  Fabius,  the  officer  who  was 
entrufted  with  the  general   command  ;    and  this 
king,  though  now  turned  of  feventy,  expofing  his 
own  perfon  in  the  action,  received  a  wound  which 
flopped  him  in  the  purfuit  of  his  victory,  and  by 
that  means  prevented  its  full  effect. 

Lucullus,  being  informed  of  what  had  parTed 
in  Pontus,  had  influence  enough  with  the  army, 

now 
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now  anxious  for  their  own  fafety,  to  put  them  in  CHAP. 
motion  towards  that  kingdom  ;  but  before  his  ar- .  *^L  j 
rival,  Mithridates  had  Ihut  up  Fabius  in  Cabira, 
and  defeated  Triarius  with  confiderable  flaughter. 
Here  again  the  veteran  monarch  was  wounded ; 
and,  to  fatisfy  the  troops  that  he  was  not  dead,  was 
raifed  up  on  a  platform,  where  he  remained  in 
fight  of  the  army  while  his  wound  was  drefled* 
In  this  laft  defeat  the  Romans  loft  twenty-four  le- 
gionary Tribunes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Centu- 
rions, and  feven  thoufand  men. 

It  was  not  doubted,  however,  that  Lncullus,  on 
his  arrival,  if  the  men  had  been  difpofed  to  ad: 
under  his  command,  would  have  been  able  foon  to 
retrieve  his  affairs :  but  he  was  at  this  time  fuper- 
feded  ;  and  it  was  known  in  the  army,  that  Acilius 
Glabrio  was  fet  out  from  Rome  on  his  way  to  fuc- 
ceed  him.  The  legions,  therefore,  under  pretence 
that  Lucullus  was  no  longer  their  general,  or  that 
they  themfelves,  by  a  decree  of  the  People,  had 
received  their  difmiffion,  refufed  to  obey  him  ;  and 
numbers,  in  fad,  began  to  difband,  taking  the 
route  of  Cappadocia  on  their  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when  the  commif- 
iioners,  who,  upon  the  report  of  Lullucus,  had 
been  fent  by  the  Senate  to  fettle  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  in  the  form  of  a  province,  actually  arrived. 
They  found  the  Proconful  deflitute  of  power  in  his 
own  camp,  and  Mithridates,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  vanquifhed,  again  in  pofleffion  of  his  king-* 

S  i  dom, 
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CHAP,  dom,  and  joining  to  the  experience  of  old  age  all 
>— N«T —  the  ardour  and  enterprife  of  youth  l. 

The  Roman  army  in  Afia,  as  a  prelude  to  their 
prefent  defection,  had  been  taught  to  contrail  the 
parfimony  of  Lucullus  with  the  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence of  Pompey,  and  from  the  comparifon  they 
made,  were  impatient  to  change  their  leader,  a  dif- 
pofitkm,  which,  it  is  not  doubted,  Pompey,  by  his 
intrigues,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  agents,  greatly 
encouraged.  He  could  in  reality  ill  brook  the 
private  ftation  to  which,  by  his  late  oath,  in  en- 
tering on  the  Confulate,  he  had  bound  himfelf. 
As  he  ever  ftudied  to  fupport  the  public  opinion 
of  his  own  importance,  he  wifhed  for  occalions  to 
derive  fome  advantage  from  that  opinion  ;  but  no- 
thing had  occurred  for  two  years  that  was  worthy 
of  the  high  diftinclion  to  which  he  afpired.  The 
command  in  Afia  he  coveted  the  more,  that  it  feem- 
ed  to  be  fecured  to  Lucullus  by  the  fplendor  of  his 
fuccefles,  and  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Senate  and  Nobles,  who  knew  his  faithful  attach- 
ment to  their  order,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  arifto- 
cratical  part  of  the  conftitution.  The  difficulties 
in  that  fervice  were  over,  and  nothing  but  the 
glory  of  terminating  the  war  remained.  Pompey, 
either  from  envy  to  Lucullus,  or  from  a  defign  to 
open  a  way  to  this  glory  for  himfelf,  contributed 
to  the  appointment  of  Glabrio,  and  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Praetors,  who  were  fent  with  feparate 
commands  into  the  provinces  of  Afia  and  Bythi- 

nia,. 

*  Appian.  Bell.  MitlirIJ.it.     Plutarch,  in  Lncullo,    Dio  Calfius.' 
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ma.     If,  upon  the  change  he  had  thus  produced,  CHAP. 
the  war  fhould  become  unfuccefsful,  or  languifh,  ._^  V  . 
he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  People,  as  the  only  perfon  fit  to  bring  it 
to  a  happy  conclufion.     Meanwhile  a  project  was 
ftarted,  which  was  to  place  him  near  to  this  fcene 
of  aftion,  and,  if  judged  expedient,  was  likely  to 
facilitate  his  farther  removal,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Pontus. 

The  pirates  ftill  continued  to  infeft  the  feas, 
and  were  daily  riiing  in  their  prefumption,  and  in- 
creating  in  their  ftrength.  They  were  receiving 
continual  acceffion  of  numbers  from  thofe,  who, 
by  the  unfettled  ftate  of  Afia,  were  forced  to  join 
them  for  fubfiftence.  The  impunity  which  they 
enjoyed  during  the  diftra&ion  of  councils  at  Rome, 
and  the  profits  they  made  by  their  depredations, 
encouraged  many  who  frequented  the  feas  to  en- 
gage in  the  fame  way  of  life.  They  had  been 
chaced,  and  numbers  of  them  taken  by  M.  Anto- 
nius  the  orator,  byServilius  Ifauricus,  and,  la'ftof 
all,  by  C.  Antonius,  the  father  of  him  who,  in  the 
quality  of  Triumvir,  is  to  become  fo  confpicuous 
in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory.  But  they  had  their 
retreats  ;  and,  upon  the  leaft  remifiion  of  vigi- 
lance in  the  Roman  officers,  they  again  multiplied 
apace,  put  to  fea  in  formidable  fquadrons,  and 
•embarked  fuch  numbers  of  men,  as  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  fcour  the  feas,  but  like  wife  to  make 
defcents  on  the  coafts,  to  enter  harbours,  deftroy 
Shipping,  and  pillage  the  maritime  towns.  They 

S  3  eyen 
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CHAP,  even  ventured  to   appear  off  the  mouth  of 

XVI 

* —  <  Tiber,  and  to  plunder  the  town  of  Oftia  itfelf, 
All  the  coafts  of  the  empire  were  open  to  their 
depredations.  Roman  magiftrates  were  made  pri- 
foners  in  palling  to  and  from  their  provinces ;  and 
citizens  of  every  denomination,  when  taken  by 
them,  were  forced  to  pay  ranfom.  kept  in  captivity, 
or  put  to  death.  The  fupply  of  provifions  to  Italy 
was  intercepted,  or  rendered  precarious  and  dif- 
ficult, and  the  price  in  proportion  enhanced.  Eve- 
ry report  on  thefe  fubjects  was  exaggerated  by  the 
intrigues  of  Pompey,  who  perceived,  in  this  oc- 
calion  of  public  diftrefs,  the  object  of  a  new  apcj 
extraordinary  commiffion  to  himfelf. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made,  and 
frequent  deliberations  held  on  this  f abject  in  the 
Senate,  Gabinius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  at  laft  pro- 
pofed,  that  fome  officer  of  Confular  rank  mould 
be  veiled,  during  three  years,  with  abfolute  powers, 
in  order  to  put  an  effectual  Hop  to  thefe  outrages, 
and  to  eradicate  the  caufe  of  them,  fo  as  to  fecure 
for  the  future  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft,  as  well 
as  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the  feas.  As  Ga- 
binius was  known  to  be  in  concert  with  Pompey, 
the  deiign  of  the  proportion  was  manifeft  ;  and  it 
was  received  in  the  Senate  with  a  general  averfion. 
**  For  this,"  it  was  faid,  "  has  Pompey  declined 
"the  ordinary  turn  of  Confular  duty  upon  the 
"  expiration  of  his  office,  that  he  might  lie  in 
"  wait  for  extraordinary  and  illegal  appointments." 
pabinius  being  threatened  with  violence  if  he 

fhou!4 
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Should  periift  in   his  motion,  thought  proper  to  CHAP. 
withdraw  from  the  afTembly.  .  xyL  . 

A  report  was  immediately  fpread  in  the  city, 
that  the  perfon  of  the  Tribune  Gabinius  had  been 
actually  violated ;  multitudes  affembled  at  the 
doors  of  the  Senate-houfe,  and  great  diforders  were 
likely  to  follow  ;  it  was  judged  prudent  for  the  Se- 
nate to  adjourn ;  and  the  members,  dreading  fome 
infult  from  the  populace,  retired  by  feparate  ways 
to  their  awn  houfes.  Gabinius,  without  farther 
regard  to  the  diflent  of  the  Senate,  prepared  to 
carry  his  motion  to  the  People  ;  but  the  other 
nine  Tribunes  were  inclined  to  oppofe  him.  Tre- 
bellius  and  Rofcius,  in  particular,  were  engaged 
to  put  a  Hop  by  their  negative,  to  any  further  pro- 
ceedings on  that  bufinefs.  Pompey,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  a  diffimulation  which  constituted  part  of 
his  character,  affected  to  difapprove  the  motion  of 
Gabinius,  and  to  decline  the  commiflion  with  which 
it  was  propofed  to  inveft  him.  He  had  recourfe  to  j 

this  affectation,  not  merely  as  the  fitteil  means  on 
the  prefent  occafion  to  difarm  the  envy  of  the  No- 
bles, and  to  confirm  the  People  in  their  choice  ;  but 
flill  more  as  a  manner  of  proceeding  which  fui.ted 
his  own  difpofition,,  beiag  no  lefs  deli rous  to  appear 
forced  and  courted  into  high  fituations,  than  folici- 
tous  to  gain  and  to  hold  them.  He  thus  provoked 
the  citizens  of  his  own  rank,  no  lefs  by  the  dial- 
low  arts  which  he  pxactifed  to  impofe  on  the  pu- 
blic, than  by  the  ftate  which  he  aflumed.  He 
could  fcarcely  expect  to  find  a  fupport  in  the  or- 
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CHAP,  der  of  Nobles,   and  kail  of  all  among  thofe  who 

XVJ 

\^\  ',t_f  were  likely  to  become  the  perfonal  rivals  of  his 
fortune  in  the  commonwealth  :  and  yet  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  Julius  Caefar,  now  about  two-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  old  enough  to  diftinguifh 
his  natural  antagonifts  in  the  career  of  ambition, 
took  part  with  the  creatures  of  Pompey  on  this 
occafion.  He  was  difpofed  to  court  the  popular  fac- 
tion, and  to  oppofe  the  ariftocracy ;  either  of  which 
principles  may  explain  his  conduct  in  this  inftance. 
He  had  himfelf  already  incurred  the  difpleafure 
of  the  Senate,  but  more  as  a  libertine  than  as  a 
difturber  of  the  State,  in  which  he  had  not  hither- 
to taken  any  material  part.  In  common  with  the 
youth  of  his  time,  he  difliked  the  Senators,  on  ac- 
count of  the  remaining  aufterity  of  their  manners, 
no  lefs  than  the  inferior  people  difliked  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  ariilocratical  claims  to  authority  and 
power.  But  whatever  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been 
his  motives,  Caefar,  even  before  he  feemed  to  have 
formed  any  ambitious-  defigns  of  his  own,  was  ever 
ready  to  abet  thofe  of  any  defperate  adventurer 
who  counteracted  the  Senate,  or  fet  the  orders  of 
government  at  nought ;  and  feemed  to  be  actuated 
by  a  fpecies  of  inflincl,  which  fet  him  at  variance 
with  every  form  of  a  civil  or  political  nature,  if 
it  checked  the  licence  of  faction,  or  bore  hard  on 
diforderly  citizens  of  any  fort1. 

On  the  day  in  which  the  queition  refpecting  the 
motion  of  Gabinius  was  to  be  put  to  the  People, 

Pompey 

s,  Ar.  lib.  x.  c.  5. 
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Pompey  appeared  in  the  Comitium ;  and,  if  we  may  CHAP! 
judge  from  the  fpeech  which  is   afcribed  to  him,  *-l^_— * 
employed  a  diffimulation   and  artifice  fomewhat 
too  grofs  even  for  the  audience  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dreffed.     He  took  occafion  to  thank  the  People  for 
the  honours  he  had  received  ;  "but  complained,  that, 
having  already  toiled  fo  much  in  the  public  fervice, 
he  ftiil  fhould  be  deftined  for  new  labours.    "  You 
"  have  forgotten,"  he  faid,  "  the  dangers  I  en- 
"  countered,  and  the  fatigues  I  underwent,  while 
"  yet  almoft  a  boy,  in  the  war  with  Cinna,  in  the 
"  wars  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  and  what  I  fuffer- 
*'  ed  in  Spain,  before  I  was  honoured  with  any 
<*  magistracy,  or  was  of  age  to  have  a  place  in  the 
"  Senate.     But  I  mean  not  to  accufe  you  of  in- 
"  gratitude ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  fully 
"  repaid.     Your  nomination  of  me  to  conduct  the 
"  war  with  Sertorius,  when  every  one  elfe  declin- 
"  ed  the  danger,  1  confider  as  a  favour ;  and  the 
""  extraordinary  triumph  you  beftowed  in  confe- 
"  quence  of  it,  as  a  very  great  honour.     But  I 
**  muft  entreat  you  to  confider,   that  continued 
"  application  and  labour  exhauft  the  powers  of 
"  the  mind  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body.     Truft 
"  not  to  my  line  of  life  alone,  nor  imagine  that  I 
"  am  ilill  a  young  man,  merely  becaufe  my  number 
*'  of  years  is  Ihort  of  what  others  have  attained. 
"  Reckon  my  fervices  and  the  dangers  to  which 
"  I  have   been   expoled  ;   they  will   exceed   the 
"  number  of  my  years,   and  fatisfy  you,   that  I 
"  cannot  much   longer  endure  the  labours  and 

"  cares 
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CHAP.  "  cares  which  are  now  propofed  for  me.     But  if 

XVI 

« — ^u  "  this  be  not  granted  me,  I  muft  beg  of  you  to 
"  conlider  what  loads  of  envy  fuch  appointments 
"  are  likely  to  draw  upon  me  from  men,  whofe 
"  difpleafure,  I  know,  you  neither  do,  nor  ought 
"  to  regard,  although  to  me  their  envy  might  be 
"  fatal :  and  I  confefs,  that,  of  all  the  difficul- 
"  ties  and  dangers  of  war,  I  fear  nothing  fo  much 
"  as  this.  To  live  with  envious  perfons ;  to  be 
"called  to  account  for  mifcarriage,  if  one  fails 
"  in  the  public  fervice ;  and  to  be  envied,  if  one 
"  fucceeds ;  who  would  choofe  to  be  employ- 
"  ed  on  fuch  conditions  ?  For  thefe,  and  many 
"  other  reafons,  I  pray  you  to  leave  me  at  reft  ; 
"  leave  me  to  the  care  of  my  family,  and  of  my 
"  private  affairs.  As  for  the  prefent  fervice,  I 
•'  pray  you  to  choofe,  among  thofe  who  defire  the 
"  employment,  fome  perfon  more  proper ;  among 
"  fo  many,  you  cannot  furely  be  at  a  lofs.  I  am 
*'  not  the  only  perfon  that  loves  you,  or  that  has 
"  experience  in  military  affairs.  There  are  many, 
*'  whofe  names,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flat- 
"  tery,  I  will  not  mention." 

To  this  fpeech  Gabinius  replied  ;  and,  affecting 
to  believe  the  fincerity  of  Pompey's  declarations, 
obferved,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
this  great  man,  neither  to  defire  command,  nor 
rafhly  to  accept  of  what  was  prefTed  upon  him. 
"  They  who  are  beft  able  to  furmount  difficul- 
"  ties,"  he  faid,  "  are  likewife  leafl  inclined  to 
"  engage  in  them.  But  it  is  your  bufinefs,  fellow- 

"  citizens, 
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"  citizens,  to  confider,  not  what  is  agreeable  to  CHAP. 

"  Pompey,  but  what  is  necefTary  to  your  own  af-  .  X^L  . 

"  fairs ;  not  to  accept  of  thofe  who  court  you  for 

"  offices,  but  of  thofe  who  are  fit  to  difcharge  the 

"  duties  of  them.     I  wifh  we  had  many  perfons 

"  of  this  defcription,  beiides  the  man  I  have  propo- 

"  fed  to  your  choice.     Did  we  not  all  wifh  for 

"  fuch  perfons  like  wife,  when  we  fearched  among 

"  the  young  and  the  old  for  fome  one  to  be  oppo- 

"  fed  to  Sertorius,  and  found  none  but  himfelf  ? 

"  But  wimes  cannot  avail  us  ;  we  muft  take  men 

"  as  they  are  ;  we  cannot  create  them.     If  there 

"  be  but  one  man  formed  for  our  purpofe,  with 

"  knowledge,  experience,  and  good  fortune,  we 

"  muft  lay  hold  of  him,  and  feize  him,  if  neceflary, 

"  even  by  force.     Compulfion  here  is  expedient 

"  and  honourable  for  both  parties ;  for  thofe  who 

"  employ  it,  becaufe  it  is  to  find  them  a  perfon 

"  who  can  conduct  their  affairs ;    for  him  who 

"  fuffers  it,  becaufe  he  is  to  have  an  opportunity 

"  of  ferving  his  country,  an  object  for  which  no 

"  good  citizen  will  refufe  to  expofe  his  perfon,  or 

"  to  facrifice  his  life. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Pompey,  while  yet  a  boy, 
"  was  fit  to  command  armies,  to  protect  your  al- 
"  lies,  to  reduce  your  enemies,  to  extend  your 
"  empire  ;  but  that  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  ripe 
"  in  wifdom  and  experience,  he  can  ferve  you  no 
"  longer  ?  You  employed  the  boy,  you  fuffer  the 
"  man  to  be  idle.  When  a  private  citizen  of 
"  Zqueftrian  rank,  he  was  fit  for  war  and  affairs  of 

"  State; 
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c  M  A  P.  "  State  ;  now  he  is  a  Senator,  forfooth,  he  is  fit  for 

xvr 
*     T  '  •  "  nothing  !  Before  you  had  any  trial  of  him,  you 

"  made  choice  of  him  for  the  mod  important  trull ; 
"  now  that  you  have  experience  of  his  ability,  of 
*'  his  conduct,  and  of  his  fuccefs,  you  helitate.  Is 
"  the  prefent  occalion  lefs  preffing  than  the  for- 
•'  mer  ?  Is  the  antagonift  of  Sertorius  not  fit  to 
"  contend  with  pirates  ?  But  fuch  abiurdities  can- 
"  not  be  received  by  the  Roman  People.  As  for 
"  you  Pompey,  fubmit  to  the  will  of  your  fellow- 
*'  citizens.  For  this  you  was  born,  for  this  you 
"  was  educated.  I  call  upon  you  as  the  property 
"  of  your  country  ;  I  call  upon  you  as  its  fafe- 
"  guard  and  its  defence.  I  call  upon  you  to  lay 
"  down  your  life,  if  necefTary.  This  I  know,  if 
"  your  country  require  it,  you  will  not,  you  can- 
"  not  refufe. 

"  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  accoft  you  in  this  man- 
"  ner  ;  you  who  have  proved  your  courage  and 
41  your  love  to  your  country  in  fo  many  and  fuch 
"  arduous  trials.  Be  ruled  by  this  great  aflembly. 
"  Defpife  the  envy  of  a  few,  or  ftudy  the  more  to 
"  deferve  the  general  favour.  Let  the  envious 
"  pine  when  they  hear  of  your  actions,  it  is  what 
'•  they  deferve.  Let  us  be  delivered  from  the 
"  evils  by  which  we  are  furrounded,  while  you 
"  proceed  to  end  your  life  as  you  began  it,  with 
44  fuccefs  and  with  glory." 

When  Gabinius  had  finimed  his  fpeech,  Trc- 
bellius  another  of  the  Tribunes,  attempted  to  re- 
ply ;  but  fuch  a  clamour  was  immediately  raifed 

by 
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by  the  multitude,  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  CHAP. 
He  then;  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  forbad  the  .  xy1-'  - 
queftion  ;  and  Gabinius  inftantly  propofed  to  have 
the  fenfe  of  the  Tribes,  Whether  Trebellius  had 
not  forfeited  the  character  of  Tribune  ?  Seventeen 
Tribes  were  of  this  opinion,  and  the  eighteenth 
would  have  made  the  majority,  when  Trebellius 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  his  negative.  Ro- 
fcius,  another  of  the  Tribunes,  intimated  by  figns 
(for  he  could  not  be  heard)  that  a  fecond  mould 
be  joined  with  Pompey  in  this  ccmmiffion.  But 
the  clamour  was  renewed,  and  the  meeting  likely 
to  end  in  riot  and  violence.  Then  all  oppoiition 
to  the  motion  was  dropt.  And,  in  this  Hate  of  the 
bufmefs,  Gabinius,  milling,  that,  in  the  prefect  hu- 
mour of  the  People,  no  man  would  dare  to  oppofe 
the  meafure,  or  wifhing  to  increafe  the  honour  of 
Pompey's  nomination,  by  the  feeming  concurrence 
of  fome  of  the  more  refpeclable  citizens,  called 
upon  Catulus,  who  was  then  firft  on  the  roll  of  the 
Senate,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  led  him  up  in- 
to the  roftra  for  this  purpofe. 

This  citizen,  by  the  equability  of  his  conducl, 
and  by  his  moderation,  though  in  fupport  of  the 
uriftocracy,  had  great  authority  even  with  the  op- 
polite  party.  He  began  his  fpeech  to  the  L'eoplc  with 
profeffions  of  public  zeal,  which  obliged  him  to  de- 
iiver  with  plainnefs  what  he  thought  was  conducive 
to  their  good,  and  which  .entitled  him  to  a  delibe- 
rate hearing,  before  they  ihould  pronounce  on  the 
merits  of  what  he  was  about  to  deliver.  "  If  you 

"  Men," 
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CHAP.  "  Men,"  he  faid,  "  foraething  may  ftill  be  offered 

" 

to  inform  your  judgment ;  if  you  break  forth 
"  again  into  diforders  and  tumults,  your  capacity 
"  and  good  underftanding  will  avail  you  nothing. 
"  I  muft  begin  with  declaring  my  opinion,  that 
"  powers  fo  great,  and  for  fo  long  a  time  as  are 
"  now  propofed  for  Pompey,  mould  not  be  com- 
"  mitted  to  any  iingle  citizen  whatever. 

"  The  precedent  is  contrary  to  law,  and  in  it- 
"  ielf,  in  the  higheft  degree,  dangerous  to  the 
"State.  Whence  came  the  ufurpations  of  Marius, 
"  but  from  the  habit  of  continual  command  ; 
lt  from  his  being  put  at  the  head  of  every  army, 
"  intrufted  with  every  war,  and  no  lefs  than  lix 
"  times  re-elecled  Conful  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
"  years  ?  What  inflamed  to  fuch  a  degree  the  ar- 
"  rogant  fpirit  of  Sylla,  but  the  continual  com- 
*>'  mand  of  armies,  and  the  exorbitant  power  of 
"  Dictator  ?  Such  is  human  nature,  that  in  age,  as 
"  well  as  in  youth,  we  are  debauched  with  power; 
•'  and  if  inured  for  'any  time  to  aft  as  fuperiors, 
"  we  cannot  fubmit  afterwards  to  the  equal  and 
"  moderate  flation  of  citizens. 

*'  I  fpeak  not  with  any  particular  reference  to 
"Pompey;  I  fpeak  what  the  law  requires,  and 
"  what  I  am  fure  is  for  your  good.  If  high  offict: 
"  and  public  truft  be  an  honour,  every  one  who 
"  has  pretenfions  mould  enjoy  them  in  his  turn  ;  if 
"  they  be  a  load  or  a  burden,  every  one  ought  to 
"  bear  his  part.  Thefe  are  the  laws  of  juftice  and 
"  of  republican  government.  By  obferving  them, 

"  republics 
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"  republics  have  an  advantage  over  moft  other  CHAP. 

"  ftates.     By  employing  many  men  in  their  turns,  •      ^  '  - 

"  they  educate  and  train  many  citizens  for  every 

"  department,  and  have  numbers  amongft  whom 

"  they  may  choofe  the  fitted  to  ferve  on  every  par- 

"  ticular  emergence.     But  if  we  fuffer  one  or  a 

"  few  to  engrofs   every  office  or  fervice  of  mo- 

"  ment,  the  lift  of  thofe  who  are  qualified  for 

"  aoy  fuch  truft  will  decreafe  in  proportion.     If 

"  we  always  recur  to  the  fame  perfon  in  every  try- 

44  ing  occafion,  we  ihall  foon  have  no  other  per- 

"  fon  to  employ.     Why  were  we  fo  much  at  a 

"  lofs  for  experienced  commanders,   when  Serto- 

"  rius  appeared  to  threaten  Italy  with  an  inva- 

"  fion  ?  Becaufe  command,  for  a  confiderable  time 

"  before  that  period,  had  been  engrofled  by  a  few, 

44  and  thofe  few  alone  had  any  experience.,     Al  • 

"  though,  therefore,  I  have  the  higheft  opinion 

"  of  Pompey's  abilities  and  qualification  for  this 

"  fervice,  I  muft  prefer   to   his   pretenfions   the 

44  public  utility  and  the  exprefs  declaration  of  the 

•'  laws. 

44  You  annually  ele£l  Conluls  and  Praetors :  to 
"  what  purpofe  ?  to  ferve  the  State ;  or  to  carry 
4<  for  a  few  months  the  enfigns  of  power?  If  to 
**  ferve  the  State,  why  name  private  perfons  with 
41  unprecedented  commiffions,  to  perform  what 
"  your  magiltrates  are  either  fit  to  perform,  or  are 
'+  not  fit  to  have  been  ele&ed  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  uncommon  emergency  that 
**  requires  more  than  the  ordinary  exertions  of  go- 

44  vernment, 
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CHAP.  "  vernment,  the  conftitution  has  provided  an  cx- 

XVI. 

» — t "  pedient.      You    may  name   a   Dictator.      The 

"  power  of  this  officer  has  no  bounds,  but  in  rc- 
"  fpe6t  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  exer- 
"  cifed,  and  to  the  time  during  which  it  is  to  laft. 
"  It  is  to  be  exercifed  within  the  limits  of  Italy, 
"  where  alone  the  vitals  of  the  State  can  be  ex- 
"  pofed  to  any  great  or  prefiing  attack  ;  it  is  li- 
"  mited  to  fix  months,  a  fufficient  period  in  which 
"  to  remove  the  caufe  of  any  fudden  alarm.  But 
"  this  unlimited  power,  which  is  now  propofed  for 
"  ib  long  a  time,  and  over  the  whole  empire,  muft 
"  end  in  calamities,  fuch  as  this  and  other  nations 
"  have  fufFered  from  the  ambition  and  usurpation 
"  of  arbitrary  and  prefumptuous  men. 

"  If  you  beftow  unlimited  power  by  fea  and  by 
"  land  on  a  {ingle  man,  in  what  manner  is  he  to 
V  cxercife  his  power?  Not  by  himfelf  in  perfon, 
"  for  he  cannot  be  every  where  prefent ;  he  mud 
"  have  lieutenants  or  fubftitutes  who  act  under  his 
"  orders.  He  cannot  even  attend  to  what  is  paf- 
"  fing  at  once  in  Egypt  and  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  in 
"  Syria,  and  in  Greece.  If  fo,  then  why  may  not 
"'thofe  who  are  to  act  be  officers  named  by  you, 
"  and  not  by  any  intermediate  perfon  ;  account- 
"  able  to  you,  and  not  to  another  ;  and  in  the 
"  dangers  they  run,  animated  with  the  profpecl  of 
"  honour  to  themfelvcs,  not  to  a  perfon  who  is  un- 
"  neceflarily  interpofed  between  them  and  their 
"  country  ?  Gabinius  propoies  to  inveil  this  officer 
*'  with  authority  to  name  many  lieutenants ;  I 

"  pray 
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"pray  you   to   confider,   whether   thefe   officers   CHAP. 
"  mould  depend  upon  any  intermediate  perfon,  or  .  *VJ"   f 
"  upon  yourfelves  alone?  and  whether  there  be  fuf- 
"  ficient  caufe  to  fufpend  all  the  legal  powers,  and 
"  to  fuperfede  all  the  magiftrates  in  the  common- 
"  wealth,  and  all  the  governors  of  provinces  in 
"  every  part  of  your  empire,  in  order  to  make  war 
"  on  pirates  ?" 

So  much  of  what  Catulus  is  fuppo'fed  to  have 
delivered  on  this  occafion  is  preferved  among  the 
fragments  of  Dion.  Callius  ' .  It  is  mentioned  by 
others,  that  the  audience  expreffed  their  good-will 
and  refpecl  for  this  Senator  in  a  compliment  which 
they  paid  to  him,  probably  near  the  clofe  of  his 
fpeech,  when  urging  fome  of  his  former  argu- 
ments, he  afked,  "  If  this  man  to  whom  alone,  by 
"  thus  employing  him  in  every  fervice,  you  give 
**  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  Ikill  and  habits 
"  of  a  ftatefman  or  foldier,  ihould  fall,  to  whom 
"will  you  next  have  recourfe?"  The  People  an- 
fwered,  with  a  general  acclamation,  To  yourfeJf3-. 
They  revered,  for  a  moment,  the  candour  and^ abi- 
lity of  this  eminent  citizen,  but  could  not  with- 
iland  the  arts  of  Pompey,  and  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity, which  then  ran  fo  high  in  his  favour. 

This  day  being  far  fpent  in  debate,  another  day 
was  appointed  in  which  to  collect  the  votes,  when 
a  decree  pafled  to  veil  Pompey  with  the  fupreme 
command  over  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  re- 
public, in  every  fea  without  diilinclion  or  limit, 
VOL.  II,  T  and 

i  For  thefe  fyeeches  fee  Fragments  of  Dio.  Caffius,  lib.  36. 
:  Cicero  pro  Legc  Manilla. 
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CHAP,  and  on  every  coaft  within  four  hundred  ftadia,  or 
XL    ^^7  miles  of  the  more.  This  commiflion  took  place 
in  Italy,  and  extended  throughout  every  province, 
during  three  years  from  the  time  of  the  act  being 
palTed. 

As  Pompey  owed  thefe  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  Tribune  Gabinius,  he  intended  to  have  em- 
ployed him  next  in  command  to  himfelf;  but 
the  law  which  excluded  the  Tribunes  from  fuc- 
ceeding  to  any  public  employment,  in  the  firft  year 
after  the  expiration  of  their  office,  flood  in  the  way 
of  this  choice  ;  and  Pompey  did  not  perfifl  in  it. 

Upon  the  publication  of  an  edict  inverting  an  of- 
ficer of  fo  much  renown  with  fuch  mighty  powers- 
for  reftoring  the  navigation  of  the  feas,,  corn  and 
every  other  article  of  importation  at  Rome  con- 
fid  erably  fell  in  their  price.  The  friends  of  Pom- 
pey already  triumphed  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
meafure,  and  he  himfelf  foon  after,  notwithftaad- 
ing  the  meannefs  of  the  enemy  oppofed  to  him, 
gained  much  credit  by  the  rapid,  decifive  and  ef- 
fectual meafures  he  took  to  obtain  the  end  of  his 
appointment.  Although  it  was  tfee  middle  of 
winter,  a  feaibn  too  rough,  even  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  fuch  fhipping  as  was  then  in  ufe,  he 
gave  orders  to  arm  and  put  to.  fea  as  many  veflels 
as  could  be  collected  or  fitted  out  in  every  mara- 
time  ftation.  In  a  little  time  he  had  returns  of  two 
hundred  and  feventy  gallies  fit  for  fervice,  one, 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thou- 
fand  horfe  embodied  within  the  limits  to  which  his 

eommiffion 
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commiffion  extended.     That  the  pirates  might  be  c  H  A  p. 
every  where  attacked  at  once,  and  find  no  refuge  by  »_-'„—'  > 
changing  their  ufual  places  of  retreat,  he  divided  the 
coafts  of  the  empire  into  feparate  diftri&s,  appoint- 
ed lieutenants  with  full  powers  in  each,  afiigned 
their  ftations,  and  allotted  their  quotas  of  fhipping 
and  troops.     He  himfelf,  with  a  fquadron  of  fixty 
fhips,  propofed  to  infpecl:  the  whole,  or  to  give  his 
prefence  where  it  fhould  be  required.     He  began 
with  viiiting  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  the 
feas  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica  ;   and  in  palling  from 
thence,  he  himfelf  went  on  more,  and  travelled  by 
land,  while  his  fquadron,  coafting  round  the  penin- 
fula  of  Italy,  had  orders  to  join  him  at  Bmndilium. 
In  this  journey,  upon  his  approach  to  Rome,  he  en- 
joyed, in  all  refpecls,  the  ftate  of  a  great  monarch, 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  People,  and 
was  courted  by  multitudes  of  every  condition  who 
went  forth  to  receive  him.    All  his  complaints  and 
reprefentations  were  received  as  commands.     The 
Conful  Pifo,  being  fuppofed  not  to  forward  his  le- 
vies with  fufficient  alacrity,  would  have  been  de- 
graded, if  Pompey  himfelf  had  not  interpofed  to 
prevent  a  motion  which  the  Tribune  Gabinius  in- 
tended to  make  for  this  purpofe. 

The  fleet  being  arrived  at  Brundifium,  Pompey 
haftened  to  reimbark,  and  from  thence  pafied  by  the 
ftations  of  his  feveral  lieutenants  in  the  fea-ports 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  thofe  of  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  which  were  the  principal  refort  of  the 
pirates.  Such  of  thefe  banditti,  as  he  captured  in  his 

T  2  way. 
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CHAP,  way,  were  treated  with  mildnefs  \  and  this  cir~ 

"V\7T 

.  /-  '  _.  cumflance,  together  with  the  great  preparations 
Which  were  reported  from  every  quarter  to  be 
making  againft  them,  with  the  fmall  hopes  they 
had  of  being  able  to  efcape,  induced  them,  in  great 
numbers,  to  furrender  themfelves.  In  the  bay  of 
Cilicia  he  found  a  fquadron  of  their  mips  af- 
fembled,  and  ready  to  cover  the  harbours  at  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  collect  their  naval 
ftores,  and  to  lodge  their  booty.  They  feparated* 
however,  upon  his  appearance,  took  refuge  in  dif- 
ferent creeks  of  that  mountainous  fhore,  and  af- 
terwards furrendered  at  difcretion,  delivering  up 
all  the  forts  they  had  creeled,  with  all  their  {tores 
of  timber,  cordage,  and  fails,  of  which  they  had 
made  a  confiderable  proviiion. 

By  thefe  means  the  war  was  finifhed  about  the 
middle  of  fummer,  lix  months  after  the  nomina- 
tion of  Pompey  to  this  command^  In  that  time 
feventy-two  gallies  were  funk,  three  hundred  and 
iix  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  pirati- 
cal harbours  or  ftrong-holds  on  more  were  de- 
ftroyed.  Ten  thoufand  of  the  pirates  were  killed 
in  action,  and  twenty  thoufand,  who  had  furren- 
'  dered  themfelves,  remained  prifoners  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Thefe  Pompey,  having  fufficiently  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  former 
way  of  life,  tranfplanted  to  different  parts  of  the 
continent,where  the  late  or  prefect  troubles,  by  thin* 
ning  the  inhabitants,  had  made  room  for  their  fet- 
tlemerit.  Upon  this  occafion  he  repeopled  the  cjty 
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of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  lately  laid  wafte,  CHAP. 

"  •       xv  i 

and  forcibly  emptied  of  its  inhabitants  by  Ti-  t^l^^Lj 

granes,  to  replenish  his  newly  eftabliflied  capital  of 
Tigranocerta  in  Armenia.  After  this  re-eftablifh- 
tnent  of  Soli,  the  place,  in  honour  of  its  reftorer, 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis  '. 

Whilft  this  fuccefsful  commiflioner  was  thus  em- 
ployed in  difpofmg  of  the  pirates  on  the  coalt  of 
Cilicia,  he  received  a  meffage  from  Lappa  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete,  then  belieged  by  Metellus,  inti- 
mating that  the  people  of  this  place,  although  they 
held  out  againft  Metellus,  were  willing  to  furren- 
der  to  Pompey.  This  fort  of  preference  implying 
eftimation  and  popular  regard,  was  one  of  the 
temptations  which  Pompey  was  fuppofed  unable 
to  refill;  he  accordingly,  without  confulting  with 
Metellus,  fent  an  officer  to  receive  the  furrender  of 
Lappa. 

Metellus  had  commanded  about  two  years  in 
Crete,  had  almoft  reduced  the  ifland,  and  had  a 
near  profpedl  of  that  triumph,  which  he  after- 
wards, with  the  title  of  Creticus,  actually  obtain- 
ed, on  account  of  this  conqueft.  Pompey's  com- 
miffion,  as  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  fea  and. 
land  forces  of  Rome  within  fifty  miles  of  the  coaft, 
no  doubt,  extended  to  Lappa;  but  it  was  juftly 
reckoned  invidious  to  interfere  in  the  province 
of  a  Proconful,  whofe  appointment  preceded  his 
own.  And  this  flep  revived  all  the  former  impu- 
tations againft  him,  that  he  coniidered  himfelf  as 
every  one's  fuperior,  ftrove  to  fupprefs  every  grow- 
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CHAP,  ing  fame,  and  threw  his  perfonal  confideration  as 

Tit  VT 

i__ -v— ^  a  bar  in  the  way  of  every  rifing  merit.  Metellus, 
flung  with  refentment,  and  trailing  to  the  fupport  of 
the  Senate,  ventured  to  contemn  his  orders ;  even 
after  Oclavius,  who  had  been  fent  by  Pompey  to 
take  the  inhabitants  of  Lappa  under  his  protec- 
tion, had  entered  the  town,  and  in  his  name  com- 
manded Metellus  to  deiift  from  the  attack  of  a 
place  already  in  poffeffion  of  the  Romans.  He 
nevfcrthelefs  continued  the  fiege,  forced  the  town  to 
furrender,  and  threatening  to  treat  Odavius  him- 
felf  as  a  rebel,  obliged  him  to  be  gone  from  the 
iflancl.  The  Senate,  without  otherwife  deciding  the 
controverfy  which  was  likely  to  arife  on  this  fub- 
jecl:,  afterwards  acknowledged  Metellus  as  the  con- 
queror of  Crete,  and  decreed  him  a  triumph  in 
that  capacity l. 

The  difpute,  however,  at  this  time,  might  have 
led  to  difagreeable  confluences,  if  Pompey,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  pafs  into  Crete  againft  Me- 
tellus, had  not  found  another  objeft  of  more  im- 
portance to  his  plan  of  greatnefs  2.  Lucullus  had 
always  appeared  to  him  a  rival  in  power  an4  con- 
lideration  more  formidable  tjian  Metellus,  and  the 
war  in  Pontus  and  Armenia,  likely  to  furnifh  a 
more  ample  field  of  glory  than  the  deftrudion  of 
pirates. 

Mithridates,   though   once   nearly   vanquished, 
\vas,  by  means  of  the  diftractions  which,  commu- 
nicating 
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nicating  from  the  popular  factions  at  Rome,  had  CHAP. 
infeded  the  army  of  Lucullus,  enabled  to  renew  .  xyL  . 
the  war  with  frefh  vigour.  Knowing  that  the  Ro- 
man general  was  no  longer  obeyed,  he  not  only  ob- 
tained pofTeffion,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  his  own 
kingdom,  but,  together  with  Tigranes,  began  to  adl 
on  the  offen'five,  and  made  excurfions  even  into  Ci- 
licia.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  Proconful  appointed  to 
fucceed  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  hear- 
ing the  bad  Mate  of  affairs  in  Pontus,  "flopped  ftior.t 
in  Bithynia,  and  even  refufed  to  furnifh  Lucullus 
with  the  reinforcements  he  had  brought  from  Ita- 
ly. In  thefe  circumllances  the  province  of  Afia, 
likely  to  become  a  principal  fource  of  revenue  to 
the  commonwealth,  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  v\  refted  from  their  hands  ;  and  the  friends  of 
Pompey  feized  this  opportunity  to  propofe  a  farther 
enlargement  of  his  powers.  Manilius,  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  in  concert  with  Gabinius,  moved  the 
People  to  extend  his  commiffion  to  the  provinces 
of  Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus; 
and  of  courfe  to  commit  the  war  in  Armenia  and 
Pontus  to  his  direction.  This  motion  was  ftrenu- 
oufly  oppofed  by  Catulus,  Hortentius,  and  all  the 
principal  members  of  the  Senate.  It  was  fupport- 
ed  by  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  by  Gains  Julius 
Cssfar,  who  both  intended,  on  this  occafion,  to 
.court  the  popular  party,  by  efpouting  the  caiife  of 
a  perfon  fo  much  in  favour  with  the  People. 

Cicero  was  one  of  the  firft  of  the  Romans  who 
refted  his  coniideration  entirely  on  civil  accomplifh- 
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CHAP,  ments.  and  who  became  great  by  the  fervices  he 

XVI. 

^-^.^  was  qualified  to  render  his  friends  in  a  civil  capa- 
city, without  any  pretenftons  to  the  merit  of  a  fol- 
dier.    The  character  of  a  pleader  was  become  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  recommepdations  to  public 
notice,  and  one  of  trje  fureft  roads  to  confequence 
and  civil  preferment.     Cicero,  with  a  fine  genius 
and  great  application,  was  fuppofed  to  excel  alj 
who  had  gone  before  him  in  this  line  of  purfuit. 
His  talents  were  powerful  inftruments  in  his  own 
hands ;  they  rendered  him  neceflary  to  others,  and 
procured  him  the  courtmip  of  every  party  in  its 
turn.     He  was  underftood  to  favour  the  ariftocra- 
cy,  and  was  inclined  to  fupport  the  Senate,  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  State,  againil  the  licence  of 
the  populace,  and  the  violence  of  factious  leaders. 
But  being  now  Praetor,  with  a  near  profpect  of  the 
Confulate,  he  facrificed  much  to  his  ambition  in 
the  purfujt  of  preferments,  which  were  new  in  his 
family,  and  which  the  antient  nobility  were  difpo- 
fed  to  envy.  His  fpeech,  upon  the  motion  of  Mani- 
lius,  was  the  firil  he  had  ever  made  in  a  political 
character :  it  is  fljll  extant,  and  does  more  honour 
to  his  talents  as  a  pleader,  than  to  his  fteadinefs  in 
fupport  of  the  conftitution  and  government  of  his 
country '.    He  turned  afide,  by  artful  evafions,  the 
wife  counfels  of  fiortenfius  and  Catulus ;  and,  un- 
der pretenpe  of  fetting  forth  the  merits  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  of  ftating  precedents  in  his  favour,  daz- 
is  audience,  by  enumerating  the  irregular 
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honours  which  they  themfelves  hacj.  already  con^-  CHAP. 
ferred  on  this  object  of  their  favour. 

With  fuch  able  advocates,  in  a  caufe  to  which 
the  People  were  already  fo  well  difpofed,  the  inte- 
reft  of  Pompey  could  not  mifcarry  ;  and  an  addi- 
tion was  accordingly  made  to  his  former  commif- 
fion,  by  which  he  became  in  reality  fovereign  of 
the  faireft  part  of  the  empire.     Upon  the  arrival 
,of  this  news  in  Cilicia,  where  he  then  was,  he  af- 
fected furprife  and  difpleafure.     "  Are  my  ene- 
"  mies,"  he  laid,  *'  never  to  give  me  any  refpite 
"  from  war  and  trouble  ?"     He  had  talents,  un- 
doubtedly, fufficient  to  fupport  him  in  the  ufe  of 
means  lefs  indirect ;  but  a  difpolition  to  artifice, 
like  every  other  ruling  pafiion,  will  ftifle  the  plain- 
eft  fuggeftions  of  reafon,  and  feems  to  have  made 
him  forget,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  that  his  own 
attendants  at  leaft  had  common  penetration.  They 
turned  away  from  the  farce  which  he  acted  with 
ihame  and  difguft  *  ;  and  he  himfelf  made  no  delay 
in  mowing  the  avidity  with  which  he  received 
what  he  thus  affected  to  diflike ;   laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  other  buiinefs ;  immediately  difpatch- 
ed  his  orders  to  all  the  provinces  that  were  now 
fubjected  to  his  power ;  and,  without  paffing  his 
mandates  through  the  hands  of  Lucullus,  fummon- 
ed   Mithridates,  then  with  an  army  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  thoufand  men  on  the  frontier  of 
Pontus,  to  furrender  himfelf  at  difcretion.     This 
prince,  being  then  in  treaty  with  Phraates,  who 
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CHAP,  had  lately  fucceeded  his  father  Arfaces   in   the 

XVI 

% — v— •  kingdom  of  Parthia,  and  being  in  expectation  of 
a  powerful  fupport  from  that  quarter,  refufed  to 
liften  to  this  imperious  meflage  :  and  being  difap- 
pointed  in  his  hopes  of  affiftance  from  the  Par- 
thians,  and  finding  that  Phraates  had  joined  in  a 
league  with  his  enemies,  he  endeavoured  to  pacify 
the  Roman  general ;  and  finding  that  his  advances 
for  this  purpofe  had  no  effect,  he  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  refiftance. 

Pompey  fet  out  for  Pontus,  and  in  his  way  had 
an  interview  with  Lucullus,  who  was  then  in  Ga- 
latia.  They  accofted  each  other  at  firfl  with  la- 
boured expreffions  of  refpecl  and  of  compliment 
on  their  refpective  fervices,  but  ended  with  dif- 
putes  and  fharp  altercations.  Pompey  accufed 
Lucullus  of  precipitation,  in  flating  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province,  while  the  king 
himfelf  was  alive  and  at  liberty.  Lucullus  fuf- 
pecled  that  the  late  mutiny  had  been  fomented  by 
the  emhTaries  of  Pompey,  to  make  way  for  his 
own  fucceffion  to  the  command.  He  perfifted  in 
maintaining  the  propriety  of  the  report  which  he 
had  made  to  the  Senate,  and  in  which  he  had  re- 
prefented  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  conquered, 
and  in  which  he  had  defired  that  commiflioners 
Ihould  be  fent  as  ufual  to  fecure  the  pofleffion  ; 
obferved  that  no  province  could  be  kept,  if  the 
troops  ftationed  to  preferve  it  refufed  to  obey  their 
general ;  that  if  fuch  diforders  were  made  the  en- 
gine of  politics  in  the  competition  of  candidates 

for 
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for  office,  the  republic  had  worfe  confequences  CHAP- 
to  fear  than  the  lofs  of  any  diilant  province  ;  that .  XVL  . 
although  the  fugitive  king  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  factions  at  Rome  and  in  the  army,  to  put  him- 
felf  again  at  the  head  of  fome  forces,  he  had  not 
recovered  any  conliderable  portion  of  his  kingdom, 
nor  at  the  arrival  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  Se- 
nate, been  able  to  difturb  them  in  fettling  the  pro- 
vince ;  that  there  was  then  nothing  left  for  a  fuc- 
ceflbr,  but  the  invidious  talk  of  fnatching  at  the 
glory  which  had  been  won  by  another. 

From  this  conference  Pompey  entered  on  the 
command  with  many  indications  of  animofity  to 
Lucullus ;  he  fufpended  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders ;  changed  the  plan  of  his  operations ;  remit- 
ted the  punifhments,  and  recalled  the  rewards  he 
had  decreed  to  particular  perfons,  and  in  a  manner 
which  feemed  to  jultify  the  fufpicion  of  his  having 
encouraged  the  late  diforders,  fuffered  them  to 
pafs  with  impunity ;  and  treated  with  the  ufual 
confidence  even  the  legions  which  had  refufed  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  general.  His  own  au- 
thority, in  the  outfet,  feemed  to  be  fecured  by  the 
animofity  of  the  army  to  their  late  commander, 
and  by  their  defire  to  contrail  their  own  conduct, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  under  their  prefent 
leader,  with  that  which  had  taken  place  under  his 
predecefTor.  Finding  himfelf,  therefore,  at  thq 
he^d  of  numerous  and  well-affected  forces,  both 
by  fea  and  by  land,  he  covered  the  coafts  of  the 
Egean  and  Euxine  Seas  with  his  galleys,  and, 

at 
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CHAP,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  advanced  in  fearch  of 

XVI-    *u 
^_ ^^j  the  enemy. 

Mithridates,  upon  the  approach  of  Pompey, 
continued  retiring  before  him  towards  the  Letter 
Armenia,  laid  wafte  the  country  through  which  the 
Roman  army  was  to  pafs,  endeavouring  to  diftrefs 
them  by  the  want  of  provilions  and  forage. 

For  feveral  days  fucceflively  the  armies  encamp- 
ed in  fight  of  each  other.  Mithridates  took  his  pofts 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  be  fafely  at- 
tacked ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  pafs  the  Euphrates 
without  being  forced  to  a  battle,  he  generally  de- 
camped in  the  night,  and,  by  his  fuperior  knowledge 
of  the  country,  patted  through  ways  in  which  the 
Roman  army  could  not  haftily  follow  without  ma- 
nifeft  danger  of  furprife.  Pompey,  fenfible  that, 
upon  this  plan  of  operation*  the  king  of  Pontus 
muft  effect  his  retreat,  took  a  refolution  to  pafs 
him  by  a  forced  march,  not  in  the  night  but  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  troops  of  Afia  were 
moft  inclined  to  repofe.  If  he  fhould  fucceed  in 
this  defign,  and  get  between  their  army  and  the 
Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  force  them  to  a  battle,  or 
oblige  them  to  change  their  rpute.  According- 
ly, on  the  day  he  had  chofen  for  this  attempt,  he 
doubled  his  march,  patted  the  enemy's  camp  at 
noon-day  unobferved,  and  was  actually  pofted  on 
their  route,  when  they  began  to  decamp,  as  ufual, 
on  the  following  night.  In  the  encounter  which 
followed,  having  all  the  advantages  of  a  furprife, 
and  in  the  dark,  againft  an  army  on  its  march,  and 

little 
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little  accuftomed  to  order,  he  gained  a  'decifive  CHAP. 
vidory,  in  which  he  cut  off  or  difperfed  all  the     XVI\  - 
forces  on  which  the  king  of  Pontus  had  relied  for 
the  defence  of  his  kingdom  r. 

Mithridates  efcaped  with  a  few  attendants  ;  and, 
in  this  extremity,  propofed  to  throw  himfelf  again 
into  the  arms  of  Tigranes  ;  but  was  refufed  by 
this  prince,  who  was  himfelf  then  attacked  by  a 
rebellion  of  his  own  fon.     Upon  this  difappoint- 
ment  he  fled   to  the  northward,  paffing  by  the 
fources  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  kingdom  of  Col- 
chis, and  from  thence,  by  the  eaftern  coafts  of  the 
Euxine,  to  the  Scythian  Bofphorus,  now  the  Straits 
of  Cofla,  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  the  Cherfone- 
fus,  or  Grim  Tartary,  at  Panticapaea,  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  which  he   himfelf  had   acquired, 
and  which   he  ha'd  beftowed  on  Machares,   one 
of  his  fons.     Upon  his  prefenting  himfelf  at  this 
place,   he   found  that  Machares  had  long   lince 
abandoned  his  father's  fortunes  -?  and,  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  ill  ftate  of  his  affairs  on  his  tirft  flight, 
from  Lucullus  into  Armenia,  had  fent,  as  an  of- 
fering of  peace,  a  golden  crown  to  that  general, 
and  fued  for  the  protection  of  the  Romans.     The 
father,  highly  provoked  with  this  aft  of  .pufillani- 
mity  or  treachery,  afiembled  a  force  among  his 
Scythian  allies,  and,  deaf  to  all  offers  of  fubmiflion 
or  entreaties  of  this  undutiful  fon,   dragged  him 
from  the  throne,  and  either  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  or  made  his  fituation  fo  painful,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

In 
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CHAP.       In  this  manner  Mithridates  entered  anew  on 

"V  AT^F 

/•  J  T_.  .  the  pofleflion  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  not 
only  a  fafe  retreat,  but'likewife  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting new  projects  of  war  againft  his  enemies. 
By  the  maxims  of  the  Romans,  which  Pompey 
himfelf  had  urged  in  his  late  difpute  with  Lucul- 
lus,  no  kingdom  was  fuppofed  to  be  conquered, 
till  the  king  was  either  killed,  taken,  or  forced 
to  furrender ;  and  the  Roman  general,  by  this 
flight  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  found  himfelf  un- 
der a  neceflity  either  of  purfuing  him  into  hi; 
preient  retreat,  or  of  doing  what  he  himfelf  had 
blamed  in  his  predeceflbr,  by  making  his  report  of  a 
conqueft  before  it  was  fully  accomplimed.  While 
he  was  deliberating  on  the  meafures  to  be  taken  in 
thefe  circumftances,  he  was  invited  by  the  younger 
Tigranes,  fon  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  then  in  re- 
bellion againft  his  father,  to  enter  with  his  army  in- 
to that  kingdom,  and  to  give  judgment  on  the  dif- 
ferences fubfifting  between  the  father  and  the  fon. 

In  confequence  of  this  invitation,  Pompey 
marched  into  Armenia,  joined  the  rebel  prince, 
and,  under  pretence  of  fupporting  the  fon,  was 
about  to  ftrip  the  father  of  his  kingdom,  when 
this  monarch,  as  ufual,  with  a  meannefs  propor- 
tioned to  the  prefuinption  with  which  he  had  en- 
joyed his  profperity,  now  refolved  to  caft  himfelf 
entirely  upon  the  vidlor's  mercy.  For  this  pur- 
poic  he  dciired  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey's  pre- 
ience,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  preferred  him- 
ielf  for  this  purpofc.  Being  told,  at  the  entrance 

of 
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of  the  camp,  that  no  ftranger  could  pafs  on  horfe-  CHAP. 

*K  VT 

back,  he  difmounted,  and  was  conducted  on  foot  -  ^ 

to  the  general's  prefence.  In  entering  the  tent, 
he  uncovered  his  head,  and  having  the  diadem 
in  his  hand,  offered  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  at 
Pompey'&  feet ;  but  was  told  with  great  courte- 
fy,  that  he  might  refume  it ;  that,  by  fubmitting 
himfelf  to  the  generofity  of  the  Romans,  he  had 
not  loft  a  kingdom,  but  gained  a  faithful  ally  l . 
At  the  fame  time,  under  pretence  of  reimburfing 
the  expence  of  the  war,  a  fum  of  fix  thoufand  ta- 
lents, or  about  one  million  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight thoufand  pounds  fterling  was  exacted 
from  him  ;  and  he  himfelf,  to  this  great  fum  which 
was  paid  to  the  State,  added  a  gratuity  to  the  ar- 
my of  a  talent  *  to  each  of  the  Tribunes,  ten  mi- 
nae3  to  each  of  the  Centurions,  and  half  a  mina4 
to  each  private  man. 

Pompey,  in  difpoiing  of  the  two  Armenias,  which 
were  now  in  his  power,  allotted  Sophene,  or  the 
LeiTer  Armenia,  on  the  right  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  Tigranes  the  fon,  referving  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
to  which  Antiochus,  the  laft  reprefentative  of  the 
Macedonian  line,  had  been  reftored  by  Lucullus, 
together  with  Cilicia  and  Galatia,  to  the  difpofel 
of  the  Romans. 

Tigranes  the  fathe*  with  great  fubmiffion  acr- 
quiefced  in  this  partition  ;  but  the  fon,  who  pro- 

bablj 
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CHAP,  bably  expeded  to  have  been  put  in  poffeflion  of 

TjflTT 

>-"  w  '  -  the  whole  of  his  father's  kingdom,  was  greatly  dif- 
contented,  and,  while  Pompey  was  yet  in  Arme- 
nia, entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  king  of 
Parthia,  and  folicited  his  affiftance  to  overturn  the 
iettlement  which  was  now  made.  On  account  of 
theie  practices,  whether  real  or  fuppofed,  this  un- 
dutiful  fon  of  Tigranes  was  taken  into  cuftody, 
carried  into  Italy,  and  made  a  part  in  the  orna- 
ments of  the  vidlor's  triumph  * . 

The  Roman  general,  having  in  this  manner  dif- 
pofed  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  or  retained  it  ftill 
farther  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Romans,  by  the  con- 
finement of  the  rebel  prince,  refumed  the  thoughts 
of  purfuing  Mithridates  into  his  prefent  retreat. 
For  this  purpofe  he  left  Afranius  in  Armenia,  with 
a  force  fufficient  to  fecure  his  rear,  and  to  prevent 
any  difturbance  on  this  fide  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
himfelf  pafled  the  Araxes,  and  wintered  on  the 
Cyrus,  or  the  Cyrnus,  on  the  confines  of  Albania 
and  Iberia.  In  the  following  fummer,  having  de- 
feated the  natives  of  thofe  countries  in  repeated 
encounters,  he  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pha- 
fis,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  fleet,  then  plying 
in  the  Euxine  Sea,  under  the  command  of  Servi- 
lius.  Here  he  appears  to  have  deliberated,  whe- 
ther he  mould  attempt  to  purfue  Mithridates  any 
farther ;  but  upon  confidering  the  difficulties  of  the 
voyage,  and  of  the  march  along  a  coafl  and  a  coun- 
try entirely  unknown,  unfurnifhed  with  any  fafe 

harbour 
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harbour  for  his  Ihips,  or  even  with  any  means  of  c  H  A  P. 
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fubfiftence  to  his  army  by  land,  he  took  his  refo-  __- 1  ' ..:. 
lution  to  return,  and  to  avail  himfelf,  in  the  beft 
manner  he  was  able,  of  the  dominions  which  had 
been  abandoned  to  him  by  the  flight  of  their  king " . 
With  this  refolution  he  directed  his  march,  by  the 
coaft,  back  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  and,  find- 
ing no  refiitance,  took  all  his  meafures  as  in  a  con- 
quered province.  At  one  place  he  found  a  con* 
iiderable  treafure,  which  was  difclofed  to  him  by 
Stratonicej  one  of  the  concubines  of  the  king,  by 
whom  (he  had  a  fon  named  Xiphares.  This  wo* 
man  made  the  difcovery  on  condition  that,  if  her 
fon  were  taken  by  the  Romans,  his  life  mould  be 
fpared.  But  this  unhappy  fon  was  expofed  to 
other  dangers  beiides  thofe  now  apprehended  by 
the  mother.  Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  the  life  of  Xiphares,  or- 
dered him  to  be  flam.  "  That  woman,"  he  faid, 
"  mould  have  likewife  bargained  with  me  in  fa- 
"  vour  of  her  fon."  At  other  places  the  Roman 
army,  found  the  veftiges  of  great  magnificence, 
joined  tp  monuments  of  fuperftition  and  of  cruelty. 
They  found  fome  productions  of  an  art,  in  which 
the  king  was  fuppofed  to  be  mafter,  relating  to  the 
competition  of  poifons,  and  of  their  antidotes,  and 
fome  records  of  dreams,  together  with  the  inter- 
pretations 2,  which  had  been  given  by  his  women. 
From  Pontus,  Pompey,  having  made  a  proper 
difpofition  of  the  fleet  in  the  Euxine,  to  defend  the 

VOL.  II.  U  coaft 
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CHAP,  coaft  againil  attempts  of  invafion  from  Mithrida- 
^^l-.  tes,  whofe  forces  were  ftill  formidable  on  the  Bof- 
phorus  and  the  oppofite  ihores,  fet  out  for  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  which  he  now  determined  to 
feize  in  behalf  of  the  Romans.  Lucullus  had  al- 
ready, agreeably  to  the  policy  of  his  country,  or 
under  pretence  of  fetttng  the  Syrians  free,  ie.para- 
ted  their  kingdom  from  the  other  poffemons  of  Ti- 
granes :  but  the  pretence  upon  which  he  acted  in 
this  matter  being  fufficient  to  prevent  his  feizing 
upon  Syria  as  a  Roman  province,  he  was  content, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  reftoring  it  to  Antiochus, 
the  laft  pretender  of  the  Macedonian  line,  who 
had  lived  eighteen  years  in  the  greateft  obfcurity 
in  Cilicia*  But  Pompey  now  propofed  to  complete 
.  the  tranfaction,  by  feizing  for  the  Romans  them- 
felves,  what  the  other  affeded  only  to  reftore  to 
the  lawful  owner  ' ;  and  this  owner  now  pleaded 
in  vain  agai-nfl  the  fentence  of  Pompey  that  right 
of  defcent  from  the  Macedonian  liner  which  Lu- 
cullus had  employed  to  fupplant  Tigranes  *. 

On  the  march  into  Syria,  the  Roman  general, 
either  in  perfon  or  by  his  lieutenants,  received, 
the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  principalities  or  diftrifts 
in  his  way,  and  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments. The  LelTer  Armenia,  once  intended  for 
the  younger  Tigranes,  he  gave  to  Dejotarus,  king 
of  Galatia  %  who  remained  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  a  faithful  dependent,  and  whofe  pof- 
n'flions  ferved  as  a  barrier  againfl  hoftile  inva- 

fions 
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/; 
lions  from  that  quarter.      Paphlagonia   was  given  CHAP. 

to  Attains  and  Pylaemenus,  who  were  liberal  ^^^lL^ 
triubtaries  to  the  Roman  officers,  and  vigilant 
guards  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Upon 
bis  arrival  at  Damafcus,  he  had  many  applica- 
tions from  the  late  fubjects  or  dependents  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy ;  among  others,  from  Hyrcanus 
and  Ariftofrulus,  two  brothers  contending  for  the 
fovereignty  of  Judea,  who  now-  repaired  to  his  tri- 
bunal for  judgment,  and  requefted  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  his  power  in  behalf  of  the  party  he  mould 
be  plea  fed  to  favour. 

Of  thefe  rivals,  who  were  the  fons  of  Alexan- 
der, late  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  Hyrcanus  the  el- 
der had  fuccecded  to  his  mother  Alexandra,  whom 
the  father  had  left  his  immediate  fucceffbr  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  was  difpoflefled  by  his  younger 
brother  Ariftobulus,  who,  being  of  a  more  active 

fpirit,  had  formed  a  powerful  faction  as;ainft  him 

.  ,         r  a 

among  the  people. 

Hyrcanus  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  and 
prevailed  upon  Aretas,  the  chieftain  of  fome  power- 
ful tribe  of  that  people,  to  afiift  him  in  recover- 
ing the  fovereignty  of  his  country.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  ally,  Hyrcanus  accordingly  laid 
fiege  to  Jerufalem,  'but  was  dif appointed  of  his  ob- 
ject by  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants,  who 
being  then  in  Syria,  interpofed  at  the  requeft  of 
Ariftobulus,  from  whom  he  received  a  prefent  of 
three  hundred  talents J ,  and  obliged  the  Arabs 

U  2  to 
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CHAP,  to  defiil  from  their  enterprize.     Upon  the  am- 
xvi 

,val  of  Gabinius,   whom  Pompey  had  fent  before 

him  into  Syria,  Ariftobulus  thought  proper  to  make 
him  likewife  a  prefent  of  fifty  talents,  and  by  thefe 
means  remained  in  poffeffion  of  Jerufalem  at  the 
arrival  of  Pompey. 

It  is  alleged  that  each  of  the  contending  parties 
made  their  prefents  alfo  to  the  Proconful  him- 
felf ;  Hyrcanus  in  particular,  that  of  a  beautiful 
piece  of  plate,  admired  for  its  workmanmip  and 
weight,  being  the  model  oF  a  fpreading  vine,  with 
its  leaves  and  fruit  in  maffy  gold  '  ;  and  fuch 
prefents  merit  attention,  as  they  furnim  fome 
inftances  of  the  manner  in  which  great  riches, 
now  in  fo  much  requeft  at  Rome,  were  amaffed  by 
Roman  officers  in  the  courfe  of  their  fervices.  Be- 
fides  what  they  obtained  in  this  manner,  it  is  likely 
that  every  conqueft  they  effected,  every  revolution 
they  brought  about,  and  every  protection  they 
granted,  was  extremely  profitable, 

Pompey,  on  hearing  the  merits  of  "the  queftion 
between  the  two  brothers,  notwithstanding  what 
his  lieutenants  had  done  for  Ariftobulus,  declared 
for  Hyrcanus,  and  advanced  towards  the  city  of 
Jerufalem,  to  execute  the  decree  he  had  paffed. 
Upon  his  approach  he  was  again  met  by  Ariftobu- 
lus, who  made  rYefh  offers  of  fubmifiion,  and  of  a 
.public  contribution  in  money  ;  and  Gabinius  wa.<; 
detached,  to  take  poffefiion  of  the  city,  in  terms 
of  this  fubmiffion.  But  upon  a  report  that  the 

friends 
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friends  of  Ariftobulus,  though  himfelf  ftill  in  the  CHAP. 
hands  of  Pompey,  refufed  to  admit  the  Roman  de- .   x^'  . 
tachment,  this  prince  was  put  in  arreft,  and  the 
whole  army  advanced  to  the  walls. 

The  citizens  being  divided,  thofe  who  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  Hyrcanus  prepared  to  open  the  gates 
of  the  city,  while  the  others,  who  were  attached 
to  Ariftobulus,  retired  into  the  temple,  and  broke 
down  the  bridge  by  which  this  edifice  was  joined 
to  the  ftreets,  and  made  every  other  preparation 
in  that  retreat  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. 

The  Romans,  upon  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  be- 
ing joined  by  the  friends  of  Hyrcanus,  took  pof- 
feflion  of  all  the  principal  ftations  within  the  walls, 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  temple,  into  which 
their  antagonifts  had  retired.  This  building  had 
all  the  advantages  of  a  citadel  or  fortefs,  built  on  a 
height,  furrounded  with  natural  precipices,  or  with 
a  deep  ditch  overhung  with  lofty  battlements  and 
towers.  To  reduce  it,  Pompey  fent  for  battering 
engines  to  Tyre,  and  cut  down  all  the  woods  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  furnifh  materials  for  the 
works  he  was  about  to  erecl.  All  his  attempts 
being,  with  great  obftinacy,  refilled  by  thofe  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Temple.  He  obferved, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  operations,  that  the  people 
within,  although  they  at  all  times  defended  their 
own  perfons,  when  attacked,  yet  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  they  did  no  work,  either  in  repairing  any  of 

U  3  their 
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CHAP,  their  own  defences,  in  obftrufting  or  attempting 
.  xy*'  . to  demolifh  what  the  befiegers  were  erecting.  He 
accordingly  took  advantage  of  this  circumftance, 
made  no  aflaults  on  that  day,  but  continued  his 
labour  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  erected  fuch 
works  as  were  required  to  cover  his  approach.  In 
this  manner  his  towers,  without  interruption,  were 
raifed  to  the  level  of  the  battlements,  and  his  en- 
gines playing  from  thence,  made  great  havock 
among  the  befieged.  Thefe  devotees,  however, 
animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their  Temple, 
even  under  the  difcharge  of  the  enemy's  miffiles, 
ftill  continued  at  the  altar  to  perform  their  ufual 
rites ;  and  took  fo  little  precaution  againlt  the 
dangers  to  which  ttyey  were  expofed,  that  numT 
bers  perifhed  in  offering  up  the  facrifices,  and 
mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  victims. 

In  the  third  month  after  the  fiege  began,  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  Temple  was  brought  in  ruin  to 
the  ground  ;  and  Fauilus,  the  fon  of  Sylla,  with 
two  Centurions  at  the  head  of  the  divifions  they 
commanded,  entered  the  breach,  and  putting  all 
whom  they  met  to  the  fword,  made  way  for  more 
numerous  parties  to  follow  them,  and  covered  the 
avenues  and  porches  of  the  Temple  with  the  flain. 
The  priefls,  who  were  even  then  employed  in  the 
facrinces.  waited  for  the  enemy  with  the  utmoft 
compofure,  and,  without  difcontinuing  their  duties, 
were  flain  at  the  altars.  Numbers  of  the  people 
•  threw  themfelves  from  the  precipices ;  and  others, 
fetting  fire  to  the  booths  in  which  they  had  lodged 
ynder  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  were  confumed  in 

the 
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the  flames.    About  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  pe-  c  H  A  p. 
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rifhed  on  this  -occaiVon,  without  any  proportional  i..   M  '.i 
iofs  to  the  befiegers,  or  to  thofe  who  conducted'  the 
ftorm. 

Pompey,  being  mafter  of  the  Temple,  and  ftruck 
with  the  obftinate  valour  with  which  it  had  been, 
defended,  had  much  curiolity  to  vifit  the  interior 
recefs,  for  the  fake  of  which  he  was  told  that  fo 
much  blood  had  been  ihed,  and  all  his  efforts  with- 
•ilood  with  .fo  much  defperation.  This  place,  into 
tyfeich  no  one  was  ever  admitted,  befides  the  high- 
prieft,  he  fuppofed  to  contain  the  facred  emblems 
of  that  power  who  infpired  his  votaries  with  fo  ar- 
dent and  fo  unconquerable  a  zeal.  And  he  ven- 
tured, to  the  equal  confirmation  and  horror  of  his 
own  party  among  the  Jews,  as  of  thofe  who  oppo- 
fed  him,  to  enter  with  his  ufual  attendance  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  He  found  it  adorned  with 
lamps,  candkfticks,  cups,  veffels  of  inceofe,  witk  * 

their  fupports,  all  of  folid  gold,,  containing  a  mafs 
of  the  richeft  perfumes,  and  a  facred  treafure  of 
two  thoufand  talents  * . 

Having  fatisfied  his  curiofity,  it  is  mentioned 
that  he  refpedted  the  religion  of  the  place  fo  much 
as  to  have  left  every  part  of  this  treaiiire  untouch^ 
ed,  and  to  have  given  directions  that  the  Temple 
itfelf  fliould  be  purified,  in  order  -to  expiate  the 
profanation  of  which  he  himfelf  had  been  guil- 
ty. He  reflored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priefthood  or 
Sovereignty  of  Judea,  but  charged  him  with  a 
U  4  ,confiderabj£ 
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CHAP,  confiderable  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  at  the 

XVT 

.  fame  time  ftript  the  nation. of  all  thofe  pofleffions 

or  dependencies  in  Paleftine  and  Celefyria,  which 
had  been  acquired  or  held  in  fubjection  by  their 
anceftors.  Such  were  Gadara,  Scythopolis,  Hyp- 
pus,  Pella,  Samaria,  Manila,  Azotus,  Jamana,  Are- 
thufa,  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Dora,  with  what  was  then 
called  Strato's  Tower,  and  afterwards  Caefarea. 
Under  pretence  of  reftoring  thefe  feveral  places  to 
their  liberties,  they  were  releafed  from  their  fub- 
jection  to  the  Jews,  but  in  reality  annexed  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria1. 

Pompey  now  recollecting  that  he  had  formerly 
carried  his  arms  to  the  fhores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  the  boundaries  of  Numidia  and  of  Spain  ;  that 
he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the  coafts  of  the 
Euxine,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian 
Sea  ;  iji  order  that  he  might  not  leave  any  part 
of  the  known  world  unexplored  by  his  arms,  now 
formed  a  project  to  finifli  this  round  of  exploits, 
by  viliting  the  fhores  of  the  Afiatic  or  Eaftern 
Ocean  :  a  circumftance  which  was  to  complete  the 
glory  of  his  approaching  triumph,  and  raife  him,  as 
his  flatterers  were  pleafed  to  obferve,  to  a  rank  a- 
bove  every  conqueror  of  the  prefent  or  any  prece- 
ding age  a. 

But  while  the  Roman  Proconful  was  employed 
in  the  fettlement  of  Syria,  in  the  reduction  of  Jeru- 
falem,  and  meditating  thefe  farther  conquefts,  Mi- 

thridates 

I  Jofcph.  de  Be]!.  Jud.  lib.  i.  &.  vij.  fit  Ant.  lib,  xiv.  c.  0. 
f  Plutarch,  in  Pom.  p.  463. 
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thridates  was  bufy  in  making  preparations  to  re-  c  H  A  P. 
new  the  war.  Having  heard  of  the  extremities  to  ^^L^ 
which  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  frequently 
reduced  by  invalions  from  Gaul  and  Africa,  arid  by 
the  infurrections  of  their  own  fubjects  and  flaves, 
he  concluded  that  they  were  weakeft  at  home,  or 
might  be  attacked  with  the  greateft  advantage  in 
Italy.  He  again,  therefore,  refumed  the  project  of 
marching  an  army  of  Scythians  by  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps.  He  vifited  all  the  princes  in  his 
neighbourhood,  made  alliances  with  many,  which 
he  confirmed  by  giving  to  fome  of  them,his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage,  and  perfuaded  them,  by  the  hopes 
of  a  plentiful  fpoil,  to  join  with  him  in  the  pro- 
ject of  invading  Europe.  He  even  difpatched  his 
agents  into  Gaul,  to  fecure  the  co-operation  of  na<- 
tions  on  that  fide  of  the  world,  and  trufled  that, 
on  his  appearance  in  Italy,  many  of  the  difcon- 
tcnted  inhabitants  would  become  of  his  party,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  had  declared  for  Hanni- 
bal ;  and  that  the  flaves,  fo  lately  at  open  war  with 
their  mailers,  would  likewife  be  a  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  recruits  to  his  army. 

Thefe  projects,  however,  appeared  to  his  own 
nation  too  hazardous  and  vaft.  They  were  fuited 
to  the  ftate  of  a  king  who  wimed  to  perifli  with 
fplendor  ;  but  not  to  that  of  fubjeds  and  followers 
who  had  humbler  hopes,  and  who  chofe  to  be  go- 
verned by  more  reafonable  profpects  of  fortune. 
The  king  himfelf,  while  he  meditated  fuch  exten- 
five  defigns,  being  confined  by  an  ulcer  in  his  face, 

had 
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CHAP,  had  been  for  a  confiderable  time  concealed  from 

XVI 

> — ^  '^  public  view,  and  had  not  admitted  any  perfon  to 
his  prefence  befides  fome  favourite  Eunuchs.  The 
minds  of  his  fubjects,  and  of  his  own  family  in  par- 
ticular, were  much  alienated  from  him  by  the  late 
acts  of  barbarous  feverity  againfl  Machares  and 
Xiphares,  two  of  his  own  children,  who,  with  fome 
others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  incurred  his  re- 
fentment. 

Pharnaces,  another  fon,  ftill  attended  the  fa^ 
ther ;  and,  t hough  difpo-fed  to  betray  him,  was  much 
in  his  confidence.  The  people  of  Phanagoria,  a 
town  on  the  fhore  of  the  Bofphorus,  oppofite  to 
the  fortrefs  at  which  the  king  now  refided,  toge- 
ther with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  pretend- 
ing a  variety  of  provocations,  revolted  and  the 
army,  during  .his  confinement,  lofing  the  ufual 
awe  of  his  perfon,  mutinied,  and  acknowledg- 
ed Pharnaces  for  king.  They  afiembled  round 
the  fortrefs  in  which  Mithridates  was  lodged,  and 
which  he  had  garrifoned  with  a  chofen  body  of 
men.  When  he  appeared  on  the  battlements,  and 
defired  to  know  their  demands  :  "  To  exchange 
•*  you,"  they  faid,  "  for  Pharnaces  ;  an  old  king 
"  for  a  young  one."  Even  while  he  received  this 
anfwer,  and  while  many  of  his  guards  deferted 
him,  he  ftill  hoped  that,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  he 
might  retrieve  his  affairs.  He  defired,  therefore,  by 
repeated  mefiages,  to  know  whether  he  might  have 
leave  to  depart  in  fafety?  But  none  of  the  meflen- 
gers  he  fent  with  this  queflion  being  fuffered  to  rp- 
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turn,  he  apprehended  that  there  was  a  defign  to  CHAP. 
deliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  -  xvl'  - 
Under  this  apprehenlion  he  had  recourfe  to  his 
laft  refort,  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which,  it  is  faid,  he 
always  carried  for  ufe  in  the  fcabbard  of  his 
fword.  Being  to  apply  this  fovereign  remedy 
for  all  his  evils,  he  difmhTed,  with  expreffions 
of  kindnefs  and  gratitude,  fuch  of  his  attendants 
as-  ftill  continued  faithful  to  him  ;  and  being  left 
with  two  of  his  daughters,  who  earneftly  defired 
to  die  with  their  father,  he  allowed  them  to  lhare 
in  the  draught,  he  had  prepared  and  faw  them  ex- 
pire. But  the  portion  which  remained  for  himfelf 
not  being  likely  to  overcome  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
flitution,  or,  as  was  believed  in  thofe  credulous 
times,  being  too  powerfully  counteracted  by  the  ef- 
fect of  fo  many  antidotes  as  he  had  taken  againfl 
poifon,  he  ordered  a  faithful  Have  who  attended 
him,  to  perform  with  his  fword  what  was  in  thofe 
times  accounted  the  higher]:  proof,  as  it  was  the  laft 
aft,  of  fidelity  in  a  fervant  to  his  matter. 

Accounts  of  this  event  were  brought  to  -Pom- 
pey,  while  his  army  was  encamped  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fome  days  march  from  the  capital  of  Ju- 
dea,  in  his  way  to  Arabia.  The  meffengers  ap- 
peared carrying  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  points 
of  their  fpears  ;  and  the  army,  crowding  around 
their  general  to  learn  the  tidings,  were  informed 
of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  This  they  received 
with  acclamations,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
make  all  the  ordinary  demonftrations  of  joy.  Pom- 

pey 
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CHAP,  pey  himfelf,  having  now  accompliflied  the  prin- 
.  ^k-.  cipal  object  of  the  war,  dropped  his  defign  on 
Arabia,  and  directed  the  march  of  his  army  to- 
wards Pontus.  Here  he  received  the  fubmiffion 
of  Pharnaces,  and,  with  many  other  gifts,  was 
prefented  with  the  embalmed  corpfe  of  the  king. 
The  whole  army  crowded  to  fee  it,  examined  the 
features  and  the  fears,  teftifying,  by  thefe  laft  ef- 
fects of  their  curiolity,  the  refpect  which  they  en- 
tertained for  this  extraordinary  man.  He  had, 
with  fhort  intervals,  occupied  the  arms  of  the  Ro- 
mans during  forty  years ;  and,  though  he  could 
not  bring  the  natives  of  Alia  to  match  the  legions 
of  Rome,  yet  he  frequently,  by  the  fuperiority 
of  his  own  genius,  being  firm  in  diftrefs,  rofe 
from  misfortune  with  new  and  unexpected  re- 
iburces.  He  was  tall,  and  of  a  vigorous  conftitu- 
tion,  addicted  to  women,  and,  though  fuperior  to 
every  other  fort  of  feduction,  to  this  his  ardent  and 
impetuous  fpirit  made  him  a  frequent  and  an  eafy 
prey.  He  appears  to  have  loved  and  trufled  many 
of  that  fex  with  a  boundlefs  paflion.  By  fome  of 
them  he  was  followed  in  the  field  ;  others  he  dif- 
tributed  in  his  different  palaces ;  had  many  chil- 
dren, and  although,  even  towards  his  own  fons, 
us  well  as  towards  every  one  elfe,  on  occafions 
which  alarmed  the  jealoufy  of  his  crown,  he  was 
fanguinary  and  inexorable,  yet  in  general  he  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  more  parental  affection 
than  commonly  attends  the  polygamy  of  Afiatic 
princes. 

Pompe; 
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Pompey  proceeded  to  fettle  the  remainder  of  c  H  A  r . 
his  conquefts ;  and,  beiides  the  arrangements  al- .  xyL 
ready  mentioned,  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  gave  the  Bofphorus  to 
Pharnaces,  and  put  the  province  of  Syria,  extend- 
ing to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Scaurus.  He  had  now,  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  fucceed  Lucullus,  for  about 
three  years,  had  the  fole  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Romans  in  Afia  ' ;  and  had  exchanged  with 
the  king  of  Parthia  provoking  meflages,  which, 
in  a  different  conjuncture,  might  have  uled  to  im- 
mediate hoftilities.  But  the  circumftances  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  fuch  a  meafure,  and  Pompey  had 
provided  fufficient  materials  for  a  triumph,  with- 
out attempting  to  break  through  thofe  boundaries 
on  which  fo  many  Roman  generals  were  doomed 
to  difappointment,  and  on  which  the  progrefs  of 
the  empire  itfelf  was  deftined  to  ftop. 

Without  entertaining  any  farther  projects  for 
the  prefent,  he  fet  out  with  two  legions  on  the 
route  of  Cilicia  towards  Europe,  having  Tigranes, 
ion  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  together  with  Arif- 
tobulus,  late  ufurper  of  the  Jewifh  throne,  with 
his  family,  two  fons  and  two  daughters,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  triumph :. 


CHAP. 


I  Dion.  Cad*,  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  6. 
a  Jofepb.  de  Bell.  Jiul.  lib.  i.  c.  7 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

Growing  Corruption  of  the  Roman  Officers  of  State. 
—  The  love  of  Confederation  changed  for  Avarice, 
Rapacity,  and  Prodigality.—  Laws  again/I  extor- 
tion. —  Cataline  a  candidate  for  the  Conjulfhip.-*- 
Confpiracy  with  Autronius.  —  Competition  for  the 
Confulate.  —  Election  of  Cicero  and  Antonius.  — 
Condition  of  the  Times.—  -Agrarian  Law  of  Rul- 
lus.  —  Trial  of  Rabirius.  —  Cabals  of  the  Tribunes. 
—Of  Cataline.—His  Flight  from  the  'City.—!)}/- 
cover}'  of  bis  Accomplices.  —  Their  Execution. 

Cxvu-P'    Zk  BOUT  the  time  that  Pompey  obtained  his 
*—  -  v  —  '  £JL  commiffion  to  command  with  fo  extenfive  a 

U.  C.  686. 

c.  caipur-  power  in  the  fuppreffion  of  the  pirates,  the  tide 

nius  Pilb,     ,  1-1  •     n 

M.  Aui.  began  to  run  hign  agamft  the  anftocratical  party 
at  Rome.  The  populace,  led  by  fome  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, were  ever  ready  to  infult  the  authority  of 
the  Senate  ;  and  the  vices  of  particular  men  gave 
frequent  advantages  againft  the  whole  order  of 
nobles.  Corruption  and  dangerous  faction  pre- 
vailed at  elections,  and  the  preferments  of  State 
were  generally  coveted,  as  fteps  to  the  government 
of  provinces,  where  fortunes  were  amafTed  by  every 
fpecies  of  abufe,  oppreffion,  and  violence.  Envy 
and  indignation  together  concurred  in  rouling  the 
I  ex  Come-  People  againft  thefe  abufes.  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
.l)itu.  Tribune?,  propofed  a  fevere  law  againft  bribery, 
by  -which  perfons  convicted  of  this  crime  mould  be 
difqualifted  for  any  office  whatever  in  the  com- 

monwealfh 
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monwealth.  The  Senate  wiflied  to  foften  the  ri-  c  H  A  p. 
gour  of  this  law,  by  limiting  the  penalty  to  a  pe- 
cuniary  fine ;  and  the  Conful,  Calpurnius  Piib, 
moved  for  an  edift  to  this  purpofe,  in  order  to  an- 
ticipate and  to  preclude  the  more  violent  law  of 
Cornelius.  But  the  Tribune  prevailed,  and  ob- 
tained an  adt  impoling  the  feverer  penalty.  He 
likewife,  by  another  decree  of  the  People,  attacked 
the  difcretionary  jurifdidion  of  the  Praetors r,  obli- 
ged them  to  be  more  explicit  in  the  edicts  they 
publifhed,  and  to  obferve  them  mope  exadly. 

The  crime  of  extortion  in  the  provinces,  .how- 
ever, was  the  great  dtfgrace  of  the  Romans.  To 
have  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil,  would 
have  done  more  honour  to  the  People  than  they 
had  derived  from  all  their  conquefts.  Severe  laws 
were  accordingly  enaded,  complaints  were  wil- 
lingly received,  and  profecutions  encouraged.  Can- 
didates for  popularity  and  public  favour,  generally 
began  with  endeavouring  to  bring  fome  offender 
under  this  title  to  public  juftice  ;  but  the  example 
of  this  State,  after  all,  has  left  only  this  piece  of 
mftrudion  to  mankind  ;  That  juft  government 
over  conquered  provinces  is  fcarcely  to  be  hoped 
for,  and  leaft  of  all  where  republics  are  the  conque- 
rors. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  the  inferior  clafs  of  his  confti- 
tuents,  had  obtained  byfurprife  an  ad:2,  by  which 
the  citizens  of  flavifh  extraction  were  to  be  pro- 

mifcuoufly 

I  Dio.  CaflC  lib,  uxvi.  c.  23,  2  Ibid.  lib.  xxx-i, 
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CH  A  P.  mifcuoufly  inrolled  in  all  the  Tribes.  This  aft, 
•,X^U'  •  having  drawn  upon  him  the  reientment  of  the  Se- 
nate, compelled  him  to  feek  for  fecurity  under  the 
protection  of  Gabinius  and  Pompey.  With  this 
Lex  Mani-  view  it  was  that  he  moved  his  famous  ad,  in  which 
Cicero  concurred,  to  veil  Pompey  with  the  com- 
niand  in  Afia.  This  motion  had  procured  him 
a  powerful  fupport,  and  on  fome  occafions,  raifed 
the  general  voice  of  the  People  in  his  favour.  In- 
fomuch  that  foon  after  this  tranfaction,  being  pro- 
fecuted  for  fome  offence  at  the  tribunal  of  Cicero, 
who  was  then  Prsctor,  and  being  refuted  the  ufual 
delays*  the  Praetor  was  obliged  to  explain  this  ftep 
in  a  fpeech  to  the  People  ;  in  which  he  told  them, 
that  he  actually  meant  to  favour  Manilius,  and 
that,  his  own  term  in  office  being  about  to  expire, 
he  could  not  ferve  him  more  effectually,  than  by 
flattening  his  trial,  and  by  not  leaving  him  in  the 
power  of  a  fucceflbr,  who  might  not  be  equally 
difpofed  to  acquit  him.  Such  were  the  loofe  and 
popular  notions  of  jufticc  then  prevailing,  and  the 
facrifices  made  to  party  at  Rome  ' . 

At  the  election  of  Confuls  for  the  following 
year,  there  occurred  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
law  againft  bribery.  Of  four  candidates,  Publius 
Autronius  Pastus,  Publius  Cornelius  Sylla,  L,  Au- 
relius  Cotta,  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  ma- 
jority had  declared  for  the  former  two  ;  but  thefe 
being  convidted  of  bribery,  were  fet  aficje,  and 
their  competitors  declared  duly  elecled. 

About 

i  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ciccr. 
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About  the  fame  time  L.  Sergius  Catalina,  who  CHAP. 
has  been  already  branded  as  the  murderer  of  his  ^  '"'  > 
own  brother,  under  pretence  of  Sylla's  profcrip- 
tions,  having  returned  from  Africa,  where  he_had 
ferved  in  the  quality  of  Praetor,  and  intending  to 
ftand  for  the  Confulate,  was  accufed  of  extortion  in 
the  province,  and  Hopped  in  his  canv?.s  by  a  pro- 
fecution  raifed  on  this  account.  In  his  rage  for 
this  difappointment,  he  was  ripe  for  any  projecl  of 
horror  ;  and,  being  readily  joined  by  Autronius  and 
Pifo,  the  late  difappointed  candidates,  formed  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  aflaffinate  their  rivals ' ,  to  maiTacre  the 
Senate,  to  feize  the  enfigns  of  power,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  their  faction,  to  lay  hold  of  the  govern- 
ment1. Marcus  Craffus  and  Caius  Caefar,  are  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius  as  acceflbry  to  this  plot.  Craf- 
fus was  to  have  been  named  Dictator,  and  Caefar 
his  general  of  the  horfe 3 .  Caefar  was  to  have  made 
a  fignal  for  beginning  the  maflfacre,  by  uncovering 
his  moulders  of  his  gown  ;  but  Craffus  having  wa- 
vered, abfentecl  himfelf  from  the  Senate,  and  Caefar, 
though  prefent,  having  made  no  fignal,  the  occa- 
lion  pafTed  without  the  projected  attempt. 

This  is  the  confpiracy  for  which  Publiiis  Sylia 
came  to  ba  tried  as  an  accomplice,  and  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  in  a  pleading  which  is  Hill  ex- 
tant ;  whether  Crafius  and  Caefar,  being,  accord- 
ing to  Seutonius,  implicated  in  the  firft  fteps,  af- 
terwards broke  off  the  connection,  may  be  quef- 
tioned.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  plot  was  car- 

VOL.  II.  X  ried 

i  Cic.  in  P.  Pylla  &  in  Catal.  i,  r.  6.  i  Dian.  lib.  xXxvj,  3cr. 

3  Surton,  in  Cscfar. 
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CHAP,  rred  on  by  the  others  to  its  full  detection,  in  the 
.  yIL  .  manner  which  remains  to  be  told.  The  times  in- 
deed were  pregnant  with  the  feeds  of  extreme 
evil ;  many  of  thofe  who,  from  their  outfet  and 
profpecls,  were  deftined  to  run  the  political. courfe, 
overwhelmed  with  the  effe&s  of  prodigality  and 
immoderate  expence  in  their  fuit  to  the  People, 
incurred  a  ruin,  which,  if  fuccefsful  in  their  pre- 
tenlions  to-  office,  was  to  be  repaired  by  odious  ex- 
pedients abroad,  or,  if  difappointed,  led  them  to 
projects  of  defperation  and  rage  at  home  :. 

The  State  appears  to  have  apprehended  an  in- 
creafe  of  thefe  evils  from  the  number  of  foreigners, 
who,  from  every  quarter,  crowded  to  Rome  as  to 
the  general  refort  of  perfons  who  wiihed  to  indulge 
thei-r  own  extravagance,  or  to  prey  upon  that  of 
5t  PeriPri  Ot^ers'  Under  this  apprehenlion,  an  edicl:  was  ob- 
ftis-  tained,  upon  the  motion  of  C.  Papius,  Tribune  of 
the  People,  to  oblige  all  ftrangers  to  leave  the  city  : 
but  it  is  likely,  that  the  State  was  in  greater  danger 
from  natives  than  foreigners.  Cataline,  having  pre- 
vailed upon  Clodius,  by  the  eoniideration  of  a  fum 
of  money,  to  drop  the  profeeution.  which  had  been 
commenced  againft  him,  was  left  to  offer  himfelf  a 
candidate  for  the  Confulate  of  the  following  year2. 
The  office  of  Cenfor  had  been  revived  in  the 
perfons  of  Catulus  and  Craffus ;  but  thefe  officers 
found  that  its  authority,  fo  powerful  in  former 
times,  was  now  greatly  reduced.  They  fcarcely 
ventured  to  give  it  a  trial  within  the  city.;  andr 
having  differed  about  the  enrolment  of  citizens  re- 

fiding 

i  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ciceronis.  i  Cicero  de  Aurufpicum  Rtrfponfis. 
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fiding  beyond  the  Po,  and  about  fome  other  par-  CHAP; 

ticulars,   they  refigned   their   power1.      On  for*  .  "  ^      . 

were  again  named  in  the  following  year,  but  with 

no  greater  effect ;  fome  of  the  Tribunes,  fearing 

to  be  themfelves  degraded  from  the  Senate,  put 

a  negative  on  the  ufual  function  of  thefe  officers 

in  reviling  the  rolls  *. 

In  the  next  Confulate^  that  of  Lucius  Julius  Cae-  u.  c.  6S9. 
far,  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus,  Gains  Caefar,  accu-  c.  Mar.  F-'. 
fed  by  Suetonius,  as  above,  of  hidden  deiigns,  butgUil 
of  whom  we  are  from  this  time  fcarcely  ever 
to  lofe  light,  being  now  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
entered  on  his  career  of  popularity  and  ambition. 
It  is  remarked,  that  in  his  prefent  Edilemip,  to- 
gether with  Marcus  Bibulus,  not  fatisfied  with  the 
joint  exhibition  of  public  mews  which  were  given 
to  the  People,  at  a  common  expence  with  his  col- 
league, he  gave  feparate  entertainments  on  his 
own  account.  And  deftined,  it  mould  feem,  to  be 
a  thorn  in  the  fide  of  thofe  who  were  folicitous  of 
public  order,  the  gladiators  he  had  affembled  on 
this  occafion  gave  an  alarm  to  the  magistracy,  and 
he  was  ordered  not  to  exceed  a  certain  number. 
In  his  prefent  office,  or  in  that  of  Praetor,  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  in  courfe  advanced,  it  is  obfer- 
ved,  that  he  took  fome  fteps  that  were  likely  to 
revive  the  ammofity  of  the  late  parties  of  Marius 
and  Sylla ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  indem- 
nity which  had  pafled,  raifed  profecutions,  on  a 
charge  of  aflafiination,  againft  all  thofe  who  had 
put  any  citizen  to  death  in  execution  of  Sylla'.s 

X  2  profcrip- 

i  Dion.  lib.  xxxvi.  Plutarch,  in  Onfl*.  T  Ib:d. 
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CHAP,  profcription  r.    From  this  time  Suetonius  obferves, 

>2^!l^  that  Cicero,  though  it  may  be  thought  premature, 

dated  the  beginning  of  his  project  to  fubvert  the 

republic,  and  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  State7. 

What  has  moft  diftinguifhed  the  prefent  Con- 
fulate  of  Lucius  Caefar,  and  Marcius  Figulus,  how- 
ever, is  the  competition  of  candidates  for  the  fuc- 
eeffion  to  that  office  on  the  following  year,  and  the 
confequences  of  the  election  which  followed.  The 
candidates  were  M.  Tullius  Cicero',  C.  Antonius, 
fon  of  the  late  celebrated  orator,  L.  Sergius  Cata- 
lina,  P.  Sulpitius  Galba,  and  L.  Caflrus  Longinusy 
Quintus  Cornificius,  and  Licinius  Sacerdos. 

Cicero  was  the  firft  of  his  family  who  had  ever 
refided,  or  enjoyed  any  honours,  at  Rome.  He 
was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  a  country-town  of  Italy, 
and  was  confidered  as  an  obfcure  perfon  by  thofe 
who  were  defcended  of  antient  families,  but  had 
great  confi deration  on  account  of  his  eloquence 
and  the  confequences  of  k,  to  all  fuch  as  had  any 
interefts  at  ftake  before'  the  tribunals  of  juftice. 
Being  folicited  by  Cataline  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence on  a  trial  for  malverfation  in  Sicily,  he  did 
riot  at  once  reject  the  requeft,  nor  always  deny  his 
aid  to  the  factious  Tribunes  in  fupport  of  thek 
meafures.  He  was  undoubtedly,  like  other  ambi- 
tious men  at  Rome,  difpofed  to  court  every  party, 
or  to  gain  individuals  s ';  and  had  of  late,  in  par- 
ticular, 

i  Suetoa  in  Vit.  C.  J.  Cxf.v.-'.-. 

•'  i  Ibid.  c.  ix.  Suetonius  Aippofes,  tliat  Cicero  alluded  to  the  confpiracf 
of  Autronius  and  Sylla,  in  which  Cra.Tus,  as  well  xs  Csfar,  was  faid;  to  be 
engaged. 

3  Ep.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  ep.  ? 
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ticular,  conliderably  ftrengthened  his  intereft  with  CHAP. 
the  People,  by  having  fupported  the  pretentious  of  .J^11'  . 
their  favourite  Pompey,  in  having  joined  the  po- 
pular Tribunes,  in  what  they  propofed  in  behalf 
of  this  afpiring  citizen.  He  was,  notwithftand- 
ing,  probably  by  his  aver  (ion  to  appear  for  fo  bad 
3.  client  as  Cataline,  faved  from  the  reproach  of 
having  efpoufed  his  caufe  ;  and  by  his  known  in- 
clination in  general  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the 
.Senate,  he  difpofed  the  ariftocratical  party  to  for- 
give the  occafional  part  which  he  took  with  the 
Tribunes  in  particular  queftions,  not  immediately 
iuppofed  to  affect  their  afcendant  in  the  State. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  competition  for  the  Con- 
fulthip,  Antonius  and  Cataline  joined  interefts  to- 
gether, and  fpared  no  kind  or  degree  of  corrup- 
tion. Cicero  complained  of  their  practices  in  the 
Senate,  and  moved  to  revive  the  law  of  Calpurni- 
us  againft  bribery,  with  an  additional  penalty  of 
ten  years  banifhment1.  Cataline  coniidered  this 
meafure  as  levelled  againft  himfelf;  and  incited 
by  this  pro-vocation,  as  well  as  by  the  animofity  of 
a  rival,  was  then  fuppofed  to  have  formed  a  de- 
fign  againft  Cicero's  life,  and  to  have  exprefled 
himfelf  to  this  purpbfe,  in  terms  that  gave  a  gene- 
ral alarm  to  the  electors,  and  determined  great 
numbers  againft  himfelf.  He  had  drawn  to  his  in- 
terefts many  perfons  of  infamous  character  and 
defperate  fortune,  many  youths  of  good  family, 
whom  he  debauched  or  encouraged  in  their  profli- 
gacy. His  language,  at  their  meetings,  was  all  in- 
X  3  donation 

i  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.      . 
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CHAP,  dignation  at  the  unequal  and  fuppofed  unjuft  di- 
v^-v— '  ftribution  of  fortune  and  power.  "  Riches,  au- 
"  thority  and  honour,"  he  faid,  "  are  engrofled 
*'  by  a  few,  while  others  of  more  merit  are  kept 
"  in  poverty  and  obfcurity,  or  opprefied  with 
"  debts."  He  profefled  his  intention,  when  in  of- 
fice, to  remove  thefe  grievances,  to  cancel  the  debts 
of  his  friends,  to  enrich  them  by  plentiful  divi- 
iions  of  land,  and  to  place  them  in  the  flations  of 
honour  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Thefe  declarations,  being  made  to  numerous 
companies  aflembled  together,  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. Curius,  one  of  the  faction,  boafted  to 
Fulvia,  a  woman  of  rank,  with  whom  he  had  a 
criminal  intrigue,  that  a  revolution  muft  foon 
take  place,  and  fpecified  the  particular  hopes 
jmd  defigns  of  their  party.  This  woman  men- 
tioned the  fubjedl  to  her  own  confidents,  but  con- 
cealed the  author  of  her  information.  In  the  mean 
time,  Cataline  was  confidered  as  a  perfon  of  the 
moft  dangerous  defigns,  and  was  oppofed  in  his 
election  by  all  who  had  any  regard  to  public  or- 
der,-or  to  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth.  Ci- 
cero, at  the  fame  time,  being  fupported  by  the  Se- 
nate, was  elected,  together  with  Caius  Antonius. 
The  latter  indeed  flood  candidate  upon  the  fame 
intereft  with  Cataline,  and  was  preferred  to  him 
pnly  by  a  fmall  majority. 

v.  c.  «$o.      By  this  event  the  defigns  of  Cataline  were  fup- 

cicero.  'US  pofed  to  be  fruft rated  ;  but  the  Confuls  were  not 

c.  Amom-  ]jkejy  to  enter  on  a  quiet  adminiftration.   The  Tri- 

bunitian  power,  from  the  time  of  its  reftoration, 

was 
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gradually  recovering  its  force,  and  extending  CHAP. 
its  operations.  Every  perfon  that  could  give  any  ^^^t 
public  difturbance,  that  could  annoy  the  Senate, 
or  mortify  any  of  its  leading  members  ;  every  one 
that  had  views  of  ambition  adverfe  to  the  laws,  or 
who  wifheci  to  take  part  in  fcenes  of  confulion  and 
tumult ;  every  perfon  opprefled  with  debt,  who 
\vifhed  to  defraud  his  creditors  ;  every  perfon  who, 
by  his  profligacy  or  crimes,  was  at  variance  with 
the  tribunals  of  juflice,  was  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  the  popular  party. 
The  Roman  People  had  once  been  divided  into  Pa- 
trician and  Plebeian,  next  into  Noblemen  and  Com- 
moners ;  but  now  individuals  took  their  fide  with 
little  regard  to  former  diftinclions  againrt  or  for  the 
prefervation  of  public  order.  In  the  aflemblyof  the 
Centuries,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Tribes,  the  dif- 
orderly  and  the  profligate  began  to. prevail;  and 
as  it  was  impoflible  that  the  collective  body  of  the 
People  could  meet  in  any  tingle  aflembly,  the  co- 
mitia,  for  the  moft  part,  was  but  another  name  for 
fuch  riotous  tumults,  as  were  made  up  of  the  per- 
fons  who  haunted  the  ftreets  of  Rome.  The 
minds  of  fober  men  were  full  of  fear  and  diftruft, 
alarmed  with  furmifes  of  plots,  and  various  com- 
binations of  defperate  perfons,  \vho  united  their 
influence,  not  to  carry  elections  or  obtain  pre- 
ferments, but  to  overturn  the  government,  or  to 
{hare  in  its  fpoils  l. 

One  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  prefenf  year,  Servi-  Lex  Servi- 
lius  Rullus,  foon  after  his  admiilion  into  office,  un-  r£.   sta" 

X  4  .der 

•I  Ckcro  de  Lege  Agrarla. 
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r.  H  \  i«.  der  pretence  of  providing  fettlements  for  many  of 
.  X-^lI'_»  the  citizens,  promulgated  the  heads  o£  an  Agra-, 
rian  Law,  which  he  carried  to  the  Senate  and  the 
People.  The  fubjecl:  of  former  grants  was  now  in 
a  great  meafure  exhaufted,  and  all  Italy  was  inha- 
bited by  the  citizens  of  Rome.  This  Tribune 
propofed  a  new  expedient  to  provide  for  the  indi- 
gent, not  by  cpnqueft,  but  by  purchafe.  It  was 
propofed,  that  all  eitates,  territories,  or  pofTeffions 
of  any  fort,  which  belonged  to  the  republic,  fliould 
be  fold ;  that  all  acquifitions  of  territory  recently 
made,  and  the  fpoils  taken  from  any  enemy,  fliould 
be  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  manner ;  that  the  mo- 
ney ariiing  from  fuch  fales  mould  be  employed  in 
purchafing  arable  and  cultivable  lands,  to  be  af- 
figned  in  lots  to  the  neceffitous  citizens ;  and  that, 
to  carry  this  lav/  into  execution,  ten  commiffioners 
Ihould  be  named  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the 
Pontiffs  were  named,  not  by  the  whole  People,  but 
by  feventeen  of  the  Tribes  felected  by  lot :  that 
thefe  commiilioners  fliould  be  judges,  without  ap- 
peal, of  what  was  or  was  not  public  property ;  of 
what  was  to  be  fold,  of  what  was  to  be  bought, 
and  at  what  price  ;  that  they  were  to  receive  and 
to  judge  of  the  accounts  of  every  Conful,  or  other 
officer,  except  Pompey,  commanding  in  any  pro- 
vince, where, any  capture  had  been  made,  or  new 
territory  acquired  :  and  in  fhort,  that  they  mould, 
during  five  years,  which  was  the  intended  term  of 
their  commiffion,  be  the  fole  matters  of  all  pro- 
perty 
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perty  within  the  empire,  whether  public  or  pri-  CHAP. 

XVII. 

vate.  ,..  v      / 

On  the  day  that  the  new  Confuls  entered  on 
their  office,  when  they  returned  in  proceffion  from 
the  Capitol,  and  gave  the  firft  meeting  to  the  Se- 
nate, Rullus  had  the  prefumption  to  propofe  this 
law,  and  to  move  the  Confcript  Fathers,  that  they 
would  be  pleafed  to  give  it  the  fanction  of  their 
approbation  and  authority  in  being  carried  to  the 
People.  Upon  this  occaiion,  Cicero  made  his  firft 
fpeech  in  the  character  of  Conful.  The  former 
part  of  it  is  loft  ;  the  remainder  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  higheft  fpecimens  of  his  eloquence.  In 
this  and  the  two  fpeeches  he  delivered  to  the  Peo- 
ple, on  the  fame  fubject,  he  endeavoured  to  demon- 
ftrate,  (if  we  may  venture  to  imitate  the  profuliori 
of  his  own  expreffions)  that,  from  the  firft  claufe 
of  this  law  to  the  laft,  there  was  nothing  thought 
of,  nothing  propofed,  nothing  done,  but  the  eredl- 
ing  in  ten  perfons,  under  the  pretence  of  an  Agra- 
rian Law,  an  abfolute  fovereignty  over  the  trea- 
fury,  the  revenue,  the  provinces,  the  empire,  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  and  ftates;  and,  in  Ihort, 
over  all  the  world  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  the 
Romans.  He  painted  in  fuch  lively  colours  the 
abufes  which  might  be  committed  by  Rullus,  and 
by  his  affociates,  in  judging  what  was  private  and 
what  public  property,  in  making  fales,  in  making 
purchafes,  in  planting  the  colonies ;  and  fo  expo- 
fed  the  impudence  of  the  cheat,  by  which  it  was 
propofed  to  furprife  the  People  into  the  granting 

of 
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CHAP,  of  fuch  powers,  the  abfurdity  and  the  ruinous  ten- 

XVII 

«  -T  ,'.  •  dency  of  the  whole  meafure,  that  it  was  inftantly 
rejected,  and  its  author  hiffed  from  the  affembly, 
and  treated  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  fcorn. 

The  fplendour  of  the  Conful's  eloquence,  on 
this  occafion,  appeared  with  great  diftinction,  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  times  continued  to  furnifli  him 
with  opportunities  to  difplay  it '.  Rofcius  Ame- 
rinus,  having  been  Tribune  of  the  People  a  few 
years  -before,  had,  by  the  authority  of  his  office, 
fet  apart  fome  benches  in  the  theatre  for  the  Equef- 
trian  order.  This  gave  offence  to  the  People,  fo 
that  Rofcius  was  commonly  hiffed  when  he  appear- 
ed at  any  of  the  public  afTemblies.  On  fome  one 
of  thefe  occalions  the  Conful  interpofed ;  and,  in 
a  popular  harangue,  fecured  the  attachment  of  the 
Knights  -to  himfelf,  and  even  reconciled  the  People 
to  the  diftindion  which  had  been  made  in  favour 
of  that  body. 

There  happened  under  the  fame  Confulate  a 
bufinefs  of  greater  difficulty,  being  a  motion  to  re- 
ftore  the  fons  of  the  profcribed  to  the  privilege  of 
being  chofen  into  the  offices  of  State,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  an  -ordinance  of  Sylla. 
Their  fate  was  undoubtedly  calamitous  and  fevere. 
Many  of  them  who  had  been  too  young  to  have 
incurred  the  guilt  of  their  party,  were  now  come 
of  age,  and  found  themfelves  ftript  of  their  birth- 
right, 

I  It  is  probable  that  Cicero  did  not  write  in  order  to  fpeak,  but  wrote  af- 
ter he  had  fpokcn,  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends.  Epift.  ad  Atticum,  lib  ii- 
c.  r. 
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fight,  and  ftigmatized  with  this  mark  of  di(ho-  C'HAP. 
nour.     It  was  propofed,  in  their  behalf,  to  take  .  X^n'  . 
away  this  cruel  exclulion.     But  Cicero,   appre- 
hending that  this  propofal  tended  to  arm  and  to 
ftrengthen  perfons,  who,  from  long  ufe,  had  con- 
tracted an  habitual  difaffection  to  the  eflablifhed 
government  at  Rome,  powerfully  oppofed  the  mo- 
tion, and  fucceeded  in  having  it  rejected  ' . 

Though  the  orations  on  the  two  fubjects  laft  men- 
tioned have  perimed,  great  part  of  that  which  he 
fpoke  on  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  ftill  remains.  This 
man,  of  a  great  age,  a  refpectable  Senator,  after 
an  interval  of  fix-and-thirty  years,  was  brought 
to  trial  as  an  accomplice  in  the  death  of  Apuleius 
Saturninus,  the  factious  Tribune,  who,  as  has  been 
related,  having  feized  the  Capitol,  was,  by  the  Con- 
fuls  Marius  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  attended  by  all  the 
moft  refpectable  citizens  in  arms,  forced  from  his 
ftrong-hold,  and  put  to  death  as  a  public  enemy. 

Titus  Atius  Labienus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  was 
the  declared  profecutor  of  C.  Rabirius ;  but  hif- 
torians  agree,  that  this  Tribune  acted  at  the  infti- 
gation,  and  under  the  direction,  of  C.  Crefar.  The 
intention  of  the  popular  party  was,  by  making  an 
example  of  this  refpectable  perfon  in  fo  ftrong  a 
cafe,  where  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
commands  of  the  mod  popular  Conful,  where  even 
the  preicription  of  fo  old  a  date  mould  have  re- 
pelled every  danger,  effectually,  for  the  future,'  to 

deter 

I  Plin.  lib.  vii,  c.  30. 
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CHAP,  deter  every  perfon  from  ading  in  fupport  of  the 
'-X^IL  •  Senate,  or  from  lending  any  force  or  oppofition  to 
the  defigns  of  factious  Tribunes,  however  turbu- 
lent or  dangerous. 

The  Senate,  and  all  the  friends  of  eftablimed 
authority,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  united  in  de- 
fence of  Rabirius.  The  popular  party,  as  already 
defer ibed,  the  ambitious,  the  profligate,  the  bank- 
rupt, who  were  earneft  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  hafte  to  bring  on  fcenes  of 
confulion  and  trouble,  took  the  oppofite  fide. 
•  The  profecutor  laid  his  charge  for  treafon  of 
the  moft  heinous  nature,  which  nmft  have  led  the 
convicted,  though  a  freeman,  to  die  on  the  crofs, 
the  ordinary  manner  of  executing  the  fentence  of 
death  on  (laves.  "  The  executioner  flalks  in  the 
*'  forum,"  faid  Cicero,  "  and  the  crofs  is  erecled 
"  for  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  field  of  Mars."  The 
accufation  was  firft  brought  before  the  Praetor, 
who  poflefled  the  ordinary  jurifdidlion  in  fuch 
cafes.  And  this  magiftrate  empannelled  two  jud- 
ges, who  were  to  determine  in  this  mighty  caufe. 
Thefe  were  Gains  Julius  and  Lucius  Caefar.  At 
this  court  the  defendant  was  condemned ;  and 
with  appearances  of  animolity  on  the  part  of  Gains 
Coefar,  that  greatly  increafed  the  public  alarm. 
This  rifmg  citizen  had  always  courted  the  popu- 
lace, and  was  ftrongly  fupported  by  them.  That 
^  he  ihould  aim  at  honours  and  power,  it  was  faid, 
is  common  ;  but  that  he  wimed  to  provide  impu- 
nity for  the  diilurbers  of  the  commonwealth,  was 

dreadful. 
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dreadful.  The  crime  of  Rabirius,  even  if  he  could  CHAP. 
be  convided  of  it,  had  been  committed  the  year  ._^IL  • 
before  Caefar  was  born.  In  the  perfon  of  the  ac- 
cufed  every  circumftance,  even  on  the  fuppoiition 
of  a  true  charge,  pleaded  for  compaflion,  and  even 
for  refpecl :  the  fad,  at  the  fame  time,  was  denied, 
and  a  pofitive  evidence  was  brought,  that  another 
had  received  a  reward  for  killing  Saturninus :  but 
the  policy  of  the  faction  required  this  viclim  ;  and 
the  fentence  muft  have  been  executed,  if  the  con- 
demned had  not  fled,  by  appeal,  to  the  judgment 
of  the  People,  where  indeed  his  caufe  might  be 
reckoned  more  defperate  than  it  had  been  before 
a  felect  court.  The  parties  attended  this  trial 
with  great  ardour.  Hortenfius  conducted  the  ap- 
peal and  defence.  Cicero  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
juftice  and  government ;  painted  the  age,  the  in- 
firmities, the  forlorn  ftate  of  the  defendant,  who 
had  furvived  his  relations  and  his  friends.  He 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  government  and  to  or- 
der from  this  precedent,  in  terms  that  muft  have 
melted  every  heart,  not  callous  from  ambition-,  fac- 
tion, or  profligacy  of  manners  :  but  in  vain.  Even 
in  the  aflembly  of  the  Centuries,  the  majority  wa3 
haftening  to  affirm  the  fentence,  when  Q^Caecilius 
Metellus  Celer,  then  Praetor,  and  one  of  the  Au- 
gurs, haftened  to  the  Janiculum,  and  tore  down 
the  enfign  which  was  planted  there  as  a  fign  of 
peace.  And  a  filly  piece  of  fuperftitron  ilopt  the 
proceedings  of  thofe  whom  neither  juftrcc  nor 
compaffion,  nor  regard  to  government,  could  rc- 
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CHAP,  ftrain.  This  form  took  its  rife,  as  has  been  for- 
>  "TIL  .  merly  mentioned1,  in  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  when 
the  enemy  inhabiting  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  fuppofed  at  the  gates,  and  the  people 
convened  in  the  field  on  one  fide  of  the  city  might 
be  affailed  on  the  other.  When  the  Centuries 
were  formed,  therefore,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  a 
guard  was  always  polled  on  the  Janiculum,  and 
an  eniign  difplayed.  If  any  enemy  appeared,  the 
enfign  was  taken  down,  the  affembly  difmiffed, 
and  the  People  took  to  their  arms.  This  ceremo- 
ny, like  many  other  cuftoms  both  of  fuperftition 
and  law,  remained  after  the  occafion  had  ceafed  ; 
and  it  was  held  illegal  or  impious  in  the  People  to 
proceed  in  any  affair  without  the  enfign  in  view. 
By  this  means  the  trial  of  Rabirius  was  put  off, 
and  the  profecutors,  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
work  up  the  People  again  into  an  equal  degree  of 
violence,  dropt  the  profecution^  The  caufe  ftill 
remained  undecided,  and  the  power  of  the  Senate, 
to  defend  its  own  authority,  continued  in  a  ftate 
of  fufpence. 

The  Tribune  Labienus  laid  afide  thoughts  of 
renewing  this  invidious  profecution,  in  order  to 
purfue  the  object  of  fome  other  more  popular  adts ; 
one  in  particular,  to  repeal  the  almoit  only  remain- 
ing ordinance  of  Sylla  ;  that  which  conferred  on 
the  College  of  Prietts  the  power  of  filling  up  va- 
cancies in  their  own  order.  The  right  of  election 
was  again  taken  from  the  college,  and,  according 

to 
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to  the  law  of  Domitius,  given  to  feventeen  of  the  CHAP. 

XVII' 

Tribes,  who  were  to  be  drawn  by  lot.  This  change  . 
was  intended  to  open  the  way  of  Caius  Caefar  into 
that  office ;  and  he  was  accordingly  promoted  to 
it  in  the  following  year. 

Others  of  the  Tribunes  likewife  endeavoured 
to  diflinguifh  themfelves  by  ads  of  turbulence 
and  fedition.  Metellus  Nepos  endeavoured  to  re- 
peal that  claufe  of  the  aft  againft  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, which  declared  the  party  convicted  to  be 
difqualified  for  any  of  the  offices  of  State.  This 
Tribune,  though  fufficiently  difpofed  to  diforderly 
courfes,  had  many  connections  among  the  mofc 
refpectable  citizens,  and  was  perfuaded,  in  this 
inftance,  to  drop  his  delign. 

But  of  all  the  cabals  into  which  the  popular 
faction  was  diftributed,  none  was  more  defperate, 
nor  fuppofed  more  dangerous,  than  that  of  Cata- 
line,  the  late  difappointed  candidate  for  the  Con- 
fulfhip.  His  rival  Cicero  had  intimation,  before 
the  elections,  of  a  delign  formed  by  this  defperate 
party  againft  his  own  perfon,  and  ftill  continued 
to  obferve  their  motions.  For  this  purpofe  he  en- 
tered into  a  correfpondence  with  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Fulvia,  already  mentioned,  and  who  had 
given  the  firft  hints  of  a  dangerous  confpiracy  ; 
by  means  of  this  woman,  he  procured  the  confi- 
dence of  Curius,  who  gave  him  minute  informa- 
tion of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  party. 

In  public,  Cataline  again  profefled  himfelf  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Conful,  in  competition 

with 
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c  H  A  p.  with  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  P.  Muraena,  and  T.  Silanus. 

XVII 

i — v— »  He  beaded  of  fupport  from  Antonius  ;  but  Cicero, 
to  divert  his  colleague  from  this  dangerous  con- 
ned ion,  made  him  every  conceffion.  Having,  in 
calling  lots  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Mace- 
donia, drawn  the  latter,  which  was  thought  to  be 
preferable,  he  yielded  it  up  to  Antonius  ;  and  by 
this,  and  every  other  means  in  his  power,  perfua- 
ded  him  to  reft  on  the  fecure  poffeflion  of  dignities 
and  honours,  lawfully  obtained,  in  preference  to 
expectations  formed  on  the  projects  of  a  few  def- 
perate  men. 

In  fecret,  Cataline  encouraged  his  adherents  by 
pretending  to  have  many  refources,  and  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  numbers  who  were  ready  to  take  arms 
at  his  command.  In  a  formal  meeting  of  his  par- 
ty in  October,  a  few  days  before  the  Confular 
elections,  he  opened  the  whole  of  his  defign ;  and 
in  the  fpeech  which  he  made  on  that  occalion,  is 
faid  to  have  ufed  expreffioris  to  the  following  pur- 
port :  "  The  diftrefled  can  rely  for  relief  on  thofe 
"  only  who  have  a  common  caufe  with  them- 
"  felves.  Whoever  is  at  eafe  in  his  own  fortune, 
"  will  not  regard  the  fuffering  of  others.  If  you 
"  would  know  how  I  ftand  affected  to  the  parties 
"  which  now  divide  the  republic,  rich  creditors, 
"  and  needy  debtors,  pleafe  to  confider,  what  every 
"  one  knows,  that  I  have  no  fafety  but  in  the  de- 
"  flruction  of  the  one,  and  in  the  relief  of  the 
"  other:  that  my  intereft  is  the  fame  with  your  own, 

"  and 
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*•  and  that  I  have  courage  to  attempt  what  may  be  CHAP. 
**  neceflary  for  our  common  relief  and fecurity."    •     w  '  - 

From  the  ftrain  of  this  pafiage,  the  defcription 
of  a  party  to  whom  it  was  with  propriety  addref- 
fed,  may  be  ealily  collected.  Cicero,  who  had 
frequently  taxed  Cataline  with  dangerous  defigns, 
now  determined  to  lay  the  whole  of  his  intelli- 
gence before  the  public  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  de- 
ferred the  Confular  ele&ions,  which  were  to  have 
been  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  to  a  fu- 
ture day,  and  allembled  the  Senate.  Cataline  hav- 
ing, with  the  other  members,  attended,  and  hear- 
ing the  charge,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  or  to  pal- 
liate his  words.  "  There  are,"  he  faid,  "  in  this 
"  republic,  two  parties ;  one  weak  both  in  its 
•"  members  and  head  ;  the  other  ftrong  in  its 
"  members,  but  wanting  a  head :  while  I  have 
"  the  honour  of  being  fupported  by  this  party,  it 
"  mail  have  a  head."  Upon  thefe  words,  a  gene- 
ral cry  of  indignation  arole  in  the  Senate  ;  but 
no  refolution  was  taken.  Many,  who  were  there 
prefent  as  members,  were  pleafed  to  fee  the  Senate 
atfelf  infulted;  and  Cataline,  as  if  in  condition  to 
brave  ail  his  enemies,  was.,  in  all  his  expreffions, 
equally  unguarded  in  the  flreets  and  in  the  Se- 
nate. To  Cato,  who,  in  the  public  Forum,  fome 
days  before  this  meeting,  had  threatened  to  have 
him  impeached :  "  Do,"  he  faid  ;  "  but  if  you 
«'  light  a  flame  in  my  fortunes,  I  will  extinguifli 
-/'  it  under  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth  V 

VOL.  II.  .Y  A 

I  Cicero  Orat.  pro  Murseaa. 
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CHAP.  A  profecution  was  actually  raifed  againft  him 
tne  name  of  Lucius  Paulus,  a  young  man  of 
diftindtion,  for  carrying  arms  againft  the  public 
peace.  On  this  occafion,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  foften  his  tone,  and  offered  to  fubmit  to 
voluntary  confinement,  until  his  innocence  fliould 
be  made  to  appear.  "  No  one,"  he  faid,  "  who 
"  knows  my  rank?  my  pretenfions,  and  the  interefl  I 
?'  have  in  the  prefervation  of  the  commonwealth, 
"  will  believe,  that  its  deftruclion  is  to  be  apprehen- 
"  ded  from  me,  and  that  its  fafety  is  to  come  from 
£'  a  native  of  Arpinum I."  He  offered  to  commit 
himfelf  to  the  cuftody  of  Cicero,  of  Metellus,  or 
of  any  other  magiftrate,  till  this  injurious  afper- 
fion  were  removed.  To  this  offer  the  Conful  re- 
plied, That  he  who  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe 
within  the  lame  ramparts  with  Cataline,  would 
pot  receive  him  into  his  houfe 2. 

By  one  effeft  of  the  unparalleled  licence  enjoy- 
ed by  citizens  of  Rome,  perfons  accufed  of  the 
moft  heinous  crimes  were  at  large,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  their  trial,  and  might  either  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  their  defigns,  or  withdraw  from 
juflice.  Such  was  the  effed  of  the  laws  of  Valerius 
and  Porcius,  which  fecured  againft  violence,  or  the 
power  of  the  magiftrate,  the  perfon  of  every  citizen, 
however  accufed,  until  he  were  finally  condemned 
by  the  People.  In  fupport  of  this  privilege,  which 
falutary,  when  the  abufe  of  power  in  the  ma- 
giftrate 

t  The  tcnvn  of  which  Cicero  was  4i»tive. 
«  Cicero  in  Catalinapi,  i.  c.  8, 
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giftrate  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  licence  CHAP. 

xvu 
of  crimes  in  the  fubjecl:,  the  Romans  perfifted  even  •_  T  '  • 

after  the  depravity  of  manners  was  become  too 
ftrong  for  the  laws,  and  when  exemption  from 
every  juft  reftraint  was  fatally  miftaken  for  liberty. 
The  State  had  now  been  thrown,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  into  the  mod  violent  convulfions,  becaufe 
there  was  not  any  regular  method  of  refilling  dif- 
orders,  or  of  fuppreffing  them  on  their  firft  appear- 
ance. 

Cataline,  foon  after  the.  elections,  at  which,  by 
the  preference  given  to  his  competitors  Muraena 
and  Silanus,  he  received  a  frefti  difappointment  in 
his  hopes  of  the  Confulmip,  fent  Mallius,  or  Man- 
lius,  an  experienced  foldier,  who  had  ferved  with 
himfelf  under  Sylla,  to  prepare  for  an  infurrection 
in  the  diftricl:  of  Etruria.     This  officer,  in  the  end 
of  October,  under   pretence  of  giving  refuge  to 
debtors  from  the  opprefiion  of  their  creditors,  had 
actually  affembled  a  confiderable  body  of  men  *. 
Sufpicions  at  the  fame  time  arofe  againfl  Publius 
Sylla,  who  was  making  a  large  purchafe  of  gla- 
diators at  Capua,  and  infurrections   were  appre- 
hended on  the  fide  of  Campania  and  Apulia.     In 
this  ftate  of  affairs,  continual  informations  being 
brought  of  Cataline's  defigns,  the  Senate  gave  in 
charge  to  the  Confuls  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  the 
State ;  and  thefe  officers  accordingly  put  chofen 
bodies  of  men  under  arms,  and  fecured  all  the 
pofls  of  confequence  in  the  city.     Metellus,  the 
conqueror  of  Crete,  who  flill  remained  without 

Ya  the 
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c  if  A  P.  the  walls  in  hopes  of  a  triumph,  was  appointed  to 
1L_  command  on  the  fide  of  Apulia.  The  Praetor  Me- 
tellus  Celer  was  fent  into  the  Cifalpine  Gaul,  in 
order  to  fecure  the  peace  of  that  province ' ;  and 
the  Conful  Antonius  was  deflined  to  fupprefs  the 
infurredtion  of  Mallius  at  Faefulae  2. 

Cataline  mean  while  remained  in  the  city,  and 
had  frequent  confultations  for  the  arrangement  and 
the  execution  of  his  plot.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
party,  held  in  the  beginnipg  of  November,  in  the 

houfe  of  M.  Porcius  Lecca3   a  general  maffacre  of 

" 

the  principal  Senatprs  was  projected.  The  con- 
fpirators  feverally  chofe  t|)eir  ftations,  and  under- 
took their  feveral  parts.  Two  in  particular,  who 
were  familjar  in  Cicero's'  houfe,  undertook  in  the 
morning,  under  pretence  of  a  vifit,  to  furprife  and 
aflaflinate  the  Conful.  But  he  being  the  fame 
night  apprifed  of  his  danger  by  Fulvia,  gave  the 
proper  orders,  and  the  intended  afTafiins,  upon 
their  appearance  at  his  door,  were  refufed  admit- 
tance. He  immediately  after  affembled  the  Senate 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Cataline  prefented  him- 
felf  with  his  ufual  prefumption  ;  and  Cicero,  as 
appears  from  an  oration  which  he  then  delivered, 
inftead  of  laying  the  matter  in  form  before  the 
Senate,  accofted  Cataline  in  a  vehement  invective, 
urging  him  to  be  gone  from  the  city,  where  all  his 
ileps  were  minutely  obferved,  where  his  meaning 
was  understood,  and 'precautions  taken  againft  all 

his 

i  Cicero  in  Cat.  i.  c.  12.  a  No\v  Florence. 

^  Cicero  pro  Pub.  Sylla,  c.  16. 
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his  defigns.    "  I  told  you,"  faid  the  Conful,  "  that  QH  A  p. 
"  your  emiflary  Mallius  would  be  in  arms  by  the  ._x^i'._« 
"  firft  of  November ;  that  you  intended  a  maflacre 
"  of  the  Senators  about  the  fame  time.    I  no\y  re- 
"  peat  the   memorable  words  you   made  ufe  of 
"  when  you  were  told,  that  many  of  the  Senators 
"  had  withdrawn  from  the  city.     You  mould  be 
"  fatisfied,  you  faid,  with  the  blood  of  thofe  who 
"  remained.     Were  you  not  furrounded,  hemmed 
"  in,  and  befet  on  every  fide  by  the  guards  polled 
"to  watch  you?  Did  .your  intention  to  furprifc 
"  Prsenefte,  on  the  night  of  the  firft  of  November, 
"  efcape  me?  Did  you  not  find  precautions  taken 
"  that  implied  a  knowledge  of  your  defign  ?  There 
"  is  nothing,  in  fhort,  that  you  do,  that  you  pre- 
"  pare,  that  you  meditate,  which  is  not  heard, 
"  which  is  not  feen,  which  is  not  felt  by  me  in 
"  every  circumftance.    What  of  laft  night  ?  Were 
"  you  not  at  the  houfe  of  Porcius  Lecca  ?  Deny 
"  it !  I  have  evidence.     There  are  here  prefent 
"  perfons  who  were  of  your  company.    But  where 
"  are  we?  What  manner  of  government  or  re- 
*'  public  is  this  ?  The  enemies  and  deftroyers  of 
"  the  commonwealth  make  a  part  in  its  higheft 
"  councils !  We  know  them,  and  yet  they  are  fuf- 
"  fered  to  live  !  But,  be  gone.     The  time  of  en- 
"  during  you  is  paft.     The  world  is  convinced  of 
"  your  guilt.     Stay  only  till  there  is  not  a  fingle 
"  perfon  that  carupretend  to  doubt  of  it ;.  till  your 
>  "  own  partizans  muft  be  filent,  and  till  the  cla- 
"  mour,  which  they  would  willingly,  raife  againft 

X  1  "  every 
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c  H  A  F.  "  every  necefi ary  act  of  government,  be  fuppref* 

JS^L, "  fed." 

This  being  the  general  tendency  of  the  ConfuPs 
fpeech,  fraught  with  fuch  alarming  matter,  and 
urged  with  fo  much  confidence,  the  audience  was 
feized  with  terror,  and  numbers,  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  fame  bench  with  Cataline,  withdrew 
from  his  fide.  He  himfelf  arofe,  and  attempted  to 
vindicate  his  character,  but  was  lilenced  with  a 
general  cry  of  indignation ;  upon  which  he  left 
the  Senate  ;  and,  after  concerting  farther  meafures 
with  thofe  of  his  party,  not  thinking  that  a  longer 
ilay  in  the  city  could  be  of  any  ufe  to  his  affairs, 
he  withdrew  in  the  night,  leaving  letters  behind 
him  to  fome  of  the  Senators,  in  which  he  com- 
plained, that,  by  a  combination  of  his  enemies,  he 
was  driven  into  exile  j  and  that,  rather  than  be  the 
occalion  of  any  difiurbance  in  the  commonwealth, 
he  was  willing  to  retire,.  While  thefe  letters  were 
handed  about  in  the  city,  he  took  his  way,  preced- 
ed by  the  umers  and  enfigns  of  a  Roman  Procon- 
ful,  ftraight  for  the  camp  of  Mallius,  and  entered 
into  a  flate  of  open  war.  The  features  of  this 
man's  portrait  are  poffibly  exaggerated  by  the 
vehement  pencils  and  lively  colourings  of  Cicero 
and  of  Salluft.  He  is  reprefented  as  able  to  endure 
hardmips  of  any  kind,  and  as  fearlefs  in  any  dan- 
ger ;  as,  from  his  youth,  fond  of  difcord,  affailina- 
tions,  and  bloodlhed ;  as  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  his  own  brother,  whom  he  murdered  to  have 
his  eftate,  and  with  the  blood  of  his  own  child, 

^  whom 
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•whom  he  murdered,  to  remove  the  objection  made  c  H  A.  p. 
to  him  by  a  woman  who  refufed  to  marry  him  with  «_^_L/ 
the  profpeft  of  being  a  flep-mother.  He  is  repre- 
fented  as  rapacious,  prodigal,  gloomy,  impetuous, 
unquiet,  diflembling,  and  perfidious ;  a  defcription, 
of  which  the  horrors  are  probably  amplified  :  but 
for  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  there  was  much 
foundation,  as  he  far  exceeded  in  profligacy  and 
defperation  all  thofe  who,  either  in  this  or  the  for- 
mer age,  were,  by  their  ambition  or  their  vices, 
haftening  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cicero  always  profefied  to  have  particular  in- 
forfnation  of  the  progrefs  of  Cataline.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Salluft,  he  owed  to  Fulvia,  by  whofe 
means  he  obtained  a  correfpondence  with  Curius ; 
but  he  himfelf,  in  none  of  his  orations,  gives  any 
intimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his 
intelligence.  It  is  probable  that  Curius  defired  to 
be  concealed,  that  he  might  not  be  expofed  to 
the  rage  of  the  confpirators  as  an  informer  and  a 
traitor.  On  this  account  the  Conful,  although  he 
was  minutely  apprifed  of  particulars,  was  obliged 
to  adopt  the  plan  he  had  hitherto  followed,  to  urge 
the  confpirators  themfelves  into  open  hoftilities, 
and  into  a  full  declaration  of  their  purpofe.  He 
had  fuccceded  with  refpedt  to  Cataline  j  but  his 
accomplices  were  yet  very  numerous  in  the  city, 
and  were  taking  their  meafures  to  co-operate  with 
thofe  who  were  in  arms  abroad. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs  Fabius  Sanga,  a  Roman 
citizen  of  diflinclion,  came  to  the  Conful,  and  in- 

Y  4  formed 
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CHAP,  formed  him,  that  the  ambafladors  of  the  Allobro"- 
N*  ^ -  '  ,  ges,  a  people  then  inhabiting  what  is  now  called 
the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  part  of  Savoy,  whofe 
patron  he  was,  had  made  him  privy  to  a  very  mo^ 
mentous  affair ;  that,  upon  being  difappointed  in 
a  fuit,  on  which  they  had  been  employed  to  the  Se- 
nate; they  had  been  carried  by  P.  Umbrenus  to  Pub- 
lius  Cornelius  Lentulus  the  Prsetor,  who  condoled 
with  them  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  wrong  they  had  re- 
ceived, affiired  them  of  redrefs  if  they  would  merit 
the  favour  of  thofe  who  were  foon  to  have  the  af- 
cendant  at  Rome  ;•  and  propofed,  that  they  fhould 
immediately,  upon  their  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, prevail  on  their  natron  to  be  prepared  with  an 
army,  to  co-operate  with  their  friends  in  Italy.  Ci- 
cero immediately  laid  hold  of  this  intelligence,  as 
affording  means  tobfring  the  plot  to  light,  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  with  fufficient  evidence,  to  convict  the 
confpirators.  He  defired  Sanga  to  encourage  this 
correfpondence  ;  to'advife  the  ambaffadors  to  re- 
quire proper  credentials  to  befhownto  their  courr- 
trymen ;  to  procure  a  lift  of  the  Roman  citizens 
who,  in  cafe  they  mould  rife  in  rebellion  againft  the 
Romans,  were  to  become  bound  to  protect  them  ; 
and  when  they  mould  be  thus  provided,  and  about 
to  depart,  he  inftrucled  Sanga  to  bring  him  inti- 
mation of  their  motions,-  that  they  might  be  fecu- 
nd, with  their  writings,  and  other  evidence  of  th? 
facts  to  be  afcertained.  Sanga,  having  inftrudted 
the  ambafladors  accordingly,  gave  notice  of  their 

motions 
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motions  to  the  Gonful.   In  the  evening  before  they  c  H  A  B. 

XVII 

were  to  depart,  Cicero  ordered  the  Praetors,  L.  •_.  T  '  • 
Flaccus  and  C.  Pontinus,to  march  by  different  ways, 
and  in  fmall  parties^  after  it  was  dark,  to  place  a  fuf- 
ficient  armed  force  to  intercept  the  ambafiadors  of 
the  Allobroges.  The  parties  were  ftationed  on 
different  fides  of  the  river,  at  the  bridge  called 
Milvius,  without  knowing  of  each  other,  and  with- 
out having  any  fufpicion  of  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  polled,  farther  than  arofe  from  their 
having  been  told,  that  they  were  to  fei^e-any  per- 
fon  who  fhould  attempt  to  pafs  in  either  direction. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  ambafla- 
dors  from  the  Roman  fide  entered  on  the  bridge 
with  a  numerous  retinue  ;  and  being  challenged, 
and  commanded  to  (top  by  the  party  that  was  pla- 
ced to  intercept  thenij  they  endeavoured  to  force 
their  way ;  and  fome  blood  was  fhed.  But  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Praetors,  with  their  enfigns  of 
office,  the  travellers  ceafed  to  refill.  Their  dif- 
putches  were  fecured.  Volturcius,  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, who  was  found  in  their  company,  was  taken 
and  fearchcd.  Letters  were  found  upon  him,  in 
different  hands,  and  under  different  feals,  addrefs- 
ed  to  Cataline.  Thefe,  together  with  the  pri- 
foners,  were  immediately  carried  back  to  the  city. 
The  Conful  being  apprifed  of  the  fucce.fs  which 
attended  this  part  of  his  defign,  fent,  before-any 
alarm  could  be  taken  by  the  party,  meffages  to 
Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and  Lentulus,  deli- 
ring  to  fee  them  at  his  own  houfe.  The  three  for,- 

mer 
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CHAP,  rner  came  with  the  meflenger  ;  but  Lentulus  was 
uJ^iL^  newly  gone  to  bed,  and,  by  his  delay,  gave  fome 
caufe  to  fufpedl  that  he  was  aware  of  his  danger. 
He  too,  however,  came  before  it  was  day  ;  and  the 
houfe  of  Cicero  was  prefently  crowded,  not  only 
with  numbers  of  the  Equeftrian  order  that  were 
in  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  perfon,  but  likewife 
with  many  Senators  whom  he  delired  to  be  prefent. 
The  ambaffadors  of  the  Allobroges,  now  prifoners, 
were  likewife  conducted  thither,  and  the  letters 
found  in  their  poffeffion,  were  produced  unopen- 
ed. Cicero  declared  his  intention  to  aflemble  the 
Senate  without  delay,  in  order  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  them.  Many  of  the  company  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  letters  mould  be  firft  opened, 
in  order  to  fee,  whether  they  contained  any  matter 
of  fo  much  moment,  as  to  require  afTembling  the 
Senate,  at  a  time  when  fo  great  an  alarm  was  like- 
ly to  be  taken.  Cicero,  however,  having  no  doubt 
of  the  contents  of  the  letters,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter,  over-ruled  thofe  fcruples,  and 
the  Senate  was  accordingly  called.  Mean  time 
the  Allobroges  dropt  fome  expreflions  which  im- 
plied, that  fome  arms  were  concealed  in  the  houfe 
of  Cethegus.  This  occalioned  a  fearch  being  then 
made,  and  a  conliderable  quantity  of  daggers  and 
fwords  were  accordingly  found. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  Volturcius  was 
firft  examined ;  he  denied  his  knowledge  of  any 
treafonable  deligns,  but  appeared  difconcerted ; 
and,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  reward  that  had 

been 
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been  offered  for  the  difcovery  of  any  plot  againft  CHAP. 
the  State,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  he.  himfelf  -  ^  '-<• 
would  be  expofed  in  prevaricating,  he  confefied, 
that  the  letters  feized  in  his  cuftody  were  fent  by 
the  Praetor  Lentiilus  and  others  :  that  he  had  be- 
lides  a  verbal  meflage  to  Cataline,  informing  him, 
that  the  plan  was  now  ready  for  execution  ;  that 
the  ftation  of  every  perfon  was  affigned  ;  that  fome 
were  appointed  to  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  different 
places,  and  fome  to  maflacre  their  enemies  in  the 
midft  of  the  confufion  that  was  likely  to  be  occa- 
lioned  by  the  fire  ;  and  defiring  that  Cataline,  in 
order  to  fupport  his  friends,  and  to  profit  by  the 
diverfion  they  were  to  make  in  his  favour  within 
the  walls,  mould  iflue  a  proclamation  to  arm  the 
flaves,  and  that  he  himfelf  mould  march  direftly 
to  Rome. 

The  deputies  of  the  Allobroges  being  next  in- 
troduced, acknowledged,  that  they  had  been  char- 
ged by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Cafiius, 
with  affurances  of  fupport  to  the  council  of  their 
nation,  confirmed  by  oath,  accompanied  with  di 
re&ions  to  march,  without  delay,  a  body  of  horfe 
into  Italy,  where  they  mould  be  joined  by  a  nu- 
merous infantry,  and  receive  proper  inftrudtions  in 
what  manner  they  mould  farther  proceed :  that, 
to  encourage  them,  Lentulus  quoted  a  prophecy, 
found  in  the  collection  of  the  Sibyls,  by  which  he 
himfelf  was  pointed  out  as  the  third  of  the  Cor- 
nelii1  deftined  to  arrive  at  the  fovereignty  of  Rome: 

that 

i  The  former  two  were  Cinna  and  Sylla» 
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CHAP,  that  the  confpirators  had  differed  about  the  time 
>         '  .  of  executing  their  defign.,    Lentulusr  was  of  opi- 
nion it  fhould  be  deferred  to  the  holy- days  in  De- 
cember ;  that  Cethegus,,notwithftanding,  and  the 
others,  were  impatient,  and  delired  a  nearer  day. 

The  fuppofed  confpirators  were  next  called  in 
their  turns ;  and  the  letters,  with  the  feals  unbro- 
ken, were  exhibited  before  them.  Cethegus,  being 
the  firft  examined,  periifted  in  denying  his  know- 
ledge of  any  confpiracy  ;  accounted  for  the  arms 
which  were  found  in  his  houfe,  by  faying,  He  was 
curious  of  workmanfhip  of  that  nature,  and  always 
bought  what  he  liked.  He  preferved  his  counte- 
nance undiflurbed,  till  his  own  letter  was  produ- 
ced, and  then  fell  into  great  confulion,  as  the  feal 
was  immediately  known  to  be  his. 

Lentulus  next,  with  great  confidence,  denied 
the  charge  j  affecled  not  to  know  either  Voltur- 
cius  or  the  ambaffadors ;  afked  them  upon  what 
occafion  they  ever  could  pretend  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  his  houfe  ?  He,  however,  fuppofing 
that  nothing  in  the  contents  of  the  letter  that  was 
now  produced  could  convict  him,  acknowledged 
the  feal.  It  was  the  head  of  his  grandfather.  But 
the  letter  being  opened,  was  found  to  be  unfigned, 
and  in  the  following  general  terms :  "  The  bear- 
"  er  will  inform  you  who  I  am.  Fear  nothing. 
"  Remember  where  you  ftand ;  and  neglecl  no- 
"  thing.  Call  in  every  aid,  even  the  meanelt.** 
While  he  perfifled  in  his  denial,  fome  one  afked 
him,  If  fie  had  never  quoted  the  Sybilline  oracles 

to 
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to  thefe  Gauls?    Confounded 'with  this  queftioti,"  C'HAP. 
he  forgot  his  difguife,  and  confeffed.  .  • 

Gabinius  too  was  at  laft  brought  to  own  his 
guilt ;  and  in  this  manner  the  con  fpi  racy  was  ful- 
ly laid  open.  Lucius  Gaefar,  the  Conful  of  the  for- 
mer year,  in  the  prefence  of  Lentulus,  who] was 
married  to  his  filler,  gave  his' opinion,  that  this  un- 
happy man  mould  be  immediately  put  to  death. 
"  This,"  he  faid,-  "is  no  unprecedented  mea- 
"  fure.  My  grandfather,  Fulviiis  Flaccus,  taken  in 
"open  rebellion  as  this  man  is,  was  flain  by 
"  order  of  the  Conful  Gabinius.  His  fon  was  ta- 
**  ken  into  cuftody  and  put  to  death  in  pfifon." 
In  the  mean  time  Lentulus  was  ordered  to  diveft 
himfelf  of  the  office  of  Prsetor,  and,  together -with 
his  accomplices,  was  committed  to  clofe  imprifon- 
ment.  "  This  Cornelius  Lentulus  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  addition  of  Sura  to  his  name.  He  had  been 
Conful  about  eight  years  before,  and  was  after- 
wards, for  his  debaucheries,  ftfu'ck  off  the  rolls  of 
the  Senate.  He  had  now  again  eondefcended  to  ac- 
cept of  the  office  of  Praetor,  in  order  to  recover,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  magiftrate,  his  feat  in  the  Senate. 

A  proclamation  was  iffiied  to  apprehend  M.  Cae- 
parius,  who  had  been  fent  to  procure  an  infurreclion 
in  Apulia,  together  with  P.  Furius,  Magius  Chilo, 
and  P.  Umbrenus,  who  had  firfl  introduced  the 
Gauliih  ambafladors  to  Gabinius.  The  Senate 
voted  thanks  to  the  Conful  Cicero  for  his  great  vi- 
gilance, and  for  the  confummate  ability  he  had 
ihcwn  in  the  difcovcry  and  fuppreffion  of  this 

treafonable 
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CHAP,  treafonable  defign  ;  to  the  Praetors,  for  the  faithful 
*  n  >Ir*  .  execution  of  the  Conful's  orders ;  and  to  Anto- 
nius,  his  colleague,  for  having  detached  himfelf 
from  men  with  whom  he  was  known  to  have  been 
formerly  connected.  A  public  thankfgiving  to  the 
gods  was  likewife  decreed  in  honour  of  the  Con- 
ful,  and  in  confideration  of  this  deliverance  of  the 
city  from  fire,  of  the  People  from  mafiacre,  and  of 
Italy  from  devaftation  and  war. 

An  aflembly  of  the  People  being  called,  Cicero 
gave  this  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Se- 
nate, in  a  fpeech  which  is  ftill  extant  *,  and  early 
on  the  following  day  afiembled  that  body  again,  to 
deliberate  on  the  farther  refolutions  to  be  taken 
with  refpecl  to  the  prifoners.  An  agent  had  been 
bufy  in  the  night  to  raife  fome  difturbance  in  fa- 
vour of  Lentulus ;  but  the  defign  of  fetting  fire 
to  the  city  gave  fo  great  an  alarm,  that  not  only  fuch 
sis  were  poffefiedof  confiderable  property,  but  every 
inhabitant,  whatever  might  be  his  effects,  trembled 
for  his  own  perfon,  and  for  the  fafety  of  his  houfe. 
The  avenues  to  the  Senate,  the  Capitol,  the  Forum, 
all  the  Temples  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  break 
of  day,  were  crowded  with  armed  men.  The 
Conful  had  fummoned  the  Equeftrian  order  in  arms 
to  fupport  the  government,  and  citizens  of  every 
rank  came  forth  to  have  a  part  in  what  might  be 
required  for  the  fafety  of  their  families. 

When  the  Senate  was  aflembled,  the  members 
differed  in  their  judgment.    Junius  Silanus,  one  of 
the  Confuls-elect,  being  called  up  firft  in  order,  de- 
clared 

T  In  Cat.  3. 
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dared  himfelf  for  a  fentence  of  death.  Tiberius  CHAP. 
Nero  differed  from  him,  and  propoied  perpetual  %X^IL 
imprifonment.  The  majority,  however,  joined  Si- 
lanus,  until  Cams  Csefar  fpoke.  This  able  advo- 
cate declared  againft  the  opinion  of  Silanus,  not 
as  too  fevcre,  but  as  contrary  to  law  ;  and  infilled 
on  the  danger  of  a  precedent  which  might  fet  the 
life  of  every  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  a  vote  in  the 
Senate.  Death,  he  faid,  was  the  common  deftina- 
tion  of  all  men  ;  what  no  one  could  avoid,  and  what 
the  wife  frequently  coveted.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
to  be  ufed  as  a  punifhment ;  and  he  was  difpofed,  in 
this  cafe,  not  to  mitigate,  but  to  increafe,  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  fentence.  He  propofed,  therefore,  that 
the  eftates  of  the  prifoners  fhould  be  confifcated ; 
that  their  perfons  mould  be  committed  for  life  to 
the  keeping  of  the  moft  fecure  and  befl  affected 
corporations  in  Italy ;  and  that  it  mould  be  de- 
clared treafon  for  any  one  hereafter  to  move  the 
Senate  or  the  People  for  any  mitigation  of  their 
punifhment. 

Caefar  might  be  confidered  as  appearing  on  the 
fide  of  the  popular  faction,  and  as  laying  the 
ground  upon  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  conduct  of  any  particular  member,  might 
be  afterwards  arraigned  before  the  People.  The 
terrors  of  the  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws,  when 
likely  to  be  urged  by  fo  powerful  an  advocate, 
alarmed  the  greater  part  of  the  Senate.  Silanus 
himfelf  retracted  his  opinion.  In  this  fluctation 
the  Conful  fubmitting  the  queftion  to  the  judge- 
ment 
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CHAP,  ment  of  the  Senate,  for  his  own  part  declared  his 

XVlT 

-  ,  '  ,_r  willingnefs  to  execute  any  decree  they  fliould  form. 
He  treated  Caefar  with  great  refpect,  and  with  fome 
art  laid  hold  of  thefevere  terms  in  which  this  po- 
pular citizen  had  fpoken  of  the  confpiracy,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  future  conduct,  in  cafe  the  proceedings 
of  government,  with  refpect  to  the  matter  now  be- 
fore them,  mould  hereafter  be  queftioned  or  brought 
under  review.  "  The  Senate,"  he  obferved,  "  had 
•"  no  caufe  to  dread  the  imputation  of  cruelty.  It 
f  was  mercy  to  present,  in  the  moil  effectual  man- 
*'  ner,  a  crime  to  be  perpetrated  in  fo  much  blood. 
"  If  this  crime  were  not  prevented,  they  were  to 
"  fee  that  city,  the  refort  of  nations,  and  the  light 
"  and  ornament  of  empire,  perifh  at  one  blow. 
'"  They  were  to  fee  heaps  of  her  citizens  unbu-? 
'*'  ried,  and  lying  in  their  blood  :  they  were  to  fee 
."  the  fury  of  Cethegus  let  loofe  in  murder ;  to 
'"  fee  Lentulus  become  a  king,  Cataline  command- 
-'  ing  an  army,  and  every  where  to  hear  the  cries 
"  of  mothers,  to  fee  the  flight  of  children,  and  the 
*'  rape  of  virgins. — If  the  father  of  a  family," 
he  continued,  "  mould  fpare  a  flave  who  had  fhed 
*'  the  blood  of  his  children,  who  had  murdered 
"  his  wife,  and  fet  fire  to  his  dwelling,  how  mould 
"  fuch  a  father  be  confidered — as  cruel,  or  as  void 
"  of  affection  ? 

"  He  defired  them  not  to  regard  what  was  given 
"  out,  of  their  not  being  in  condition  to  attempt 
"  any  thing  vigorous  againft  thefe  men.  He  him- 
**  felf,  as  firll  magiftrate,  had  not  neglected  the 

"  neceffary 
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*'  neceflary  precautions  ;  and  the  general  ardour  CHAP. 

"  with  which  all  ranks  of  men  concurred  in  the  _Y__1J 

"  defence  of  their  families,  their  properties,  and 

"  the  feat  of  empire,   rendered  every  refolution 

"  they  could  take  fecure  of  the  utmoft  efFecl:.    The 

"  forum  is  full,  all  the  temples  in  its  neighbour- 

"  hood  are  full,  all  the  ftreets  and  avenues  to  this 

"  place  of  afiembly  are  full  of  citizens  of  every 

"  denomination,  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 

"  country.      But    he   requefted   that  the   Senate 

"  would  uTue  their  orders  before  the  fun  went 

*'  down,  and  feemed  to  apprehend  dangerous  con- 

f<  fequences,  if  thefe  matters  were  left  undeter- 

*'  mined,  and  the  city  expofed  to  the  accidents 

"  of  the  following  night.     For  himfelf,  he  pro- 

"  feffed  to  have  taken  his  refolution.     Although 

"  he  felt  the  occalion  full  of  perfonal  danger,   he 

"  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  confcript  fa- 

"  thers,"  he  faid  ;  "  but,  if  he  fell  in  the  attempt^ 

"  implored  their  protection  for  his  wife  and  his 

"  children  '." 

All  this  appears  to  have  pafled  in  debate  before 
Cato  fpoke.  This  virtuous  citizen,  then  about 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  had,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  taken  a  very  different  courfe  from  the 
youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by  his  temper 
and  education,  was  averfe  to  the  libertine  princi- 
ples which  had  crept  into  the  politics  and  the 
manners  of  the  age.  He  fppke  chiefly  in  anfwer 
to  Caius  Caefar,  who,  he  obferved,  feemed  to  mif- 
VOL.  II.  Z,  take 

l  Cicero  in  CaUlir.am,  erat.  ir. 
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CHAP,  take  the  queftion.     "  We  are  not  enquiring,"  he 

.  x  vll'_  faid,  "  what  is  the  proper  punimment  of  a  crime 

"  already  committed,  but  how  we  may  defend  the 

"  republic  from  an  imminent  danger  with  which 

"  it  is  threatened.     It  is  propofed  to  fend  the  pri- 

•'  foners  to  fafe  keeping  in  the  country.     Why 

"  into  the  country  ?  Becaufe  perhaps  the  faction 

"  of  profligate  citizens  is  more  numerous  in  Rome, 

"  and  may  refcue  them.     Is  Rome  the  only  place 

"  to  which  profligate  men  may  refort,  or  are  pri- 

"  foners  of  State  moil  fecure  where  the  force  of 

"  government  is  lead  ?  This  propofal  is  furely  an 

"  idle  one,  if  the  author  of  it  profefles  to  entertain 

"  any  fear  of  thefe  men.     But  if,  in  this  general 

"  alarm  of  all  the  city,  he  and  fuch  perfons  be  not 

**  afraid,  fo  much  the  more  caufe  have  we  to  be 

"  oH   our   guard.     We  are  befet  with   enemies, 

"  both  within  and  without  the  walls.    While  Ca~ 

"  taline  with  fire  and  fvvord  is  haftening  to  your 

"  gates,  you  heiitate,  whether  you  will  cut  off  or 

"  fpare  his  aflbciates,  who  are  taken  with  the  torch 

"  in  their  hands  and  the  dagger  at  your  breaft  f 

"  You  mult  ftrike  thole  who  are  now  in  your 

"  power,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  thofe  who  arc 

**  coming  to  fupport  their  defigns.,v-«^Tie  remiff- 

*'  nefs  or  the  vigour  which  you  now  fliow,  will 

*'  be  felt  in  the  camp  of  Cataline,  and  will  be  at- 

**  tended  with  fuitable  effects.     I  am  therefore  oi 

"  opinion,  that  we  order  thefe  men,  agreeably  to 

"  the  practice  which  our  anceftors  hav£  followed 

"  in 
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"  in  all  cafes  of  treafon  and  of  open  war  againft  CHAP 
"  the  commonwealth,  to  immediate  death."  .  X^IL  ^ 

Such  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fpeech  of  Cato, 
by  which  the  Senate  was  determined  in  the  very 
momentous  refolution  which  was  taken  on  the 
prefent  occafion  ;  and  however  little  we  may  be 
inclined  to  confider  fuch  compofitions  in  man\ 
parts  of  ancient  hiftory  as  records  of  fad:,  much 
credit  is  due  to  this  reprefentation,  as  it  is  given 
by  a  perfon  who  himfelf  became  a  partizan  of  Crc- 
far,  and  as  the  words  which  he  afcribcd  to  thefe 
fpeakers  muft  have  come  in  the  pcrufal  of  his  work 
under  the  infpe&ion  of  many  who  were  prefent 
to  the  delivery  of  them1 .  The  execution  of  the 
prifoners  was  accordingly  determined,  and  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing night,  was,  by  order  of  the  Conful,  committed 
to  a  vaulted  dungeon  under  ground,  and  ftrangled. 
His  accomplices  had  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  minds 
of  men,  though  fomewhat  quieted  of  their  fears, 
were  neverthelefs  flunned  with  the  fcene,  and  be- 
held with  amazement  a  Patrician  of  the  Cornelian 
family,  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  commonwealth, 
who  himfelf  had  been  Conful,  fuflering,  without, 
any  formal  trial,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  ex- 
ecutioner of  juftice  *. 

%  2  While 

1  The  mere  credit  is  due  to  this  account  of  Csefar's  and  of  Cato's  fpeech, 
that  the  fpeech  which  is  afcribeil  to  Cicero  by  the  f<ime  hiftorian,  is  a  faithful 
extract,  or  contains  the  purport  of  tife  oration  which  ftill  remains  among  his 
works. 

2  Saluft.  Bell.  Catal.     Cnr  ergo  in  fententiam  Catonis  ?  qiiia  verbis  la- 
cuientioribus  et  p'mribu".,  rcm  candem  compreh^nderat.     Cicfr.  nd  ,V.ti.  u:r  . 
UK  xlj.  rpid.  i\. 
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CHAP.       While  thefe  things  were  in  agitation  at  Rome. 

XVII 

l_-L-v^__,  Gataline  'was  endeavouring  to  augment  his  force 
in  the  field.  He  found  about  two  thoufand  men 
under  Mallius.  Thefe  he  formed  into  two  legions, 
and  as  his  party  increafed  he  completed  their  num- 
bers. He  refufed  for  fome  time  to  enrol  the  fu- 
gitive flaves,  of  whom  many  took  refuge  in  his 
camp ;  thinking  it  would  difcredit  and  weaken 
his  caufe  to  reft  any  part  of  it  on  this  fupport. 
But  the  freemen  that  joined  him  being  ill  armed, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mountains,  and  frequently  to  change  his  ground, 
to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the  Conful ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  time,  in  hopes  that,  the  in- 
tended blow  being  ftruck  at  Rome,  a  general  de- 
fection of  the  oppofite  party  wouH  enfue.  But 
when  accounts  came  that  his  defign  had  failed  in 
the  city,  and  that  his  principal  aflbciates  were  no- 
more,  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  his  caufe  were 
difcouraged,  and  numbers  who  had  already  joined 
him  began  to  fall  off,  he  determined  to  remove  to 
a  diftance  from  his  enemies ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
directed  his  march  to  a  pafs  in  the  Apennines,  by 
which  he  might  efcape  into  Gaul.  This  defign- 
the  Praetor  Metellus  had  forefeen,  made  a  forced 
march  to  prevent  the  effect  of  it,  and  Cataline  at 
laft,  finding  himfelf  befet  on  every  quarter,  deter- 
mined to  hazard  a  battle.  Of  the  armies  that 
were  in  the  field  againft  him,  he  chofe  tp  face 
that  of  Antonius ;  either  becaufe  it  lay  on  hi* 
route  to  Rome,  and,  if  defeated  or  removed,  might 

open 
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open  his  way  to  the  city,  or  becaufe  he  hoped  to  CHAP. 
meet  in  the  commander  of  it  fome  remains  of  in-  •« — ^-l-* 
clination  in  his  favour.  In  whatever  degree  thefe 
hopes  were  at  firft  reafonably  conceived,  they 
ceafed  to  have  any  foundation  ;  as  Antonius,  be- 
ing taken  ill,  had  left  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Petreius.  With  this  commander  Cata- 
line  engaged  in  battle,  and,  after  many  efforts  of 
valour  and  of  conduct,  fell,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  followers,  and  thus  delivered  the  State  from 
a  defperate  enemy,  whofe  power  w.as  happily  not 
equal  to  his  defigns,  and  who  has  owed  much  of 
his  celebrity  to  the  orator  and  the  hiftorian,  who 
have  made  him  the  fubjedl  of  their  eloquent  com- 
pofitions.  Salluft  appears  to  have  been  fo  intent 
on  railing  and  finiming  particular  parts  of  his 
work,  that  he  neglected  the  general  order  of  his 
narrative.  I  have,  therefore,  in  moil  parts  of  the 
relation,  preferred  the  authority  of  Cicero  to  his. 
This  great  man  was  undoubtedly  bed  informed, 
and  he  refted  fo  much  of  his  reputation  on  this 
tranfaclion,  that  he  lofes  no  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  it,  and  in  different  parts  of  his  writings, 
when  collected,  has  furnifhed  a  pretty  full  narra- 
tion of  circumftances  refpeding  the  origin  and 
termination  of  this  wild  and  profligate  attempt  to 
fubvert  the  government  of  the  republic. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     XVIII. 

Chat-after  of  the  Times.  —  PbilofQpby.  —  Oppojite  Te- 
nets and  Votaries.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
—  Tribunate  of  Metellus,  Nepos,  and  of  Cato.  — 
Propofal  to  recal  Pompey  at  the  head  of  bis  Ar- 
™y  frujlratcd.  —  His  arrival  in  Italy.  —  And  Tri- 
umph. 


1"  ^  may  aPPear  fringe,  that  any  age  or  nation 
J.  fliould  have  furnifhed  the  example  of  a  project 
conceived  in  fo  much  guilt,  or  of  characters  fo  atro- 
cious as  thofe  under  which  the  accomplices  of  Ca- 
taline  are  dcfcribed  by  the  eloquent  orator  and  hif- 
toriart  ',  from  whofe  writings  the  circumftances  of 
the  late  confpjracy  are  collected.  The  fcene,  how- 
ever, in  this  republic  was  fuch  as  to  have  no  pa- 
rallel, either  in  the  paft  or  in  the  fubfequent  hif- 
tory  of  mankind.  There  was  lefs  government, 
and  more  to  be  governed,  than  has  been  exhibited 
in  any  other  inftance.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
as  citizens  of  Rome,  Were  become  mailers  of  the 
known  world.  They  pretended  to  govern  in  a 
body,  but  it  was  impofiiblc  they  ever  could  meet 
in  a  fair  and  adequate  convention.  They  were  re- 
prefented?  therefore,  by  partial  meetings  or  occa- 
iional  tumults  in  the  capital  ;  and  to  take  the 
fenfe  of  the  People  on  many  a  fubject,  was  little 
better  than  to  occafion  a  riot.  Individuals  were 

; 

veiled  with  powers  almofl  diforetionary  in  the  pro- 


i  Cicero  in  Salluft, 
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vinces,  or  continually  afpired  to  fuch  fituations.  CHAP. 
At  home  they  were  impatient  of  government,  and  .  ^  ' . 
in  hafte  to  govern.  Ruined  in  their  fortunes  by 
private  prodigality,  or  by  the  public  expence  in 
foliciting  honours ;  tempted  to  repair  their  ruins 
by  oppreffion  and  extortion  where  they  were  in- 
trufted  with  command,  or  by  defperate  attempts 
againft  the  government  of  their  country,  if  difap~ 
pointed  in  their  hopes  of  fliaring  its  profits.  Not 
only  were  many  of  the  prevailing  practices  difor- 
derly,  but  the  law  itfelf  was  erroneous  *  ;  adopt- 
ed indeed  at  firft  by  a  virtuous  people,  becaufe  it 
fecured  the  perfons  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
againft  the  poffibility  of  injuftice,  but  now  anxi- 
oufly  preferred  by  their  pofterity,  becaufe  it  gave 
a  licence  to  their  crimes. 

The  provinces  were  to  be  retained  by  the  forces 
of  Italy  ;  the  Italians  themfelves  by  the  afcendant 
of  the  capital ;  and  in  this  capital  all  was  confu- 
iion  and  anarchy,  except  where  the  Senate,  ]fy  its 
authority  and  the  wifdom  of  its  councils,  prevail- 
,  ed.  It  was  no  doubt  expedient  for  the  People  to 
reftrain  abufes  of  the  ariftocratical  power  ;  but 
when  they  afiumed  the  government  into  their  own 
hands,  or  when  the  fovereignty  was  exercifed  m 
the  name  of  the  colle&ive  body,  abufes  were  mul- 
Z  4  tiplied, 

I  Lex  Valeria  &  Porcia  de  tergo  Civium  lata.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  lib.  iii; 
c.  55.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  By  theie  laws  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  be  imprifoiied 
any  more  than  differ  punifliment,  before  convi&ion  ;  he  might  Hop  any  pro- 
ceeding againft  himfelf  by  an  appeal  to  the  People  ;  and,  being  at  large  du- 
ring his  trial,  might  withdraw  whenever  he  perceived  the  fentence  likely  19 
be  given  againft  him. 
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CHAP,  tiplied,  and  the  confufion  or  anarchy  which  pre- 
at  Rome  fpread  from  one  extremity  of  her 
dominion  to  the  .other.     The  provinces  were  opr 
preffed,  not  upon  a  regular  plan  to  aggrandize  the 
State,  but  at  the  pleafure  of  individuals,  to  enrich 
a  few  of  the  moil  outrageous  and  profligate  citi- 
zens.    The  People,   under  pretence  of  exerting 
their  own  powers,  were  perpetually  violating  the 
laws  which  had  been  made  to  reflrain  ufurpations ; 
and  the  public  interefts  and  the  order  of  the  State 
were  in  perpetual  flruggle  with  the  pretenlions  of 
demagogues,  or  of  fingle  and  profligate  men.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  there  were  many  temptations  to  be  wick- 
ed j  and  in  fuch  a  fituation  likewife,  minds  that  were 
turned  to  integrity  and  honour  had  a  proportion- 
ate fpring  and  fcope  to  their  exertions  and  pur- 
fuits.     The  range  of  the  human   character  was 
great  and  extenfive,  and  men  were  not  likely  to 
trifle  within  narrow  bounds ;  they  were  deftined 
to  be  good  or  to  be  wicked  in  the  higheft  mea- 
fure,  and,  by  their  ftruggles,  to  exhibit  a  fcene  in- 
terefting  and  inftructive  beyond  any  other  in  thQ 
•  hiftory  of  mankind. 

Among  the  caufes  that  helped  to  carry  the  cha- 
racters of  men  in  this  age  to  fuch  diftant  extremes, 
may  be  reckoned  the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  lately  come  into  faihion,  and  which 
wa§  much  affected  by  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in 
the  State  '.  Literature,  by  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pence 

i  Vid.  Cicero's  PhilofophicaJ  Works. 
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pence  of  multiplying  copies  of  books  * ,  being  con-  CHAP. 
fined  to  perfons  having  wealth  and  power,  it  was  -....  w  > 
coniidered  as  a  diftirtction  of  ranK,  and  had  its 
vogue  not  only  as  an  ufeful,  but  .as  a  famionable 
accomplifhment ' .  The  leflbns  of  the  fchool  were 
admitted  as  the  elements  of  every  liberal  and  act- 
ive profeffion,  and  they  were  quoted  at  the  bar,  in 
the  field,  in  the  Senate,  and  every  where  in  the 
conduct  of  real  affairs.  Philofophy  was  confider- 
ed  as  an  ornament,  as  well  as  a  real  foundation  of 
ftrength,  ability  and  wifdom,  in  the  practice  of 
life.  Men  of  the  world,  inftead  of  being  afhamed 
of  their  feet,  affected  to  employ  its  language  on 
every  important  occafion,  and  to  be  governed  by 
its  rules  fo  much  as  to  affume,  in  compliance  with 
particular  fyftems,  diftinctions  of  manners,  and  even 
of  drefs.  They  embraced  their  forms  in  philofo- 
phy,  as  the  fectaries  in  modern  times  have  embra- 
ce<J  theirs  in  religion ;  and  probably  in  the  one, 
cafe  honoured  their  choice  by  the  fincerity  of  their 
faith  and  the  regularity  of  their  practice,  much  in 
the  fame  degree  as  they  have  done  in  the  other. 

In  thefe  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic  the 
feet  of  Epicurus  appears  to  have  prevailed ;  and 
what  Fabricius,  on  hearing  rehearfed  the  tenets 
of  this  philofophy,  wiflied  for  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  had  now  befallen  her  citizens 2.  Men  were 

glutted 

I  The  grandees  had  their  flaves  fometimes  educated  to  ferve  as  fecretarks 
to  themfelves,  or  as  preceptors  to  their  children. 

i  See  Plutarch,  in  Pyrr.  The  philofopher  Cyneas,  in  the  hearing  of  Fa- 
brkius,  entertained  his  prince  with  an  argument,  to  prove  that  pleafure  was 
the  chief  good.  Fabricius  wiflied  that  the  enemies  ol"  Rome  might  long  en- 
tertain fuch  tenets. 
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c  HAP.  glutted   with   national  profperity  ;  they  thought 

X  VI  if 

»• — (,•  -'  -  that  they  were  born  to  enjoy  what  their  fathers 
had  won,  and  faw  not  the  ufe  of  thofe  auftere  and 
arduous  virtues  by  which  the  State  had  increafed 
to  its  prefent  greatnefs*  The  votaries  of  this  fed 
afcribed  the  formation  of  the  world  to  chance*  and 
denied  the  exiftence  of  Providence.  They  re- 
Iblved  the  diftinctions  of  fight  and  wrong,  of  ho-, 
nour  and  difhonour,  into  mere  appellations  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain.  Every  man's  pleafure  was  to  him- 
felf  the  fupreme  rule  of  eftimation  and  of  adlion. 
All  good  was  private.  The  public  was  a  mere 
impofture,  that  might  be  fuccefsfully  employed, 
perhaps  to  defraud  the  ignorant  of  their  private 
enjoyments,  while  it  furnimed  the  conveniences  of 
the  wife x.  By  perfons  fo  inft  rucled>  the  care  of 
families  and  of  dates,  with  whatever  elfe  broke  in 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  pleafure  and  eafe,  were 
elaffed  among  the  follies  of  human  life.  And  a 
feel  under  thefe  imputations  might  be  confidered 
as  patrons  of  licentioufhefs,-  both  in  morality  and 
religion,  and  declared  enemies  to  mankind*  Yet 
the  Epicureans,  when  urged  in  argument  by  their 
opponents,  made  fome  conceffions  in  religion,  and 
many  more  in  morality.  They  admitted  the  ex- 
iftence of  gods,  but  fuppofed  thofe  beings  of  too 
exalted  a  nature  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  They  owned  that,  although  good  and 
pleafure  were  fynonymous  terms,  yet,  among  the 
varieties  of  pleafure,  'thofe  of  virtue  were  the 

chief, 

j  Cicero  in  Pifonem. 


i 
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chief.  A  concefllon  after  which  they  ought  to  have  CHAP. 
faid  that  virtue  or  the  chief  pleafure  was  alfo  the  .  x  j  '  . 
chief  good,  yet  they  Hill  returned  to  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  pleafure,  at  the  hazard  of  miileading  the 
vulgar  and  even  themfelves  in  their  choice1;  and 
while  they  contended  that  their  difference  with  6- 
ther  fe#s  confifted  in  a  mere  difpute  about  words, 
thofe  they  were  pleafed  to  employ,  ferved  to  fup- 
prefs  the  fpecific  fentiments  of  confcience  and  ele- 
vatoin  of  mind,  and  to  change  the  reproaches  of 
criminality,  profligacy,  or  vilenefs,  by  which  even 
bad  men  are  reftrained  from  iniquity,  into  mere 
imputations  of  miftake,  or  variations  of  tafte. 

Other  fecis,  particularly  that  of  the  Stoicks, 
maintained,  almoft  in  every  particular,  the  re- 
verfe  of  thefe  tenets.  They  maintained  the  rea- 
lity of  Providence,  'and  of  a  common  intereil  of 
goodnefs  and  of  juftice,  for  which  Providence  was 
exerted,  and  in  which  all  rational  creatures  were 
deeply  concerned.  They  maintained,  that  although 
it  be  evident  that  happinefs  or  the  chief  good  is 
pleafant ;  yet  it  were  abiurd  converfely  to  fay,  that 
every  pleafure  is  happinefs  or  the  chief  good.  In 

the 

I  Even  the  leader  of  this  fec"t  hJmfelf,  though  mote  pure  in  the  choice  of 
his  pleafure  than  many  of  his  followers,  yet  was  far  from  being  regulated  in 
the  choice  be  made  by  the  more  important  occalions  of  human-  life.  To  him 
the  rearing  of  a  family,  without  which  the  human  race  muft  fpeedily  pe- 
•Q}  ;  the  offices  of  State,  without  which  fociety  cannot  exift  ;  were  not  only 
funerfiuous,  but  exprcfsly  precluded  from  the  choice  of  a  wife  man.  His 
virtue  was  to  be  found  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  a  garden,  in  exemption 
from  pain  or  trouble,  in  contemplation  and  ferenity  of  inind,  in  the  fociety 
of  a  few  felecl  fricr.ds,  with  fobriety  and  moderation  of  diet,  and  other  fen- 
fualities, 
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CHAP,  the  application  of  thefe  terms  we  muft  attend  to 

XVIII 

u_ -v~^>  the  exemption  from  fuffering,  as  well  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  enjoyment ;  and  as  our  underftanding  can- 
not reach  every  poflible  effect  upon  which. to  efti* 
,    mate  the  leaft  meafure  of  pain,  and  the  greatefl  of 
pleafure,  Providence  has   not  left  us  to  the  effect 
of  fuch  a  difcuflion  :  we  are  taught  to  choofe,  on 
the  firft  infpection  of  things,  the  part  of  the  in- 
nocent, of  the  praife-worthy  and  juft :    Of  this 
choice  the  pleafure  is  moft  delightful,  and  the  fenfe 
of  having  failed  in  it,  the  moft  grievous  pain  ;  in 
fo  much,  that  although  in  the   nature  of  things 
there  are  many  grounds  upon  which  we  prefer  or 
reject  the  objects  that  prefent  themfelves  to  us,  yet 
the  choice  which  we  make,  and  our  own  actions, 
not   the  event  of  our  efforts,  decides  our  happi- 
nefs  or  our  mifery  ;  that  right  and  wrong  are  the 
moft  important  and  the  only  grounds  upon  which 
we  can  at  all  times  fafely  proceed  in  our  choice, 
and  that,  in  comparifon  to  this  difference,  every 
thing  elfe  is  of  no  account ;  that  a  juft  man  will 
ever  act  as  if  there  was  nothing  good  but  what  is 
right,  and  nothing  evil  but  what  is  wrong ;  that 
the  Epicureans  miftook  human  nature  when  they 
fuppofed  all  its  principles  refolvable  into  appetites 
for  pleafure,  or  averlions  to  pain  \  that  honour  and 
difhonour,  excellence  and  defect,  were  coniidera- 

tions  which  not  only  led  to  much  nobler  ends,  but 

• 

which  were  of  much  .greater  power  in  command- 
ing the  human  will ;  the  love  of  pleafure  was  gro- 
veling and  vile,  was  the  fource  of  diffipation  and 

of 
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of  doth ;  the  love  of  excellence  and  honour  was  r.  H  A  p. 
afpiring  and  noble,  and  led  to  the  greateft  exer-  ._^V*IL  . 
tions  and  the  higheft  attainments  of  our  nature. 
They  maintained  that  there  is  no  private  good 
feparate  from  the  public  ;  that  the  fame  quali- 
ties of  the  underftanding  and  the  heart,  wifdom, 
benevolence,  and  courage,  which  are  good  for  the 
individual,  are  fo  likewife  for  the  public ;  that 
thefe  bleffings  every  man  may  poflefs,  indepen- 
dent of  fortune  or  the  will  of  other  men  ;  and  that, 
whoever  does  poflefs  them  has  nothing  to  hope, 
and  nothing  to  fear,  and  can  have  but  one  fort  of 
emotion,  that  of  fatisfaction  and  joy  ;  that  his  af- 
fections, and  the  maxims  of  his  ftation,  as  a  crea- 
ture of  God,  and  as  a  member  of  fociety,  lead  him 
to  act  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  that  for 
himfelf  he  has  nothing  more  to  defire,  than  the 
happinefs  of  acting  this  part.  Thefe,  they  faid, 
were  the  tenets  of  reafon  leading  to  a  perfection, 
which  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  perfon  who 
means  to  preferve  his  integrity,  or  to  confult  his 
happinefs,  and  towards  which  every  one  may  ad- 
vance, although  no  one  has  actually  reached  it. 

In  thefe  difputes  the  celebrated  fable  of  Pro- 
dicus  feemed  to  be  realized ;  and  as  virtue  and 
pleafure  there  contended  for  the  ear  of  youth,  in- 
tegrity and  corruption  now  ftrove  for  acceptance 
with  a  pampered  and  reftlefs  people. 

Among  thofe  on  whom  the  public  fortune  feem- 
ed to  depend,  Caefar  is  faid  to  have  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus  ;  Cato  thofe  of  Zeno.  The 

firft, 


CHAP,  firft,  from  indifference  to  moral  diftinctions,  in 
^V*irl-  compliance  with  fafhion,  or  from  the  bias  of  an 
original  temper.  The  other,  from  the  force  of 
conviction,  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of  a 
warm  and  ingenuous  mind.  When  fuch  charac- 
ters occur  together,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  fee  them 
in  contrail.  And  Salluft  in  relating  what  pafled  in 
the  Senate,  on  the  fubject  of  the  Cataline  confpi- 
racy,  feems  to  overlook  every  other  character,  to 
dwell  upon  thefe  alone.  Caefar,  at  the  time  when 
this  hiflorian  flourifhed,  had  many  claims  to  his 
notice  1  ;  but  Cato  could  owe  it  to  nothing  but 
the  force  of  truth.  He  was  diftinguifhed  from  his 
infancy  by  an  ardent  and  affectionate  difpofition. 
This  part  of  his  character  is  mentioned  on  occalion 
of  his  attachment  to  his  brother  Caepio,  and  the 
vehement  forrow  with  which  he  was  feized  at  his 
death.  It  is  mentioned,  on  occasion  of  his  vifit  to 
the  Dictator  Sylla,  when  he  was  with  difficulty  re- 
flrained,  by  the  difcretion  of  his  tutor,  from  fome 
act  or  expreffion  of  indignation  againft  this  real  or 
apparent  violator  of  public  juflice.  He  had  from 
his  infancy,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  refolution,  a 
fteadinefs,  and  a  compoiure  of  mind,  not  to  be  mo- 
ved by  flattery,  nor  to  be  fliaken  by  threat?. 
Without  fawning  or  inlinuation,  he  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  companions,  and  had,  by  his  unaf- 
fected generofity  and  courage,  the  principal  place 
in  their  confidence.  Though  in  appearance  ftern 

and 

i  Salluft  attached  bimfclf  to  Caefur,  and  wsrc  employed  1iy  Iiia.  i  >  tl.c  civil 
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and  inflexible,  he  was  warm  in  his  affedlions,  and  CHAP. 

XVIII 

zealous  in  the   caufe  of  innocence   and  juftice. ._  T    '  . 
Such  are  the  marks  of  an  original  temper,  affixed 
by  hiflorians  as  the  characters  of  his  infancy  and 
early  youth.     So  fitted  by  nature,  he  imbibed  with 
eafe  an  opinion,  that  profligacy,  cowardice,  and 
malice,  were  the  only  evils  to  be  feared  ;  .courage, 
integrity,  and  benevolence,  the  only  good  to  be 
coveted;  and  that  the  proper 'care  of  a  man  on 
every  occafion  is,  not  what  is  to  happen  to  him, 
but  what  he  himfelf  is  to  do.     With  this  profef- 
iion  he  became  a  ftriking  contrail  to  many,  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  to  Caefar  in  particular,  not 
only  a  contraft,  but  a  refolute  opponent ;  .and  al- 
though in  thefe  times  he  eould  not  furnim  a  Suf- 
ficient counterpoife,  yet  he  afforded  always  muck 
weight  to  be  thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale.    They 
were  both  of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  great  pe- 
netration ;  the  one  to  diftinguifti  what  was  beft  j 
the  other  to  avail  himfelf  *  of  the  mod  effectual 
means  for  the  attainment  -of  any  en4  PO  which  he 
was  bent.     It  were  to  miftake  entirely  the  fcene  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  to  judge  of  their  abili- 
ties from  the  event  of  their   different  purfuits. 
Thofe  of  Cato  were  by  their  nature  in  direct  op- 
pofition  to  the  current  of  manners,  and  they  were 
a  feries  of  ftruggles  with  almoil  infurmountable 
difficulties  :  thole  of  Caefur  went  with  the  ftream, 
and  except  when  he  was  joftled  in  the  competition 
with  others  who  ran  the  fame  courfe  with  himfelf, 
he  had  only  to  feize  the  advantages  of  which  the 

vices 
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XVIII. 

«_  — ^- Jj  poflefiion.  Cato  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  order 
of  civil  government,  however  defperate,  becaufethis 
was  the  part  it  became  him  to  adt,  and  in  which  he 
chofe  to  live  and  to  die.  Caefar  haftened  its  ruin  ; 
becaufe  he  was  eager  for  power,  and  wifhed  to  dif- 
pofe  of  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  State  at 
his  own  difcretion. 

Caefar,  as  verfatlle  in  his  genius,  as  Cato  was 
fteady  and  inflexible,  could  perfonate  any  charac- 
ter, and  fupport  any  caufe ;  in  debate  he  could 
derive  his  arguments  from  any  topic ;  from  topics 
of  pity,  of  which  he  was  infenfible  ;  front  topics 
of  juftice  and  public  good,  for  which  he  had  no 
regard.     His  vigour  in  refilling  perfonal  infults  or 
-attacks  appeared  in  his  early  youth,  when  he  with- 
ftood   the  imperious  commands  of  Sylla  to  part 
with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and  when 
he  revenged  the  violence  done  by  the  pirates  to 
himfelf ;  but  while  his  temper  might  be  fuppofed 
the  moft  animated  and  warm,  he  was  not  involved 
in  bufinefs  by  a  predilection  for  any  of  the  inte- 
refts  on  which  the  People  was  divided.   So  long  as 
•the  appetites  of  youth  were  fufficient  to  occupy 
him,  he  faw  every  objedt  of  State,  or  of  fadtiori, 
with  indifference,  and  took  no  part  in  public  af- 
fairs.    But  even  in  this  period,  by  his  application 
and  genius,  in  both  of  which  he  was  eminent,  he 
made  a  diftinguifhed  progrefs  in  letters  and   elo- 
quence.    When  he  turned  his  mind  to  objects  of 
ambition,  the  fame  perfonal  vigour  which  appear- 
ed in  hjs  youth,  'became  ilill  more  confpicuous ; 

but,, 
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but,  unfortunately,  this  paffion,  the  moft  energe-  CHAP. 
tic  and  powerful  in  the  human  mind,  inftead  "  ' 
urging  to  genuine  greatnefs,  and  elevation  of  na- 
ture, was  in  him  a  mere  principle  of  competition 
among  the  leaders  of  faction  at  Rome.  He  had 
attained  to  feven-and-thirty  years  of  age  before  he 
took  any  confiderable  part  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  then  courted  the  populace  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Senate  or  better  fort  of  the  Peo- 
ple, and  made  his  firft  appearance  in  fupport  of 
the  profligate,  againft  the  forms  and  authority  of 
government.  With  perfons  of  defperate  fortune 
and  abandoned  manners,  he  early  bore  the  cha- 
racters of  liberality  and  friendmip  ;  was  received 
among  them  as  a  generous  fpirit,  come  to  explode 
the  morofe  feverity  of  thofe  who  would  reftrain 
the  freedom  of  youth  within  the  limits  of  fobrie- 
ty  and  public  order.  Though  himfelf  a  perfon 
of  the  greateft  abilities,  and  the  moft  accomplim- 
ed  talents,  having  an  opportunity  to  live  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  greateft  men  that  have  yet 
appeared  in  the  world,  he  chofe  to  ftart  up  as  the 
chief  among  thofe  who,  being  abandoned  to  every 
vice,  faw  the  remains  of  virtue  in  their  country 
with  diftafte  and  averfion.  In  proportion  as  he 
emerged  from  the  avocations  of  pleafure,  or  from 
the  floth  which  accompanies  the  languor  of  diffi- 
pation,  his  defire  to  counteract  the  eftablimed  go- 
vernment of  his  country,  and  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  commonwealth,  became  more  and  more 
evident.  To  this  paffion  he  facrificed  every  fen- 
VOL.  U  A  a  timent 
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CHAP,  tiraent  of  friendship  or  animofity,  of  honour,  inte-» 
>    -*IL _•  reft,  refentment,  or  hatred.   The  philofophy  which 
taught  men  to  look  for  enjoyment  indifcriminately 
wherever  it  pleafed  them  nroft,  found   a  ready  ac- 
ceptance in  fuch  a  difpofition*     But  while  he  pof- 
iibly  availed  himfelf  of  the  fpeculations  of  Epicu- 
rus to  juilify  his  choice  of  an  object,   he  was  not 
inferior  to  the  followers  of  Zeno,   in  vigorous  ef- 
forts and  active  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  his 
* 

ends.  Being  about  feven  years  younger  than  Pom- 
pey,  and  three  years  older  than  Cato ;  the  firft  he  oc- 
eafionally  employed  as  a  prop  to  his  own  ambition, 
or  at  leaft,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  did  not 
feem  to  perceive  him  as  a  rival ;  the  other,  from  a 
fixed  animoiity  of  oppofite  natures,- and  from  hav- 
ing felt  him  as  a  continual  opponent  in  all  his  de- 
figns,  he  fmcerely  hated. 

Gato  began  his  military  fervice  in  the  army 
which  was  employed  againft  the  gladiators,  and 
concluded  it  as  a  legionary  Tribune,  under  the 
Prsstor  Rubrius,  in  Macedonia,  while  Pompey  re- 
mained in  Syria.  He  was  about  three-and-thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  made  his  fpeech  in  the  Se- 
nate, relating  to  the  accomplices  of  Gataline ;  and 
by  the  decilive  and  refolute  fpirit  he  had  mown  on 
this  occalion,  came  to  be  conlidered  as  a  principal 
fupport  of  the  government  and  authority  of  the 
Senate  l.  To  this  body,  as  ufual,  every  flagrant  dif- 
order  reprefled,  brought  an  acceffion  of  power;  and 
the  difcovery  of  a  defign,  fo  odious  as  that  of  Ca- 

taline, 

i  Plutarch,  in  Catoh.  cd;t-  Londin.  p.  136. 
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taline,  covered  under  popular  pretences,  greatly  CHAT. 

ferved   to   discredit  the  fuppofed  popular  caufe. . Y    '.* 

One  of  the  firft  ufes  the  Senate  propofed  to  make 
of  their  advantage,  was  to  have  Cato  elected  among 
the  Tribunes  of  the  fubfequent  year.  His  fervi- 
ces  were  likely  to  be  wanted  in  oppofition  to  the 
fchemes  of  Metellus  Nepos,  who  was  then  arrived 
from  the  army  in  Syria,  with  recommendations  to 
public  favour  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Tri- 
bune ;  and  if  he  fhould  prevail  in  the  election  by 
the  influence  of  Pompey,  it  was  not  doubted,  he 
came  charged  with  fome  meafure  to  gratify  the 
ambition  or  vanity  of  this  infatiable  fuitor  for  per- 
fonal  conlideration  and  honour.  It  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared what  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  difputes 
which  were  likely  to  arife  on  the  legality  or  ex- 
pedience of  the  late  fummary  executions ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  wifhed  to  hold 
the  balance  of  parties,  and  that  he  would  come 
prepared  for  the  part  that  was  moft  likely  to  pro- 
mote his  own  importance.  Meteilus  was  fent  on 
before  him  to  be  fupported  by  his  friends  in  the 
competition  which  was  expected,  and  with  hi:; 
instructions  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  were  likel> 
to  favour  his  pretenfions. 

The  leading  men  of  the  Senate  were  now,  for 
fome  time,  rfware  of  the  intrigues  of  Pompey,  and 
bore,  with  impatience,  the  perfonal  fuperiority 
which  he  affected  even  to  the  firfl  and  raoft  re- 
fpected  men  of  their  order.  They  took  occafion, 
in  the  prefect  criOs  to  mortify  him,  by  admitting 
A  a  2  Lucullu^ 
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CHAP  Lucullus  and  Metellus  Creticus  to  the  triumphs  to 
^y^l'_f  which,  by  their  refpedlive  victories  in  Pontus  and 
in  Crete,  they  were  long  entitled.  Hitherto  the 
claims  of  thefe  officers  had  been  over-ruled  by  the 
popular  faction,  either  to  annoy  the  Senatorial! 
party,  to  which  they  were  attached,  or  to  flatter 
Pompey,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  equally  averfe  to 
the  honours  of  both.  They  had  waited  in  Italy 
about  three  years,  and,  in  the  manner  of  thofe 
who  fue  for  a  triumph,  ftill  retaining  the  fafces' 
or  enfigns  of  their  late  command  %  had  refrained 
from  entering  the  city. 

Lucullus,  having  obtained  the  honour  that  was 
due  to  him,  feemed  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right ;  and,  as  if  merely  to 
fhow  with  what  fort  of  enemy  he  had  fought,  he 
entered  the  city  with  a  few  of  the  Armenian 
horfemen  cafed  in  armour,  a  few  of  the  armed 
chariots  winged  with  fcythes,  and  about  fixty  of 
the  officers  and  courtiers  of  Mithridates,  who  were 
his  captives.  He  ordered  the  fpoils  he  had  gain- 
ed, the  arms  and  enfigns  of  war,  the  prows  of  the 
gallies  he  had  taken,  to  be  difplayed  in  the  great 
circus,  and  concluded  the  folemnity  with  giving 
a  feafl  to  the  People.  The  Senate  hoped  for  his 
fupport  againft  the  ambition  of  Pompey,  and  the 
factious  defigns  of  the  popular  leaders ;  but  he 
was  difgufted,  and  from  thence  forward  fcarcely 
ever  took  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  State. 

The  triumph  of  Metellus  Creticus  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  acceffion  of  P.  Junius  Silanus 

and 
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and  Lucius  Murasna,  Confuls  of  the  following  year,  c  HA  p. 
after  whofe  election,  Cicero,  before  he  had  vacated  .XV*IL  . 
the  office,  or  laid  down  the  fafces,  had  occafion  to  de- 
fend his  intended  fucceflbr  Muraena,  againft  a  charge 
of  corruption  brought  upon  the  flatute  of  Calpurni- 
us,  by  Servius  Sulpicius,  one  of  his  late  competitors, 
fupported  by  Cato  and  others.  The  oratiori  qf  v 
Cicero  on  this  occafion  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  a  cii- 
rious  example  of  the  topics  wThich,  under  popular 
governments,  are  recurred  to  even  in  judicial  plead- 
ings. Great  part  of  it  confifts  in  a  ridicule  of  law 
terms ;  becaufe  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  profecutors, 
ufed  to  give  counfel  to  his  friends  who  confulted 
him  in  matters  of  law^  and  in  a  ridicule  of  the 
Stoic  philofophy,  becaufe  Cato,  another  profe- 
cutor,  was  fuppofed  to  have  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  that  feel:.  Cato  made  no  other  remark 
on  this  pleading,  but  that  the  republic  was  pro- 
vided with  a  merry  Conful.  The  argument  how- 
ever appeared  fufficiently  ftrong  on  the  lide  of  Mu- 
raena, and  he  was  acquitted. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  trial,  Cicero,  about  to  abdigate 
his  power,  and  being  to  make  the  ufual  affevera- 
tion,  upon  oath,  That  he  had  faithfully,  and  to 
the  beft  of  his  abilities,  difcharged  his  trull ;  pro- 
pofed  to  introduce  this  folemnity  with  a  fpeech  to 
the  People,  but  was  ordered  by  Metellus,  already 
elected,  and  acling  in  the  capacity  of  Tribune,  to 
confine  himfelf  to  the  fimple  terms  of  his  oath. 
He  accordingly  refrained  from  fpeaking  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  fwearing  fimply,  That  he  had  been  faith- 

A  a  3  fuj. 
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CHAP,  ful  to  his  truft,  he  took  an  oath,  That  he  had  pre- 

\VI1I 

.* '  i  v  '  •  fervcd  the  republic  * .  It  was  on  this  occafion, 
probably,  that  Cato,  now  another  of  the  Tribunes, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  the  People,  and  alluding  to 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  late  confpiracy,  called  Ci- 
cero the  father  of  his  Country2;  and  from  this 
time  entered  upon  an  oppofition  to  his  colleague 
MetelJus,  which  was  not  likely  to  drop  while  they 
continued  in  office. 

u.  0/691.  Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  the  new  magiftrates, 
a  ftorm  began  to  gather,  which,  though  flill  aimed 
2t  ^  ^^  ^  the  Senate,  burft  at  laft  in  a  per- 
fonal  attack  upon  the  late  Conful,  who  had  been 
the  prompter  or  inftrument  of  the  Senate  in  the  late 
luminary  proceedings  againft  the  accomplices  of 
Cataline.  Metellus  Nepos  feems  to  have  come  from 
Afia,  and  to  have  entered  on  the  office  of  Tribune, 
with  a  particular  defign  to  bring  about  the  recep- 
don  of  Pompey  with  his  army  into  Rome  ;  and  in 
this  project  he  was  joined  by  Caius  Caefars,  now 
in  the  office  of  Praetor,  who  chofe  to  fupport  the 
Tribune  in  this  meafure,  as  an  act  of  hoftility  to 
the  Senate,  if  not  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  pre- 
cedent of  which  he  might  in  his  turn  avail  him- 
felf. 

In  confequence  of  a  plan  concerted  with  Casfar, 
the  Tribune  Metellu^  moved  in  the  Senate,  as  had 
been  ufual  in  the  times  of  its  higheft  authority, 
for  leave  to  propofe  a  decree  in  the  affembly  of  the 

People, 

1  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone. 

2  Cicer.  iu  Pifoneoi.  c.  3. 

j  Sueton.  in  Ju!.  Cxf.  c.  16. 
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People  recalling  Pompey  from  Alia  at  the  head  of  CHAP. 
his  forces,  in  order  to  reftore  the  conflitution  ors.x  ^  '.. 
the  commonwealth,  which,  in  the  terms  he  after- 
wards  employed  to  the  People,  had  been  violated 
by  the  arbitrary  adminiflration  of  Cicero.  This 
was  the  firft  attempt  of  the  party  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  People  on  the  fubject  of  the  late  exe- 
cutions ;  and  Pompey  was,  in  this  manner,  offered 
to  the  popular  party  as  their  leader  to  avenge  the 
fuppofed  wrongs  they  had  received.  Cato,  when 
the  matter  was  propofed  in  the  Senate,  endeavour- 
ed to  perfuade  Metellus  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
reminding  him  of  the  dignity  of  his  family,  which 
had  been  always  a  principal  ornament  and  fupport 
of  the  State.  This  treatment  ferved  only  to  raife 
the  prefumption  of  Metellus,  and  brought  on  a  vio- 
lent altercation  between  the  Tribunes.  The  Se- 
nate applauded  Cato,  but  had  not  authority  enough 
to  prevent  the  motion  which  was  propofed  from 
being  made  to  the  People* 

Metellus,  apprehending  an  obftinate  refiftance 
from  his  colleague,  endeavoured  to  fill  the  place 
of  afiembly  with  his  own  partizans  ;  and,  on  the 
evening  before  the  meeting,  in  order  to  intimidate 
his  opponents,  paraded  in  the  flreets  with  a  nume- 
rous attendance  of  men  in  arms.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  other  Tribunes  earneftly  befeech- 
ed  them  not  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  dangers 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  But,  on  the 
following  day,  the  other  party  being  already  af- 
fembled  by  Metellus,  at  the  temple  of  Caftor,  and 

A  a  4  th? 
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CHAP,  the  place  having  been  in  the  night  occupied  by 
•  X^m',  perfons  under  his  direction,  armed  with  clubs, 
fwords,  and  other  offenfive  weapons  ' ,  Cato  went 
forth  attended  only  by  Minucius  Thermus,  another 
of  the  Tribunes,  and  a  few  friends.  They  were 
joined  by  numbers  in  the  ftreets,  who  could  not 
accompany  tjiem  to  their  place,  being  prevented 
by  the  multitude  of  armed  men  who  already  crowd- 
ed the  avenues  and  the  Heps  of  the  temple.  But 
they  themfelves,  from  refpect  to  their  office,  being 
fuflfered  to  pafs,  dragged  along  with  them  through 
the  crowd,  as  an  aid,  in  cafe  any  violence  were  of- 
fered, Munatius,  a  citizen  much  attached  to  Cato. 
When  they  came  to  the  bench  of  Tribunes,  they 
found  that  Metellus,  with  the  Praetor  Julius  Cae- 
far,  had  taken  their  places  there  ;  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  concert  their  operations  in  the  conduct  of 
tjiis  affair,  they  were  clpfely  feated  together.  Ca- 
to, to  difappoint  this  intention,  forced  himfelf  in 
betwixt  them,  and,  when  the  ordinary  officer  be- 
gan to  read  t}ie  intended  decree,  interpofed  his 
negative,  or  fqrbade  him  to  proceed.  Metellus 
hjmfelf  feized  the  writing,  and  began  to  read ;  but 
Cjato  fnatched  it  out  of  his  hands.  Metellus  en- 
deavoured to  repeat  the  fubftance  of  it  from  his 
memory.  Thermus  clapt  a  hand  to  his  mouth.  A 
general  filence  remained  in  the  afTembly,  till  Me- 
tellus, having  made  a  fignal  concerted  with  his  party 
to  clear  the  comitium  of  their  enemies,  a  great  tu- 
mult and  confufion  arofe  ;  and  the  Tribunes  who 

oppofed 

I  Plutarch  in  Catone,  edit.  Londin.  g.  141,  &c. 
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oppofed  Metellus  were  in  imminent  danger.    The  CHAP. 

XVIII 

Senators  had  met  in  mourning,  to  mark  their  feme  < ,  „  '< 
of  the  evils  which  threatened  the  commonwealth ; 
and  now,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  lignal 
calamity,  gave  a  charge  to  the  Confuls  to  watch 
over  the  fafety  of  the  State,  and  empowered  them 
to  take  fuch  meafures  as  might  be  necefTary  to  pre- 
ferve  or  to  reftore  the  peace  ' . 

In  confequence  of  this  charge,  the  Conful  Mu- 
raena  appeared  with  a  body  of  men  in  arms,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  refcue  Cato  and  Minucius 
Thermus ;  and  probably  by  this  feafonable  inter- 
pofition  effaced  any  remains  of  mifunderflanding 
which  might  have  fubfifted  between  Cato  and 
Jiimfelf,  on  account  of  the  profecution  for  bribery 
which  followed  the  late  elections  *. 

Metellus,  after  the  tumult  was  compofed,  hav- 
ing again  obtained  filence,  began  to  read  the  pro- 
pofed  decree ;  but  the  Senatorian  party,  headed 
by  the  Confuls,  being  then  in  the  comitium,  he 
found  it  impoffible  to  proceed ;  and,  together 
with  the  Praetor  Caius  Caefar,  retired  from  the 
affembly.  From  this  time,  thefe  officers  made 
no  attempt  to  refume  their  motion,  but  complain- 
ed that  the  government  was  ufurped  by  a  violent 
fadlion,  under  whom  even  the  perfons  of  the  Tri- 
bunes were  unfafe  ;  and  Metellus,  as  if  forced  to 
break  through  the  rules  which  obliged  the  Tri- 
bunes to  conftant  refidenpe  at  Rome,  abandoned 

the 

i  Plutarch,  in  Catone,  edit.  Londin.  p.  141,  Sec. 
a  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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CHAP,  the  city,  even  left  Italy,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of 
< — ^_J  Pompey  in  Afia,  from  which  he  had  but  lately  fet 
out  on  his  journey  to  Rome1.  He  had  already 
threatened  his  opponents  in  the  city  with  the  re- 
fentment  and  military  power  of  his  general,  and 
now  endeavoured  to  excite  the  army  and  their  com- 
mander to  follow  the  example  which  had  been  fet 
to  them  by  Sylla  and  his  legions,  when  opprefTed 
citizens,  a  delcription  which  he  now  affumed  to 
himfelf,  fled  to  them  for  protection  and  revenge. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  Csefar,  remember- 
ing his  own  efcape  from  the  ruin  of  the  Marian 
faction,  and  coniidering  Pompey  as  the  head  of  an 
oppofite  intereil,  and  a  principal  obftacle  to  his 
own  ambition,  muft  look  upon  him  with  fome  de- 
gree of  perfonal  diflike  and  animofity  ;  but  his  con- 
duel  on  this  occalion  fufficiently  mowed  how  little 
he  was  the  dupe  of  any  paffion  or  fentiment  which 
had  a  tendency  to  check  his  purfuits.  Meaning 
for  the  prefent  only  to  weaken  the  Senate,  and  to 
partake  in  the  favour  which  Pompey  enjoyed  with 
the  People  ;  he  undertook  the  caufe  even  of  a  ri- 
val, and  would  have  joined  the  populace,  in  deli- 
vering the  commonwealth  into  his  hands,  rather 
than  remain  under  a  government  which  he  confi- 
dered  as  the  principal  bar  to  his  own  elevation. 
But  if  he  really  meant  to  overthrow  the  Senate  by 
force,  he  mlftook  his  inftrument.  Pompey,  no 
doubt,  afpired  to  be  the  firft  among  citizens,  and 
wifhed  for  the  oflentation  of  military  power  at 

Rome , 

i  Dio.  Caff.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  43. 
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Rome  ;  but  even  this  he  defired 'to  receive *as' tile  CHAP. 
fruit  of  confideration  'and  perfoflal  refped  ;  and  he  ,^V"L  . 
ever  hoped  to  make  the  People  beHoV  i't,'aiid  even 
force  him  to  accept  of  it  as  their  gift.  For  this 
purpofe  he  encouraged  fo  many  agents"  and  re- 
tainers to  found.his  own  praife  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe he  had  recently  fent  Metellus  Nepos  from  his 
camp  in  Alia  to  take  upon  him' the  filridti6ns  of  a 
popular  Tribune  at  Rome;  but  having' failed  fo 
the  project  of  vanity,  his  mind  mifgave  him  in  the 
projedl  of  force.  No  one  ever  courted  diftindhon 
with  a  more  inceffant  emulation  to  his  rivals ;  but 
he  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  public  opinion 
for  any  iatisfadlion  he  enjoyed  in  the  poffeffion  of 
power.  Trufting  perhaps  to  this  part  of  his  charac- 
ter, Caefar,  though  no  way  remifs  as  a  rival,  was 
not  yet  alarmed  at  the  elevation  of  Pompey,  and 
thought  that  he  was  fafe  in  admitting  him  to  govern 
with  the  fword  at  Rome.  Pompey  was,  at  this  con- 
juncture, with  his  army  moving  towards  Italy,  and 
his  approach  w  as.  matter  of  great  apprehenfion  to 
the  friends  of  the' commonwealth,  who  feared  that, 
in  return  to  the  affront  of  his  not  being  invited, 
upon  the  motion  of  Metellus,  to  come  with  his 
army,  he  would  employ  it  in  perfon  to  enforce  his 
commands.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Brundifium,  how- 
ever, as  formerly  upon  his  return  from  Africa,  he 
difpelled  thofe  fears  by  an  immediate  difmiffion  of 
the  troops,  with  inftrudions,  merely  that  they  mould 
attend  at  his  triumph.  He  himfelf  came  forward 
to  Rome  with  the  fingle  equipage  of  his  Procon- 

fular 
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CHAP,  fular  rank.     Multitudes  of  every  condition  went 
.    V*IL  .  forth  to  receive  him,  and  with  fhouts  and  accla- 
mations recompenfed  the  moderation  with  which 
he  acquiefced  in  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

Ceefar,  from  whatever  motive  he  acted  in  regard 
to  Pompey,  gave  every  other  lign  of  difaffedlion 
to  the  Senate,  and  employed  the  name  of  this  ri- 
fing  favourite  of  the  People,  to  mortify  fuch  of  the 
members  in  particular  as  were  objects  of  perfonal 
animofity  to  himfelf.  The  repairs  or  rebuilding 
of  the  Capitol  being  finifhed  about  this  time,  the 
honour  of  dedicating  the  edifice,  and  of  being 
named  in  the  infcription  it  was  to  bear,  was,  by  a 
refolution  of  the  Senate,  conferred  on  Catulus, 
under  whofe  infpection  the  work  had  been  execu- 
ted. But  Caefar,  affecting  to  obtain  this  honour 
for  Pompey,  alleged  that  Catulus  had  embezzled 
the  money  allotted  for  the  fervice ;  that  much 
yet  remained  to  be  done ;  and  moved,  that  the 
infcription  of  Catulus  mould  be  erafed ;  that  the 
completion  of  the  work  being  left  to  Pompey, 
mould  carry  an  infcription  with  his  name  ' .  Here 
he  probably  acted  as  much  from  antipathy  to  one, 
as  from  an  intention  to  flatter  the  other.  But  the 
defign  being  extremely  odious  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  Nobles,  who  faw,  with  indignation,  in  that 
propofal,  an  attempt  to  affront  a  moft  refpectable 
citizen,  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  one  per- 
fon,  and  to  gratify  the  profligate  refentments  of 

another ; 
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another ;  under  this  afpeift  of  the  buiinefs,  Casfar  CHAP. 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  motion  '.  ._    T    '  . 

It  was  probably  during  this  year  in  which  Cae- 
far  was  Praetor,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Pompey 
from  Alia  (although  hiftorians  refer  it  to  an  earli- 
er date),  that  Caefar  promoted,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  profecutions  upon  a  charge  of  aflaffina- 
tion  againft  fome  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the 
execution  of  Sylla's  profcriptions.  The  Praetors 
had  in  charge  by  lot  to  fuperintend  the  application 
of  particular  laws.  The  law  refpedling  aflaffi nation 
appears  to  have  been  the  lot  of  Caefar  ;  and  he  was 
entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
which  was  ftill  very  arbitrary,  to  extend,  by  his 
edidl  or  plan  of  proceeding  for  the  year,  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  crime  under  his  cognizance  to  any 
fpecial  cafe. 

While  he  feemed  to  have  formed  fo  many  de- 
figns  againft  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  Praetor  fupported  them  with  the 
authority  of  a  magiftrate,  the  Senatorian  party 
made  a  powerful  exertion  of  their  influence  to 
have  him  fufpended,  and  actually  obtained  a  de- 
cree for  this  purpofe.  He  affedled  at  firft  to  flight 
their  authority  ;  but  finding  that  a  power  was 
preparing  to  enforce  it,  perhaps  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  he  laid  afide  for  fome  time  the  robes  and 
badges  of  magiftracy,  difmiffed  his  Li&ors,  and  ab- 
ftained  from  the  functions  of  Praetor,  until,  having 
rejected  an  offer  of  the  People  to  rcftore  him  by 

force, 
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CHAP,  fprce,  he  was,  with  proper  marks  of  regard,  for 
* "  '  ^    '  .this  inftance  of  moderation  and  duty,  reinftated  by 
an  ad:  of  the  Senate  itielf1. 

The  ariftoeratical  party j  meanwhile,  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  the.  evidence  on  which  they  had 
proceeded  againft  the  accomplices  of  Catalinc, 
continued;  their  profecutions  on  this  fubjed, 
androbtftinedfentence  of- condemnation,  in  parti- 
culaj\  againft  .a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Vergun- 
teius,  and: againft  Au.tronius,  who,  about  two  years 
before,  having  been;  eleded  Conful,  was  fet  afide 
upon  a . charge  of  bribery  ;  and  who,  from  the  dif- 
guft  which. he  took  to  the  Senate  upon  that  occa- 
iion,  .had  connected  himfelf  with  the  more  defpe- 
rate  party.  .  Publius  Sylla,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
was  alfo  tried ;  but  upon  the  pleading  and  tefli- 
mony  of  Cicero,  who  pofTefTed  all  the  information 
obtained  on  this  fubject,  was  honourably  acquit- 
ted. 

Caefar  likewife  was  accufed  by  Veclius  as  ac- 
ceiTary  to  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he.  was  concerned  farther  than  by  the 
general  encouragement  he  gave  to  every  party  at 
.variance  with  the  Senate.  Oppoiition  to  this  body 
was  reputed,  the  caufe.of  the  People,  and  was  pre- 
tended by  every  perfon  who  had  any  paffions  to 
gratify  by  crimes  of  State,  or  who  wifhed  to  weak- 
en the  government,  to  which  they  themfelves  were 
accountable.  Among  the  fupporters  of  this  in- 
tereft,  CraiTus  alfo  was  accufed,  but  probably  on 
no  better  grounds  than  Ciefar. 

The 
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The  whole  of  thefe  proceedings,  however,  were  CHAP. 
fufpended  by  the   approach  of  Pompey.     This  xv*11'  . 
leader  had  now  drawn  the  attention  of  all  men 
upon  himfelf,  was  quoted  in  every  harangue  as  the 
great  fupport  of  the  empire,  and  courted  by  mul- 
titudes, who,  without  inquiry,  or  knowledge  of  his 
perfon  affected  to  be  claffed  with  his  admirers  and 
friends.  While  the  contagion  fpread,  like  a  fafnion, 
among  the  People.     He  himfelf  affected  indiffe- 
rence to  this  mighty  tide  of  renown,  though  not 
without  much  dignity  and  ftate,  which  he- tem- 
pered with  affability  and  grace ;  employing  the 
greatnefs  he  poffeffed  to  give  the  more  value>to  his 
condefcenfions.      His  manner,  though  acceptable 
to  the  People  and  the  army  he  commanded,  was 
difagreeable  to  the  Senate.   Having  previoufly  fent 
Pifo,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  before  him  to  (land 
tor  the  Gonfulate,  he  had  the  prefumption  to  de- 
lire  that  the  Senate  would  defer  the  elections  un- 
til he  himfelf  could  be  prefent  to  canvafs  for  his 
friend.     The  Senate,  according  to  Dio,  complied 
with  his  dcfire;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  re- 
jected the  propofal  with  difdain.    This  author  im- 
putes the  refolution,   which  they  took  upon  this 
occafion,  to  Cato,  and  fubjoins,  that  Pompey  af- 
terwards endeavoured  to  gain  this  opponent  by  a 
propofed  marriage  with  pne  of  his  near  relations; 
and  that  Cato  declined   the  connection,    faying, 
That  he  mould  not  be  caught  in  a  female  fnare. 
Pifo,  however,  was  elected  together  with  Valerius 
MelTala,  and  entered  on  his  office  before  the  folem- 
nity  of  Pompey 's  triumph. 
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CHAP.  This  followed  foon  after  ;  and,  though  continued 
.  XVJIL  ,  for  two  days,  could  not  make  place  for  all  the  mag- 
M.Gpub4  nificent  fhews  which  had  been  provided  to  adorn  it, 
PirniusM  ^e  ^  °^  concluefts  exceeded  that  which  had  ever 


been  produced  at  any  other  triumph.  .Including 
Afia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
Medea,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Syria,  Cilicia, 
Mefopotaniia,  Phaenicia,  Judaea,  Arabia,  Scythia, 
Crete  '  ,  with  the  fea  on  all  its  coafts.  Among  the 
nations  or,  potentates  fubdued,  were  the  Bafterni, 
Mithridates,  and  Tigranes.  Among  the  captures, 
a  thoufand  fortrefles,  nine  hundred  cities  reduced, 
eight  hundred  galleys  taken,  above  two  millions  of 
men  in  captivity.  Towns  repeopled,  not  lefs  than 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  To  this  pom- 
pous lift,  it  was  fubjoined  by  his  friends,  that,  this 
being  his  third  triumph,  he  had  now  made  a  round 
of  the  known  world,  or  had  triumphed  over  all 
the  three  parts  of  the  earth,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
Afia. 

After  rewarding  the  foldiers,  of  whom  none  re- 
ceived lefs  than  fifteen  hundred  denarii2,  he  carried 
to  the  treafury  twenty  thoufand  talents  3  .  Among 
bis  principal  captives,  were  led,  befides  the  chief 
pirates,  Tigranes,  fon  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  with 
his  wife  and  his  daughter,  —  Xozime,  the  queen  of 
Tigranes  the  father,  —  Ariftobulus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  —  a  lifter  of  Mithridates  with  five  fons,.  and 
fome  Scythian  women  ;  —  the  hoftages  of  the  Ibe- 

rii, 

i  Plin.  Nat,  Hift.  lib.  vii.  c.  ^6. 
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rii,  and  the  Commageni,  together  with  trophies  for  CHAP, 
every  battle  he  had  fought,  making  in  all  a  more  ._^v™'.. 
iplendid  exhibition  than  any  that  was  to  be  found 
on  the  records  of  the  State. 

The  triumphal  proceffions  of  Pompey  merit 
more  attention  than  thofe  of  any  other  perfon,  be- 
caufe  they  exhibit  his  character  as  well  as  military 
fuccefs.  Others  took  the  benefit  of  an  eftablifhed 
practice  to  publifti  and  to  ratify  the  honours  they 
had  acquired ;  but  Pompey,  it  is  likely,  would 
have  invented  the  triumph,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
formerly  thought  of ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  he  over-ran  fome  provinces  in  which  the  enej 
my  were  fubdued,  or  in  which  they  were  fo  weak^ 
as  not  to  be  able  to  make  any  refiftance,  merely  to 
place  them  in  the  lift  of  his  conquefts ;  and  that 
he  made  fome  part  of  his  progrefs  in  Afia  merely 
to  accumulate  trophies  and  ornaments  for  this 
pompous  fcene. 

The  triumph,  in  its  ordinary  form,  confided  only 
of  fuch  exhibitions  as  had  a  reference  to  the  fervice 
in  which  it  was  obtained ;  the  captives  and  fpoils  of 
the  enemy,  with  effigies  or  reprefentations  of  the 
firft,  where  the  originals,  by  any  accident,  could 
not  be  difplayed.  But  in  the  folemnities  inftitu- 
ted  for  the  honour  of  Porapey,  were  admitted  what- 
ever could  diftinguifh  or  lignalize  the  occalion. 
Among  thefe,  according  to  the  record  tranfcribed 
by  Pliny ',  there  were  many  coftly  ornaments  of 
gold  and  of  precious  ftones,  not  taken  from  the 

VOL.  II.  B  b  enemy, 

i  Nat>  Hill    lib  xsxvii.  c.  ». 
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CHAP,  enemy,  bat  fabricated  on  purpofe  to  be  fhown. 

.  XV^IIL  .  Plates,  ufed  for  fome  fpecies  of  game  or  play, 
made  of  one  entire  cryftal ;  a  model  of  the  moon 
in  gold,  weighing  thirty  pondo ;  tables,  utenlils, 
ftatues,  crowns  adorned  with  precious  flones,  the 
reprefentation  alfo  of  an  entire  mountain  in  gold, 
with  its  herds  of  deer,  and  other  animals,  haunted 
with  lions  :  and  what  ferves  as  an  evidence  that 
thefe  exhibitions  were  not  limited  to  the  fpoils 
actually  taken  in  War,  there  is  mentioned  an  effigy 
of  Pompey  himfelf  incruiled  with  pearls.  The 
whole  conducted  with  more  arrangement  and  or- 
der, than  were  neceffary,  perhaps,  in  the  difpofi- 
tion  made  for  any  of  the  battles  which  the  triumph 
was  intended  to  celebrate. 

Among  the  images,  reprefentations,  and  memo- 
rials which  were  carried  before  the  victor  on  this 
occafionr  there  was  held  up  to  view  a  ftate  of  the 
public  finance,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  be- 
fore Pompey 's  time  the  revenue  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fifty  millions  "  ;  and  that  the  addition 
which  he  alone  brought  to  it  amounted  to  eighty- 
five  millions 2. 

Soon  after  this  pomp  was  over,  an  alfembly  of  the 
People  was  called  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  to  re- 
ceive an  addrefs  from  the  victorious  commander ; 
but/ from  an  extreme  caution  not  to  offend  any  par- 
ty, the  fpeech  which  he  made,  upon  this  occalion, 
was  acceptable  to  none.  "  It  gave  no  hopes,"  fays 

Cicero,' 
(i)  416,6661. 

(i)   708,333  1.     Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  edit.  Lond.  p.  47p» 
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Cicero  ' ,  "  to  the  poor  ;  no  flattery  to  the  rich  ;  CHAP. 
"  no  fatisfkclion  to  the  good ;  no  encouragement   xvm> . 
"  to  the  profligate."   Pompey  was  fuffered  to  pof- 
fefs  the  higheft  place  in  the  confideration  of  the 
public,  merely  becaufe  he  aflumed  it ;  and  he  pre- 
ferved  his  dignity,  by  never  committing  his  repu- 
tation without  being  prepared,  or  without  having 
concerted  a  variety  of  arts  by  which  it  might  be 
fupported  2. 

Bba  CHAP. 

i  Cicer.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  ep.  14. 

,a  Salluft  in  Catalin.  c.  54.  in  contrafting  the  chambers  of  Cxfar  and  Ca- 
to,  does  not  propofe  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merit  of  their  objects : 
for  this  he  aflumes  to  have  been  confi deration  or  glory,,  and  the  fame-inrboth ; 
but  in  reality  he  feems  to  have  miftaken  the  obje<5l  of  either.  That  of  Cx- 
far was  not  confideration  :  for  although  he  courted  the  public  opinion,  when 
fubfervient  to  his  power  ;  yet  he  flighted  it  alfo,  when  it  Hood  in  his  way  to 
dominion.  In  the  flbjeft  of  Cato,  confideration  had  no  (hare.  His  life  was 
diftinguifhed  by  the  general  tenor  of  reafon,  integrity,  humanity  and  jufticc, 
'n  the  public  caufe,  whatever  the  world  might  think  of  his  condudl.  And 
his  refolution  often  led  him  into  meafures,  unfuccefsful  from  the  want  of  co- 
operation in  a  corrupt  or  mifguided  age.  The  great  diftindlion  of  Pompey, 
if  we  infert  his  character  into  this  comparifon,  was  the  prevailing  attention 
to  confideration  or  glory,  in  preference  to  either  virtn«  or  powet=. 


. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Tranfactions  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Provinces, — Ju- 
lius C<efar  appointed  in  the  Duality  of  Proprietor 
to  his  firjl  Province  of  Lujitania. — Trial  of  Clo» 
dius. — Propofed  Adoption  into  a  Plebeian  Fami- 
ly, to  qualify  him  for  the  Office  of  Tribune. — 
Cafar,  a  'Candidate  for  the  Confuljhip. — The  Tri- 
umvirate of  Cafar,  Pompey,  and  Crajjus. — Con- 
fulfhip  of  C<efar. — Motion  of  Vatinius,  to  confer 
on  Ccefdr,  for  jive  Tears,  the  Command  in  Gaul± — 
Marriage  of  Pompey  to  Julia.— -Of  Cafar  to  Cal- 
purnia. — Plet  of  Vettius. — Confulate  of  Lucius 
Calpurnius  and  A.  Gabinius. — Attack  made  upon 
Cicero.—* -His  Exile. 

POMPEY,  at  his  departure  from  Syria,  left  that 
province  with  two  legions  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  ^Imilius  Scaurus,  one  of  his  lieute- 
nants. This  officer  occupied  the  country  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  continu- 
ed the  war  which  his  predecelfor  had  begun  with 
the  Arabs. 

Caius  Antonius,  the  late  colleague  of  Cicero  in 
the  Confulate,  foon  after  the  defeat  of  Cataline, 
proceeded  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  of  which, 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  year,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  governor.  He  entered  his  province 
with  the  enfigns  of  victory,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  defeat  of  Cataline ;  but  thefe  he 
foon  forfeited  by  his  mifconducl  in  a  war  againfl 

the 
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the  Thracians,  and  by  the  difgrace  which  he  other-  CHAP. 

"VTV 

wife  incurred  in  the  mal-adminiftration  of  his  .  J  y_'  . 
province.  Complaints  were  exhibited  againft  him 
for  extortion.  On  this  occafion,  it  had  been  re- 
ported by  himfelf,  or  by  fome  of  his  family,  that, 
having  agreed  to  divide  the  profits  of  his  govern- 
ment with  Cicero,  part  only  of  his  exactions  was 
made  on  his  own  account.  This  allegation,  Cice- 
ro, in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  mentions  with  fcorn  ; 
and,  being  alked  to  undertake  the  defence  of  An- 
tonius,  queftions  whether  he  can  decently  do  fo 
under  this  imputation1.  But  as  he  foon  after- 
wards undertook  the  caufe,  and  employed  his  inte- 
reft  to  have  the  Proconful  continued  in  his  pro- 
vince, it  is  probable  that  this  imputation  either 
gained  no  credit,  or  was  entirely  removed  *. 

The  Allobroges,  though  deprived  of  the  fup- 
port  they  were  made  to  expect  from  the  party  of 
Cataline,  neverthelefs  took  arms,  and  invaded  the 
Roman  province  of  Gaul.  After  a  variety  of 
events,  they  were  repulfed  by  Pontinius,  who  then 
commanded  the  legions  in  that  quarter,  and  forced 
to  retire  into  their  own  country  3. 

About  the  fame  time,  (Cams  Julius  Caefar,  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  office  of  Praetor, 
obtained  his  firft  military  command,  being  ap- 
pointed by  lot  to  the  government  of  Lufitania^ 
where,  under  different  pretences,  he  found  an  op- 
B  b  3  portunity 

i  Vid.  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  ep.  i». 
i  Ad  Familiar,  lib.  v.  cp,  5. 
j  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii. 
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CHAP,  portunity  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  to  mew  his 

YTV 

•-  ^  !.  •  own  capacity  for  war,  and  to  lay  fome  ground  for 
his  claim  to  a  triumph  '.  In  pufhing  his  way  to  the 
preferments  which  he  now  held  in  the  State,  he 
had  ruined  his  fortune  by  largefles,  public  Ihews, 
and  entertainments  to  the  People,  by  his  lavifh 
bounty  in  private  to  needy  and  profligate  citizens, 
and  in  fupporting  every  defperate  caufe  againfl 
the  Senate  and  the  government  •,  and  is  reported 
to  have  faid  of  himfelf,  when  he  fet  out  for  his 
province,  that  he  needed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  Roman  money,  or  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  fterling,  to  \>e  worth  no- 
thing2. When  about  to  depart  from  the  city,  he 
was  prefled  by  his  creditors,  and  had  recourfe  tq 
CraiTus,  who  became  his  furety  for  great  fums  3. 

A  perfon  who,  in  any  other  ftate  than  that  of 
Rome,  cou,ld  fuppofe  fuch  a  fortune  reparable, 
muft  have  thought  of  means  alarming  to  the  State 
itfelf ;  but  Caefar  had  now  quitted  the  paths  of 
pleafure  for  thofe  of  ambition  ;  and,  in  an  empire 
which  extended  over  fo  many  opulent  provinces, 
needed  only  to  have  power,  in  order  to  become 
rich.  Although  the  province  which  now  fell  to 
his  lot  was  not  the  moft  wealthy,  or  was  only  a 
ftep  to  fomewhat  farther,  more  confiderable,  and 
more  likely  to  fupply  him  with  the  means  of  pur- 
fuing  his  objects,  he  was  neverthelefs  reported, 

even 

r  Dio.  c.  51,  &cc. 

z  Appiar.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  if.  p.  715. 

3  Ibid.    About  1 60,000  1.    Plutarch,  in  Caefare. 
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even  there,  to  have  fupplied  his  own  wants,  and  to  CHAP. 
have  enriched  his  army J.  ._x^x>   . 

In  paffing  the  Alps,  on  his  way  into  Spain,  at  a 
village  on  the  way,  one  of  his  company  having  ob- 
ferved,  that  "  Here  too  there  might  be  parties  and 
"  contejls  for  power"  "Ay"  faid  Caefar,  with 
a  charaderiftical  confeilion,  "  and  I  would  rather 
"  be  the  frjl  man  in  this  place,  than  the  fecond  at 
"  Rome  V  Upon  his  arrival  in  Lulitania,  he 
made  the  neceflary  augmentation  of  the  army, 
and  foon  over- ran  all  the  diftricts  that  were  dif- 
pofed  to  rcfift  his  authority.  With  the  fame 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  his  military  ope- 
rations, he  fupported  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
governor,  no  lefs  in  the  civil  than  in  the  de- 
partment of  war.  Hiilorians,  upon  an  idea  which 
occurred  to  them,  that  the  diforder  in  his  own  af- 
fairs might  hava  rendered  him  partial  to  infolvent 
debtors,  and  being  at  pains  to  acquit  him  of  any 
fuch  charge,  obferve  that  he  gave  proofs  of  the 
contrary,  among  which  they  fpecify  a  rule  which 
he  followed,  in  ordering  two  thirds  of  the  debtor's 
effects  to  be  fequeftered  for  the  life  of  his  credi- 
tors 3. 

While  thefe  things  patted  in  the  provinces,  the 
People  being  indulged  in  their  favourite  gratifica- 
tions, fuffered  an  increafe  of  the  political  diitem- 
pers  with  which  the  public  had  been  for  fome 
time  infected.  The  expence  and  diffipation  at- 
tending the  public  fliews,  in  particular,  were  aug- 
mented to  a  great  degree.  Lucius  Domitius  Ahe- 
B  b  4  nobarbus, 

s  Plutarch,  in  Carfare,  edit.  Lond.  p.  in.        a  Ibid.        3  Ibid.  p.  nz. 
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CHAP,  nobarbus,  exhibited  the  baiting  of  an  hundred 

Yl^Sf 

i_  r  '  .  bears  by  African  huntfmen '  ;  and  whereas  fuch 
entertainments  had  formerly  ended  at  one  meeting, 
they  were  now  continued  through  many  a&s  %  and 
were  intermitted  only  while  the  fpectators  retired 
to  their  meals.  i 

The  office  of  Cenfor,  as  appears  from  the  tran- 
factions  which  are  mentioned  relating  to  the  farms 
of  the  revenue  and  the  rolls  of  the  Senate,  was  ia 
actual  exertion  at  this  time,  although  the  names 
of  the  perfons  by  whom  it  was  exercifed  are  not 
recorded.  Thefe  officers  are  faid  to  have  lep  the 
revenues  of  Afia  at  a  rate,  of  which  the  farmers 
afterwards  complained,  alleging,  that  their  own 
avidity  in  grafping  at  the  profits  to  be  made  in  this 
new  province  had  milled  them  3.  The  Cenfors  like- 
wife  put  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Senate  all  who  had 
ever  held  any  office  of  magiflracy,  and  by  this  ad- 
dition increafed  the  number  of  members  beyond 
the  former  and  ordinary  rate*. 

About  the  fame  time  happened  the  memorable 
trial  of  Pubjius  Clqdius,  for  the  fcandal  he  had 
given  by  profaning  the  facred  rites,  in  Casfar's 
houfe.  This  debauchee  was  fuppofed,  for  fome 
time,  to  have  fought  for  an  opportunity  of  a  cri- 
minal correfpondence  with  Pompeia,  Csefar's  wife ; 
but  to  have  been  prevented,  if  not  by  her  own  dif- 
cretion,  at  leaft  by  the  attentipn  and  vigilance  of 

frer 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  viii.  c.  36. 

2  Dio.  Caff.  lib.  xxxvil.  c.  47. 

3  Cicer.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  cp.  ij. 

4  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii  c.  46. 
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her  family r.  In  thefe  circumftances,  during  the  CHAP. 
preceding  year,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pompeia,  as  x*x'  . 
being  wife  to  one  of  the  Prsetors  in  office,,  to  cele- 
brate, at  her  houfe,  the  feftival  of  a  certain  female 
deity  *  worlhipped  by  the  Romans  ;  and  at  whole 
rites  women  alone  were  admitted.  Every  male 
domeftic,  even  the  hufband,  was  obliged  to  abfent 
himfelf  from  home  while  the  rites  were  admi- 
niftered.  Clodius  took  this,  opportunity  to  carry 
on  his  intrigue ;  put  himfelf  in  a  female  drefs, 
and,  being  young  and  of  an  effeminate  afped,  ex- 
pe&ed  to,pafs  for  a  woman  3.  Pompeia  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  apprifed  of  the  defign,  and  to  have 
ftationed  a  female  (lave  to  receive  and  conduct  her 
paramour  through  the  apartments.  But  being 
met  by  another  Have  who  was  not  in  the  fecret, 
his  voice  betrayed  him.  A  cry  of  amazement  and 
horror  was  immediately  communicated  through 
all  the  apartments,  and  the  occalion  of  it  difcovered 
to  the  matrons,  who  were  met  to  celebrate  the 
rites.  Clodius  efcaped,  but  not  without  being 
known.  The  college  of  Pontiffs  made  a  report, 
that  the  facred  rites  had  been  profaned.  The  Se- 
nate refolved,  that  inquiry  fhould  be  made  into 
the  grounds  of  the  fcandal ;  and  that  the  People 
mould  be  moved  to  authorife  the  Praetor  in  of- 
fice to  fcleft,  without  drawing  lots,  proper  judges 
for  the  trial  of  the  accufed. 

Clodius, 

I  Plutarch,  in  Czfajre,  edit.  Lend.  p.  109. 

i  Called  the  Bona  &.  Dea. 

3  Cicero  ad  Auicujn,  lib.  i.  ep.  12,  13. 
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CHAP.      Clodius,  by  the  fufpicion  of  an  inceftuous  com- 

XIX 

u— v-L.  merce  with  his  own  filter,  the  wife  of  Lucullus; 
by  his  perfidy  in  feducing  the  troops  of  that  ge- 
neral to  mutiny,  and  by  his  profligacy  on  every 
occalion,  had  incurred  a  general  deteftation  ;  and 
many  of  the  Senators,  as  the  likelieft  way  of  re- 
moving him  from  the  commonwealth,  combined 
jn  urging  the  prefent  profecution  againft  him. 

He  himfelf,  forefeeing  the  ftorm,  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
filence  the  voice  of  infamy,  by  profeffing  extraordi- 
nary zeal  for  the  People,  and  vehement  oppofition 
to  the  Senate.  Thefe  parties  accordingly  became 
interefted  in  the  iffue  of  his  caufe.  The  popular 
leaders  endeavoured  to  preferve  him  as  an  ufeful 
inftrument,  and  the  Senate  to  remove  him,  as  a 
vile  and  dangerous  tool,  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Even  Casfar,  though  perfonally  infulted, 
and  fo  far  moved  by  the  fcandal  which  had  been 
given  in  his  own  houfe  as  to  part  with  his  wife, 
ilill  affected  to  confider  as  groundlefs  the  charge 
vyhich  was  laid  againft  Clodius  ;  and  being  alked, 
why  he  had  parted  with  a  woman  who,  upon 
this  fuppofition,  muft  appear  to  be  innocent,  faid, 
that  his  wife  muft  not  only  be  innocent,  but  above 
imputation.  Pompey,  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
declined  to  favour  either  party  ;  but  being  called 
upon  in  the  afiembly  of  the  People  to  declare 
his  opinion,  whether  this  trial  mould  proceed 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate  ;  made  a 
long  fpeech,  full  of  refpecl:  to  the  Nobles,  and  of 

fubmiffion 
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fubmiffion  to  the  Senate,  whofe  authority,  in  all  'CHAP. 

XIX 

queftions  of  this  fort,  he  faid,  fhould  ever  with  «— . v— • 
him  have  the  greateft  weight.  He  afterwards,  in 
the  Senate  itfelf,  being  called  upon  by  Meflala  the 
Gonful,  delivered  himfelf  to  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
and  when  he  had  done,  whifpered  Cicero,  who  fat 
by  him,  that  he  thought  he  had  now  fufficiently  ex- 
plained himfelf;  intimating  probably,  that  he  meant 
to  comprehend,  in  this  declaration,  alfo  his  judg- 
ment with  refpect  to  all  the  acts  of  the  Senate  which;  „ 
had  pafled  relating  to  the  accomplices  of  Cataline  ' . 
The  Conful  Pifo  was  inftructed  to  carry  to  the 
People,  for  their  affent,  an  act  for  the  better  con- 
duct of  the  trial  of  Clodius,  difpenfing  with  the 
ufual  mode  of  draughting  the  judges  by  lot,  and 
authorising  the  Praetor  to  felect  them,  that  he 
might  name  the  more  refpectable  perfons.  On  the 
day  on  which  this  motion  was  to  be  made,  a  nu- 
merous party  of  young  Nobility  appeared  for  the 
defendant.  His  hirelings  and  retainers  crowded 
the  Comitium.  Even  Pifo,  who  moved  the  que- 
ftion,  difluaded  the  People  from  palling  tfye  law, 
and  allowed  the  friends  of  Clodius  to  put  a  ridi- 
culous trick  on  the  afiembly,  by  diflributing  to  the 
People,  as  they  came  forward  to  vote,  two  ballots, 
which,  inftead  of  being,  as  ufual,  one  negative  and 
the  other  affirmative,  were  both  negative.  This 
trick  being  obferved,  Cato,  with  the  authority  of 
Tribune,  fufpended  the  ballot,  and  ilrongly  re- 
monilrated  agaipft  the  proceeding  of  the  Conful 2. 

In 

I  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  emit,  ij,  14.  t6. 
a  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  In  this  he  was  fupported  by  Hortenfms  and  Favo- 
nius.  The  aflembly  broke  up,  and  the  affair  again 
returned  to  the  Senate.  The  members  were  im- 
portuned by  Clodius,  who  caft  himfelf  at  their 
feet  as  they  entered ;  they,  neverthelefs,  confirmed 
their  former  refolution  by  a  majority  of  four  hun- 
dred to  fifteen1. 

Hortenfius,  however,  having  propofed  that,  in- 
ftead  of  the  motion  which  the  Confuls  had  been 
inftrudted  to  make  for  the  felection  of  the  judges, 
the  Tribune  Fulius  mould  move  the  People  to 
grant  commifiion  for  the  trial,  leaving  the  judges, 
as  ufual,  to  be  drawn  by  lot ;  an  edicl  was  accor- 
dingly framed  and  pa0ed  to  this  effecl:.  Horten  - 
ims,  who  conducted  the  trial,  was  confident  that 
no  jury  could  acquit  the  accufed.  And  the  court, 
in  all  their  proceedings,  feemed  at  firft  inclined  to 
feverity.  They  even  applied  for  a  guard  to  pro- 
tect their  perfons  againft  the  partizans  of  the  cri-  . 
minal ;  but  the  majority,  neverthelefs,  it  was  alle- 
ged, fuffered  themfelves  to  be  corrupted,  or  took 
money  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial.  Of  fifty-fix 
judges  that  were  inclofed,  twenty-five  gave  their 
voice  to*condemn,  and  thirty-one  to  acquit.  Ca- 
tulus,  on  this  occafion,  afked  the  majority  to  what 
purpofe  they  had  defired  a  guard  ?  "  Was  it,"  he 
faid,  with  a  farcafm,  which  modern  juries  could 
ill  endure,  "  to  fecure  the  money  you  expecled  to 
"  receive  for  your  votes  *?" 

Soon  after  this  judgment  the  Senate  refolved 
that   inquiry  mould  be  made   concerning   thofe 

judges 

I  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  epift.  13,  14,  t6. 
>Dio.  CaiT.  lib  xxxvii.     c.  46.     Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  1 6. 
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judges  who  had  been  corrupted  in  the  trial.    And  CHAP. 
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by  this  refolution  gave  a  general  offence  to  the .        '   ^ 
Equeftrian  order,  who  conlidered  it  as  an  imputa- 
tion on  their  whole  body  * . 

Pompey,  in  the  courfe  of  this  tranfa&ion,  had 
been  obliged  to  declare  himfelf  for  the  Senate ; 
but  his  objeft  was  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all 
parties,  and  to  manage  his  intereft,  by  having  fome 
of  his  creatures  always  chofen  into  the  highefl  of- 
fices of  State.  He  offered,  as  candidate  for  the  Con- 
fulate  of  the  following  year,  Afranius,  one  of  his 
dependants,  who  is  reprefented  by  Cicero  as  a  per- 
fon  of  mean  character,  and  who,  having  no  per- 
ibnal  dignity,  nor  any  credit  with  the  People,  was 
to  be  fupported  in  his  canvafs  by  money  alone. 
Pompey  himfelf,  and  the  Conful  Pifo,  openly  em- 
ployed bribery  in  obtaining  votes  in  his  favour  '. 

A  variety  of  refolutions  were  obtained  in  the 
Senate  to  reftrain  thefe  practices.  Two  of  them 
were  propofed  by  Cato  and  Domitius.  The  firft  was 
levelled  againft  the  Conful  Pifo  himfelf,  and  gave 
permiffion,  on  the  fufpicion  of  illicit  practices  re- 
fpefting  elections,  to  vifit  the  houfe  even  of  a  magi- 
ftrate.  By  the  other  it  was  declared,  that  all  thofe 
who  were  found  diftributing  money  to  the  People 
Ihould  be  confidered  as  enemies  to  their  country  3. 

The  Senate,  at  the  fame  time,  encouraged  Lur- 
co,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  to  propofe  a.  new  claufe 
to  corroborate  the  laws  againft  bribery.  By  this 

claufe 

i  Dio.  CafT.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  46.     Cicero  ad  Art.  lib.  i.  ep.  17. 
i  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib  i.  ep.  16. 
3  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  claufe  promifes  of  money  made  to  the  People,  if 
,  x^'  .  not  performed,  did  not  infer  guilt ;  but,  if  per- 
formed, fubjected  the  guilty  perfon  from  thence- 
forward to  pay  to  each  of  the  Tribes  an  annual 
tax  of  three  thoufand  Roman  money,  or  about 
twenty-four  pounds  fterling ;  and  there  being 
thirty-five  Tribes,  this  tax  amounted  in  all  to  about 
eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  our  money. 
That  the  Tribune  might  not  be  interrupted  in 
carrying  this  law,  the  Senate  farther  refolved,  that 
the  formalities  or  reftrictions  of  the  Lex  JElia  and 
Fufia1  mould  not  be  oppofed  to  him*.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  liberality  or  other  influ- 
ence of  Pompey  prevailed  againil  thefe  precau- 
tions, as  Afranius  was  elected,  together  with  (^ 
Caecilius  Metelius  Celer. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  thefe  officers  the  far- 
mers of  the  revenue  of  Aiia,  fupported  by  the 
whole  Equeftrian  order,  complained,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  of  the  terms  of  their  contract,  in 
which  they  alleged  that  they  had  greatly  exceeded 
what  the  funds  of  that  province  could  afford,  and 
made  application  to  the  Senate  for  relief.  Their 
plea  was  contefted  for  fome  months  with  great 
animofity  on  both  fides  3 . 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  the  new  Confuls,  feveral 
other  matters,  tending  to  innovation  and  public 
diilurbance,  were  introduced.  Metelius  Nepos, 
late  Tribune,  being  now  in  the  office  of  Praetor, 

procured 

i  Thefe  were  formalitiw  and  reitrictions  provided  to  check  the  precipi- 
tate pafling  of  laws. 

a  Cicer.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  ep.  i5. 
$  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  17,  18. 
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procured  a  law  to  abolifh  the  cuftoms  payable  at  CHAP. 
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any  of  the  ports  of  Italy.  The  Romans,  as  has »_ _vlL-i 
been  obferved,  upon  the  acceffion  of  wealth  de- 
rived from  Macedonia,  had  exempted  themfelves 
from  all  the  antient  aiTerTments,  and  they  now 
completed  the  exemption  of  all  the  Italians  from 
every  tax  befides  that  of  quit-rents  for  public 
lands,  and  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  value  of 
flaves  when  fold  or  emancipated.  They  were  be- 
come the  fovereigns  of  a  great  empire,  and  as  fuch, 
thought  themfelves  entitled  to  receive,  not  obliged 
to  pay,  contributions  l . 

The  Tribune  Herennius,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  a  motion  for  an  aft  to  enable  Publius  Clo- 
dius  to  be  adopted  into  a  Plebeian  family,  which, 
though  an  act  of  a  more  private  nature  than  any 
of  the  former,  tended  ftill  more  to  embroil  the 
parties  of  the  Senate  and  the  People.  This  fac- 
tious and  profligate  perfon  had  entertained  great 
refentments  againft  many  of  the  Senators  on  ac- 
count of  the  profecution  he  had  lately  incurred, 
and  againft  Cicero  in  particular,  who,  having  been 
called  as  an  evidence  on  his  trial,  gave  a  very  un- 
favourable account  of  his  character.  The  fum- 
mary  proceedings  againft  the  accomplices  of  Cata- 
line,  in  which  Cicero  prefided  as  Conful,  expofed 
him  to  the  refentment  of  the  popular  faction  ;  and 
Clodius  now  propofed  to  qualify  himielf  to  be 
elected  Tribune  of  the  People,  in  order  to  wreck 
his  vengeance  on  that  magiftrate  in  particular,  as 

well 

i  Cicero  ad  Att  lib   ii.  ep.  :5.   Dio.  CaT.  lib.  xivii.  c.  ex. 
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CHAP,  well  as  on  the  other  abettors  of  the  Senatorial* 
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.  ^  '  .  party.  The  motion,  however,  for  the  prefent  was 
rejected,  though  not  finally  dropt,  either  by  Clodius 
himfelf,  or  by  the  popular  fadtion,  whofe  caufe  he 
profefied  to  efpoufe  *. 

Two  other  motions  were  made  in  which  Pom- 
pey  was  deeply  interefted :  one,  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm all  his  afts  in  the  province  of  Afia  :  another, 
to  procure  fettlements  for  the  veterans  who  had 
ierved  under  his  command.  The  firft,  as  it  im- 
plied a  reflection  on  Lucullus,  many  of  whofe 
judgments  Pompey  had  reverfed,  roufed  this  ftatef- 
man  from  the  care  of  his  houfehold  and  his  table, 
to  that  of  the  republic  a.  He  oppofed  this  mo- 
tion with  vigour,  and  infilled  that  the  ac~ts  of  Pom- 
pey Ihould  be  feparately  examined,  and  not  con- 
firmed in  a  iingle  vote.  In  this  he  was  fupported 
by  Catulus,  by  Cato,  by  the  Conful  Metellus,  and 
by  the  Senate  in  general.  Afranius,  though  vett- 
ed with  the  Confulate,  and  acting  almoft  as  the  a- 
gent  of  Pompey,  had  neither  dignity  nor  force  to 
fupport  fuch  a  meafure ;  and  Pompey,  finding  it 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  declined  carrying  it  to  the 
People  J. 

The  other  propofal,  relating  to  the  allotment  of 
fettlements  for  the  foldiers  of  Pompey,  was,  by  L. 
Flavius,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  moved  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  People,  under  the  title  of  an  Agrarian 
Law.  In  this  adl,  to  guard  againft  the  imputation  of 

partiality 

i  Dio.  Caff  lib.  xxxvji.  c.  51. 

i  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo,  edit.  Load.  J>.  197. 

5  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  49. 
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partiality  to  any  particular  clafs,  certain  means  of  c  H  A  p. 

\  rx^ 
relief  were  projected  for  the  indigent  citizens  in  ge-  .   '  ^  '  - 

neral ' ;  and,  to  enable  the  commonwealth  to  extend 
its  bounty,  it  was  propofed  firft  of  all  to  revoke 
the  conveyance  of  certain  lands,  which,  having  be- 
longed to  the  public  in  the  Confulate  of  P.  Mu- 
cius  and  L.  Calpurnius,  were  fold  by  the  Senate ; 
and  that  the  price  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  pur- 
chafers.  It  was  propofed,  likewife,  to  feize  cer- 
tain lands  which  had  been  confifcated  by  Sylla, 
but  not  appropriated  to  any  particular  ufe  -,  and 
to  allot,  during  five  years,  the  fruits  of  the  recent 
conquefts  in  Alia  to  purchafe  fettlements,  which 
fhould  be  diftributed  in  terms  of  this  act  *. 

The  Conful  Metellus  Celer,  fupported  by  the  Se- 
nate, ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  paffing  of  this  law. 
But  the  Tribune  perfifted  with  great  obflinacy,  and, 
to  remove  the  obftruction  he  met  with,  committed 
the  Conful  to  prifon.  The  wholei  Senate  would 
have  attended  him  thither,  and  numbers  accord- 
ingly crowded  to  the  place,  when  the  Tribune, 
vefted  with  the  facred  defences  of  his  perfon,  to 
bar  their  way,  planted  his  ftool  or  chair  of  office 
in  the  door  of  the  prifon  ;  and,  having  feated  him- 
felf  upon  it,  "  This  way,"  he  faid,  "  you  cannot 
"  pafs  ;  if  you  mean  to  enter,  you  muft  pierce 
"  through  the  walls  3  ."  He  declared  his  refolu- 
lion  to  remain  all  night  where  he  fat.  The  par- 
ties were  collecting  their  ftrength,  and  matters  were 

VOL.  II.  C  c  likely 

T  Dib,  lib.  I.  i  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib,  i.  ep   19. 
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CHAP.  likely  to  end  in  greater  extremities  than  fuited  the 
.  X*X|  indirect  and  cautious  conduct  of  Pompey.  This 
politician,  although  he  engaged  all  his  friends  to 
fupport  the  motion  of  Flavins,  affected  to  have  no 
part  in  the  meafure,  and  now  probably  in  fecret 
inftructed  the  Tribune  to  remove  from  the  doors 
of  the  prifon.  This  at  leaft  might  be  fufpected 
from  the  fudden  refolution  of  the  Tribune,  to  give 
way,  faying  that  he  did  fo  at  the  requeil  of  the 
prifoner,  who  begged  for  his  liberty *. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  Pompey,  on  this  occafion,  fe- 
verely  felt  the  checks  which  his  ambition  received 
from  the  Senate  ;  that  he  regretted,  for  a  moment, 
the  difmiflion  of  his  army,  and  wifhed  himfelf  in- 
condition  to  enforce  what  his  craft  or  his  artifice 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain.  The  error  he  had 
committed  in  religning  the  fword,  if  he  conceived 
it  as  fuch,  might  have  Hill  been  corrected  by  reco- 
vering the  poffeffion  of  fome  conliderable  province, 
which  would  have  given  him  the  command  of  an 
army  and  of  proper  refources  to  fupport  his  power. 
He,  neverthelefs,  appears  to-  have  preferred  the 
fcene  of  intrigue  in  the  city  and  the  capital  of  the 
empire  j  a  choice  in  which  he  was  probably  con- 
firmed by  Caefar,  who  profeffed  great  attachment 
to  him,  and  who  was  about  this  time  returned 
from  the  government  which  he  held  as  Propraetor 
in  Lutitania. 

This  officer,  according  to  Dio,  had  found  fome 
pretence  for  a  war  with  the  nations  on  the  fron-. 

tier 

Bio.  lib.  xxxvii.  p.  56, 
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'tier  of  the  Roman  province  ;  had  obliged  them  to  c  H  A  F. 
take  refuge  in  fome  of  the  iflarids  on  the  coaft,  and  ,_x*x'  . 
afterwards  fubdued  them  in  that  retreat.  His  object 
was  to  return  to  refign  his  command  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumph,  and  to  offer  him- 
felf  as  a  candidate  for  the  Confulmip  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  For  this  purpofe  he  quitted  his  province 
without  waiting  for  a  fuccefibr,  and,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Rome,  halted,  as  ufual,  with  the  enfigns  of 
his  military  rank  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  applied 
for  a  triumph;  and  at  the  fame  time  made  intereft 
for  votes  at  the  approaching  election  l.  The  Se- 
nate, and  the  friends  of  the  republic  in  general, 
were  already  become  extremely  jealous  of  his  de- 
ligns,  and  of  his  credit  with  the  People.  From  a  li- 
bertine he  was  become  an  ardent  politician,  feemed 
to  have  no  paflion  but  emulation  or  animofity  to  the 
more  refpectable  orders  of  the  State  ;  without  com- 
mitting himfelf,  he  had  abetted  every  factious  lead- 
er againft  them,  and  feemed  to  be  indifferent  to 
confideration  or  honours,  except  fo  far  as  they 
led  to  power.  Cicero  and  Cato  were  at  this  time 
the  principal,  or  moft  confpicuous,  members  of  the 
Senate.  The  firft  was  poflefled  of  confular  rank, 
great  ingenuity,  wit,  and  accomplimed  talents : 
the  other,  poflefled  of  great  abilities  and  an  in- 
flexible refolution,  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  re- 
public with  the  fame  ardour  that  others  difplay- 
ed  in  conducting  their  interefts  or  purfuing  their 
pleafuves.  He  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive 

C  c  2  in 
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CHAP,  in  Csefar,  long  before  the  Senate  in  general  was  a- 
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»-.  ^  •  larmed,  a  difpofition  to  vilify  the  ariftocracy,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  needy  and  profligate  citizens, 
to  make  a  prey  of  the  republic.  Under  this  ap- 
prehenfion,  he  oppofed  him  with  a  degree  of  keen- 
nefs  which  Csefar  endeavoured  to  reprefent  as  a 
mere  perfonal  hatred  or  animofity  to  hiinfelf. 

The  Senators,  in  general,  now  aware  of  their 
danger  from  Caefar,  were  difpofed  to  refill  his  ap- 
plications, whether  made  for  honours  or  for  pub- 
lic truft.  They,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  difputed 
his  pretenfions  to  a  triumph  ;  and,  while  he  re- 
mained  without  the  city  in  expectation  of  this  ho- 
nour, refufed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  admit  him  on  the  lift  of  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Conful.  But  the  day  of  election 
being  fixed,  Caefar,  without  hefitation,  preferred 
the  confulate  to  the  triumph,  laid  frown  the  en- 
ligns  of  his  late  military  character,  aiiumed  the 
gown,  and  entered  the  city  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Confulfhip  ". 

'  The  People  were  at  this  time  divided  into  a 
variety  of  factions.  Pompey  and  Crafius  diftruited 
each  other,  and  both  were  jealous  of  Caefar.  Their 
divifions  (trengthened  the  party  of  the  Senate,  and 
furnifhed  that  body  with  the  means  of  thwarting 
feparately  many  of  their  ambitious  defigns.  This 
Caefar  had  long  perceived,  and  had  paid  his  court 
both  to  Pompey  and  to  CrafTus,  in  order  to  hinder 
their  joining  the  Senate  againft  him.  The. expe- 
dience 

i  Sucton.  in  Csefare,  c.  18.     Dio.  lib,  xxxvii.  c.  54, 
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dience  of  this  precaution  now  appeared  more  clear-  CHAP. 
ly  than  ever,  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  feparate- .  Xy" '  , 
ly  reprefented  to  thefe  rivals  the  advantage  which 
their  enemies  derived  from  their  mifunderftand- 
ing,  and  the  eafe  with  which,  if  united,  they  might 
concert  among  themfelves  all  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
public, gratify  every  friend,  and  difappoint  every 
enemy.  Upon  this  reprefentation,  Pompey  and 
Craffus  were  reconciled,  and  agreed  to  adt  in  con- 
cert with  Caefar,  and  in  particular  to  fupport  him 
in  his  pretenlions  at  the  approaching  elections  ' . 

This  private  combination,  which  remained  fome 
time  a  fecret,  was  afterwards,  by  a  kind  of  mock- 
ery, called  the  Triumvirate,  alluding  to  the  de- 
fignation  by  which  certain  collegiate  offices  were 
known,  derived  from  the  numbers  which  were 
joined  in  the  commiflion  *.  In  the  mean  time, 
thefe  leaders  of  fuppofed  oppolite  factions,  in  abat- 
ing their  violence  againft  one  another,  took  a  fa- 
vourable afpecl:  of  moderation  and  candour.  They 
paid  their  court  feparately  to  perfons  whom  they 
wifhed  to  gain,  and  flattered  them  with  hopes  of 
being  able  to  heal  the  divifions  of  their  country. 
This  fort  of  court  they  paid  in  particular  to  Ci- 
cero ;  and  by  their  flatteries,  and  real  or  pretend- 
ed admiration  of  his  talents,  feem  to  have  got 
entire  pofleffion  of  his  mind.  Pompey  affedted  ta 
place  the  merits  of  Cicero  greatly  above  his  own. 

C  c  3  "I, 

i  Dio.  CaSF.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  54,  55.     Pluurcb.  in  Poropeio,  Csefare,  Sc 
Craflfo. 

i  As  the  DeccniTir?,  Septemvirs,  Sec. 
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CHAP.  "  I,  indeed,"  he  faid,  "have  ferved  my  country, 
..  Xlyx'   i  "  but  this  man  has  preferved  it  *."     At  this  time 
it  appeared  that  Cicero,  though  a  fine  genius,  was 
but  a  weak  man.    The  Senators,  with  whom  he 
had   hitherto   acted,   wrere   alarmed :    Atticus,   it 
feems,  had  taxed  him  with  leaving  his  party,  to 
commit  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
In  his  anfwer  to  this  imputation,  he  feems  to  have 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  had  made  an  acquiiition 
of  Pompey,  not  furrendered  himfelf  into  his  power; 
at  leaft,  that  he  had  reclaimed  or  diverted  him 
from  the  dangerous  projects  in  which  he  had  been 
lately  engaged,  and  that  he  thought  himfelf  like- 
ly to  fucceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  Caefar : 
fo  much,  that  he  triumphed  in  the  fuperiority  of 
his  own  conduct  to  that  of  Cato,  who,  by  his  au- 
flfcrity  and  vehemence,  he  faid,  had  alienated  the 
minds  of  men  otherwife  well  difpofed  to  the  re- 
public %   "  While  I,"  he  faid,  "  by  a  little  dif- 
"  cretion,  difarm,  or  even  reclaim  its  enemies  3." 

Few  perfons,  where  his  vanity  did  not  blind 
him,  were  poffeffed  of  more  penetration  than  Ci- 
cero ;  but  it  will  afterwards  appear  how  egregi- 
ouily  he  was  miftaken  on  this  occalion  ;  he  chofe 
not  to  fee  what  checked  his  vain  glory,  or  pre- 
vented his  enjoying  the  court  which  was  paid  to 

him 

I   Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib,  ii.  epift.  i. 

i  Alluding  to  the  oppofition  which  Cato  gave  to  the  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue, in  their  petition  for  an  abatement  of  their  rent.  But  Cato  followed  his 
judgment  in  this  matter  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  prefer  the  judgment  of 
Cicero  to  his. 

3  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii.  epift.  i. 
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him  by  fuch  eminent  men  as  Pompey  and  Casfar. 
His  own  importance,  for  the  mofl  part,  intercep- 
ted  every  other  object  from  his  view,  and  made 
him  the  dupe  of  every  perfon  who  profefied  to 
admire  him,  and  incapable  of  any  ferious  regard 
for  any  one  who  did  not  pay  him,  on  every  oc- 
calion,  the  expected  tribute  of  praife  ;  a  defcrip- 
tion  under  which  Cato,  though  his  mod  iincere 
well-wifher  and  friend,  appears  at  this  time  to 
have  fallen. 

Caefar,  to  the  other  arts  which  he  employed  to 
fecure  his  election,  added  the  ufe  of  money,  which 
he  obtained  by  joining  his  intereft,  in  oppofition 
to  Bibulus,  with  that  of  Lucceius,  another  of  the 
candidates  poflefled  of  great  wealth.  He  himfelf 
having  fquandered  his  fortune,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  was  Hill  greatly  in  debt,  and  Lucceius 
willingly  furnifhed  the  money  that  was  given  to 
the  People  in  the  name  of  both.  This  illegal 
proceeding,  together  with  the  menacing  concerts 
of  which  he  began  to  be  fufpected  with  Pompey 
and  CralTus,  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
republic.  They  determined  to  fupport  Bibulus 
againll  Lucceius ;  and,  in  order  to  give  Caefar  a 
colleague  who  might  occafionally  oppoie  his  dan- 
gerous intentions,  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
contribute  fums  of  money,  and  to  bid  for .  votes 
as  h'igh  as  their  opponents.  In  this  crrfis,  it  is 
faid,  that  even  Cato  owned  it  was  meritorious  to 
bribe  r. 

C  c  4  During 

j  Sueton.  in  Caio  Csfare^  c.  six'.     Appiaa.  dc  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 


CHAP.  During  the  dependence  of  this  conteft,  the  Se- 
.  XIyX'  .  nate,  by  the  death  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  was  depri- 
ved of  an  able  member,  and  the  People  of  a  fel- 
low-citizen of  great  integrity,  moderation,  forti- 
tude, and  ability ;  a  model  of  what  the  Romans 
in  this  age  Ihould  have  been,  in  order  to  have 
preferved  the  State.  He  partook  with  Cato  in 
the  averfion  \yhich  Caefar  bore  to  the  moft  refpec- 
table  members  and  beft  fupports  of  the  Senate,  and 
would  "probably  have  taken  part  with  him  likewife 
in  the  continual  efforts  he  made  to  maintain  its  au- 
thority. The  ariftocratical  party,  notwithftanding 
this  lofs,  prevailed  in  carrying  the  election  of  Bi- 
bulus  againft  Lucceius  ;  and  though  they  could 
not  exclude  Caefar  from  the  office  of  Conful,  they 
hoped,  by  means  of  his  colleague,  to  oppofe  and 
to  fruftrate  his  deiigns  ' . 

Caefar,  w^ell  aware  of  their  purpofe,  opened  his 
administration  with  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  unanimity, 
and  recommending  good  agreement  between  thofe 
who  were  joined  in  any  public  truft.  While  he 
meant  to  vilify  the  Senate,  and  to  fofter  every  dif- 
orderly  party  againft  them,  he  guarded  his  own 
behaviour,  at  leaft  in  the  firft  period  of  his  Con- 
fulfhip,  with  every  appearance  of  moderation  and 
candour,  paid  his  court  not  only  to  leaders  of  fac- 
tion, but  to  perfons  of  every  condition  ;  and  while 
he  took  care  to  efpoufe  the  popular  fide  in  every 
queftion,  was  aftive  likewife  in  deviling  regula- 
tions for  the  better  government  of  the  Empire  :  fo 

that 

7  Plutarch.  Appian,  Dio.  Sueton.  &c.     < 
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that  the  Senate,  however  inclined  to  counteract  CHAP. 

YTTT 

his  defigns,  as  calculated  to  raife  himfelf  on  the ,_  y  '  . 
ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  could  fcarcely,  with 
a  good  grace,  oppofe  him  in  any  particular  mea- 
fure.  He  fet  out  with  a  project  for  the  relief  of 
fuch  indigent  citizens  as  had  numerous  families, 
including  the  veterans  and  difbanded  foldiers  of 
Pompey ;  thefe  he  propofed  to  fettle  on  fome  of  the 
public  lands  in  Italy.  He  gave  out  that  ke  ex- 
peeled  the  concurrence  of  Cicero  in  this  meafure, 
fent  him  a  meffage  by  Balbus ' ,  with  aflurances 
that  he  meant  to  confult  with  Pompey  and  himfelf  in 
all  matters  of  importance,  and  that  he  had  hopes  of 
bringing  Crafflis  a/fo  into  the  fame  mind :  words, 
from  which  it  is  manifeft  that  the  coalition  of 
thefe  perfons  was  not  yet  publicly  known.  "  What 
<s  a  fine  profpect  I  have  before  me,"  fays  Cicero 
to  Atticus ;  "  a  perfect  union  with  Pompey,  even 
"  with  Caefar  if  I  pleafe  ;  peace  with  my  enemies, 
"  and  tranquility  in  my  old  age."  But  his  heart 
foon  after  mifgave  him ;  the  honours  of  his  for- 
mer life  recurred  to  his  mind.  With  his  eminent 
talents,  he  was  deftined  to  tranfmit  a  more  honeft 
fame  to  pofterity,  and  to  become  the  lamented 
victim  of  his  country's  betrayers,  not  the  deteftate 
aflbciate  of  their  crimes 2. 

This  Confulate  is  diflinguimedby  the  pafling  of 
many  laws,  particularly  this,  which  was  devifed,§)r 
the  fettlement  of  citizens  on  certain  parts  of  the  pu- 
blic 

1  Dio  Caff.  lib.  viii.'  inltio.     Plutarch,  in  Csefare.    In  Pompeio,  Lucullo, 
Catone,  &c.  &c.  Sueton.  in  Cafare.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 

2  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii.  ep.  3. 
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CHAP,  blic  domain ;  and  therefore  known  by  the  title  of 

XIX. 

•  an  Agrarian  Law.     On  this  aft  Caefar  was  to  reft 

his  popularity,  and  his  triumph  over  the  Senate. 
He  gave  out  that  he  was  to  make  a  provifion  for 
twenty  thoufand  citizens,  without  any  burden  to 
the  revenue.  But  he  well  knew  that  his  antago- 
nifts  .would  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  meafure, 
or  not  fuffer  it  to  pafs  without  oppofition ;  and  he 
affected  great  moderation  in  the  general  purpofe, 
and  in  framing  every  part  of  his  plan ;  affecling 
folicitude  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  Senate ; 
but,  in  reality,  to  make  their  oppofition  appear  the 
more  unreafonable  and  the  more  odious  to  the 
People.  He  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
ftrip  the  revenue  of  any  branch  that  was  known 
to  carry  profit  to  the  public,  nor  to  make  any  par- 
tial diftribution  in  favour  of  his  friends ;  that  he 
only  meant  to  plant  with  inhabitants  certain  un- 
profitable wades,  and  to  provide  for  a  number  of 
citizens,  who,  being  indigent  and  uneafy  in  their 
circumflances,  filled  the  city  itfelf  with  frequent 
diforders  and  tumults  ;  and  that  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed a  ftep  without  confulting  the  Senate,  and  every 
perfon  of  credit  and  authority  in  the  State. 

In  a  way  to  fave  thefe  appearances,  and  with 
thefe  profeffions,  Caefar  formed  the  firft  draught 
of  an  act  which  he  brought  to  the  Senate  for  their 
approbation,  and1  in  hopes  to  obtain  their  fupport 
in  propofing  it  to  the  People.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  topics  on  which  to  oppofe  a  meafure  ib  plau- 
lible,  and  conducted  with  fo  much  appearance  of 

moderation 
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moderation  and  candour.  But  the  tendency  of  the  CHAP. 

XIX 

ad:  itfelf  was  evidently  not  to  promote  the  peace  w_vl— » 
of*  the  commonwealth,  but  to  conftitute  a  merit 
in  the  perfonwho  procured  it,  and  to  confer  high 
meafures  of  power  on  thofe  who  were  to  be  ia- 
trufled  with  its  execution. 

In  great  and  populous  cities  indigent  citizens 
are  ever  likely  to  be  numerous,   and   would  be 
more  fo,  if  the  idle  and  profligate  were  taught  to 
hope   for  bounties  and  gratuitous  proviiions,   to 
quiet  their  clamours  and  to  fupprefs  their  difor- 
ders.     If  men  were  to  have  eftates  in  the  country 
becaufe  they  are  factious  and  turbulent  in  the  city, 
it  is  evident  that  public  lands,  arid  all  the  refour- 
ces  of  the  moil   profperous   ftate,  would  not  be 
fufiicient  to  fupply  their  wants.     Commiffioners 
appointed  for  the  diftribution  of  fuch  public  fa- 
vours would   be   raifed   above   the  ordinary  ma- 
giftrates,  and  above  the  laws  of  their   country. 
They  might    reward    their    own   creatures,   and 
keep  the  citizens  in  general  in  a  ft  ate  of  ciepen- 
dence  on  their  will.     The  authors  of  fuch  pro- 
pofals,  while  they  were  urging  the  State  and  the 
people  to  ruin,  would  be  confidered  as  their  only 
patrons  and  friends.    "  It  is  not  this  law  I  dread," 
faid  Cato  ;  "  it  is  the  reward  expected  for  obtain- 
"  ing  it." 

Odious  as  the  tafk  of  oppofition  on  fuch  diffi- 
cult ground  might  appear  to  the  People,  this  Se- 
nator did  not  decline  it.  Being  aflced  his  opinion 
in  his  turn,  he  anfwered,  That  he  faw  no  occafion 

for 
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c  H  A  p.  for  the  change  that  was  now  propofed  in  the  ilate 
^-x*x  of  the  public  domains;  and  entered  on  an  argument 
with  which  he  meant  fo  to  exhauft  the  whole  time 
of  the  fitting,  as  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  co- 
ming to  a  queftion.  He  was  entitled,  by  his  pri- 
vilege as  a  member  in  that  arTembly,  to  fpeak  with- 
out interruption,  and  might,  if  he  chofe  to  conti- 
nue fpeaking,  perfift  until  all  the  members  had 
left  the  houfe.  Caefar  fufpeding  his  defign,  and 
finding  it  impoflible  otherwife  to  lilence  him,  or- 
dered him  into  cuftody.  The  whole  Senate  in- 
flantly  rofe  in  a  tumult.  "  Whither  go  you  be- 
"  fore  the  meeting  is  adjourned?"  faid  Caefar  to 
Petreius,  who  was  moving  from  his  fide.  "  I  go," 
laid  the  other,  "  into  confinement  with  Cato. 
"  With  him  a  prifon  is  preferable  to  a  place  in 
"  the  Senate  with  you."  The  greater  part  of  the 
members  were  actually  moving  away  with  Cato, 
and  Caefar  felt  himfelf  at  once  ftript  of  the  dif- 
guife  of  moderation  he  had  afTumed,  and  dreaded 
the  fpirit  which  he  faw  rifing  in  fo  numerous  a 
body  of  men,  who,  on  former  occafions,  had  main- 
tained their  authority  with  a  vigour  too  fatal  to 
thofe  who  oppofed  it.  He  had  relied  on  their 
want  of  decifion,  and  on  their  ignorance  of  their 
own  ftrength.  But  his  rafhnefs  broke  the  charm. 
He  wifhed  that  the  prifoner  would  procure  fome 
friend  among  the  Tribunes  to  interpofe  ;  but  Ca- 
to, feeing  him  embarrafled,  and  the  Senate  enga- 
ged in  the  caufe,  went  off  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
Liftor  without  any  figns  of  reluctance.  Casfar 

immediately 
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immediately  recolledling  himfelf,  and  never  hur-  CHAP. 

TTTY 

ried  too  far  by  any  paffion,  difpatched  a  Tribune  , 
of  his  own  party  with  fecret  directions  to  refcue 
the  prifoner  ;  and  this  being  done,  the  Senators 
again  returned  to  their  places.  "  I  meant,"  faid 
Caefar,  "  to  have  fubmitted  this  law  to  your  judg- 
"  ment  and  corre&ion  ;  but  if  you  throw  it  afide, 
"  the  People  fhall  take  it  up  '." 

Caefar,  upon  this  occafion,  increafed  his  own 
popularity,  and  diminiflied  that  of  his  enemies  in 
the  Senate,  who  were  fuppofed  in  this,  as  in  fome 
other  inftances,  to  withftand  with  keennefs  every 
meafure  that  was  devifed  for  the  comfort  of  the 
People.  The  imputations  caft  out  againft  him  by 
Cato  and  others,  were  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
malice  or  cynical  prejudices.  He  found  himfelf 
ilrong  enough  to  extend  his  bounty  to  the  People, 
fo  as  to  comprehend  the  lands  of  Campania,  which 
were  hitherto  conlidered  as  unalienable,  and  the 
richeft  demefne  of  the  public,  together  with  a 
valuable  diftrict  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vul- 
turnus  and  the  Sabbatus,  formerly  confecrated  to 
pious  ufes.  In  thefe  valuable  tra&s  of  land  there 
was  fufficient  fubjeft  for  an  ample  provifion  for 
the  foldiers  of  Pompey,  and  for  the  retainers  of 
thofe  who,  together  with  CrafTus  and  Caefar  him- 
felf, were  propofed  to  be  commiffioners  for  carry- 
ing this  law  into  execution. 

At  the  firft  afiembly  of  the  People,  C^efar  pro- 
pofed his  fcheme  to  impropriate  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania. 

i  Dio.  lib.  xrxviii.  c.  r,  t,  3.     Plutarch.  Sueton.  Appian,  &c. 
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CHAP,  pania,  with  the  above  additions ;  and  firft  of  all 

"Y  TY" 

.  -'-y-'_.  called  on  his  colleague  Bibulus  to  declare  his  mind 
on  the  fubject.  Bibulus  fpoke  his  dhTent ;  and  in 
vehement  terms  declared,  that  no  fuch  alienation 
of  the  public  demefne  (hould  be  made  in  his  Con- 
fulate.  Caefar  next  called  upon  Pompey,  though 
in  a  private  ftation  ;  and  the  audience,  ignorant 
of  the  concert  into  which  thefe  leaders  had  enter- 
ed, were  impatient  to  hear  this  oracle  on  the  fub- 
jecl  of  a  meafure  which  was  likely  to  elevate  a 
iuppofed  rival  fo  high  in  the  favour  of  the  People. 
To  the  furprife  of  all  who  were  prefent,  Pompey 
applauded  the  general  defign,  and,  in  a  fpeech  of 
coniiderable  length,  difcufied  all  the  claufes  of  the 
aft,  and  with  great  approbation  of  each.  When 
he  had  done  fpeaking,  Caefar,  alluding  to  what  had 
dropt  from  his  colleague,  and  affecting  to  fear  the 
.  interpofition  of  force ;  "  Will  you  fupport  us," 
he  faid  to  Pompey,  "  in  cafe  we  are  attacked  r" — 
"  If  any  one,"  faid  the  other,  "  (hall  lift  up  a 
"  fword  againft  you,  I  mail  lift  up  both  fword 
"  and  fhield1."  Craflus  being  called  upon,  alfo 
fpoke  to  the  fame  effect.  The  concurrence  of  all 
thefe  leaders  portended  the  unanimous  confent 
of  all  parties ;  and  a  day  being  fixed  for  finally 
deciding  the  queftion,  the  afTembly  adjourned. 

To  oppofe  a  meafure  fo  popular,  and  from  which 
fuch  numbers  had  great  expectations,  no  means 
remained  fo  likely  to  fucceed  as  fuperftition.  To 

this 

i  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.  Dio.  Caff.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  5. 
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this  aid  Bibulus  accordingly  had  recourfe,  and,-by  CHAP, 
virtue  of  the  authority  with  which  he  was  vefted, ._  v  '  > 
proclaimed  a  general  faft,  and  a  fufpenfion  for  the 
prefent  year  of  all  the  affairs  of  State.    The  defign 
of  this  fufpenfion,  and  the  extravagant  length  of 
time  to  which  it  was  extended,  probably  enabled  his 
colleague  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  to  proceed 
in  the  defign  of  putting  his  queftion,  as  if  no  fuch 
proclamation  had  been  iflued.     The  afiembly  was 
accordingly  fummoned  in  the  temple  of  Concord. 
Cnefar,  early  in  the  morning,  fecured  all  the  ave- 
nues and  the  fteps  of  the  portico,  where  he  had 
Vatinius,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  his  intereft,  and  even   in 
his  pay  ' ,  (lationed   with  a   party,   and  prepared 
to  take  the  odium  of  all  violent  meafures  on  him- 
felf.     Bibulus,  however,  attended  by  numbers  of 
the  Senate,  and  three  of  the  Tribunes,  who  were 
engaged,  by  their  negative,  to  put  a  flop  to  every 
proceeding,  came  into  the  place  of  afiembly,  with 
all  the  forms  of  office,  and  protefted  againft  the 
legality  of  any  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  time  of 
general  faft  ;  but  the  oppofite  party  being  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  temple,  forced  him  from  the  fteps,  broke 
the  enfigns  of  the  Lidtors,  wounded  the  Tribunes 
who  interpofed  in  his  defence,  and  effectually  re- 
moved all  farther  obftrudlion  to  their  own  defigns. 
The  queftion  then  being  -put,  the  law  patted  with- 
out 

I  Cicero  in  Vatitrium.  Caefar  was  reported  to  have  faid  at  Acquileia, 
fome  time  after  this  date,  when  Vatinius  was  disappointed  of  the  Edilefliip, 
that  he  had  no  bufinefs  with  honours,  being  intent  on  money  only  ;  and  that 
he  was  paid  for  all  hij  fei  vices  in  the  Tribunate. 
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CHAP,  out  oppofition,  including  a  claufe  to  oblige  every 

VTV 

^^^j  Senator,  under  pain  of  exile  or  death,  to  fwear  to 
the  obfervance  of  it. 

This  oath  was  probably  a  fnare  laid  by  Caefar 
for  the  moft  refolute  of  his  opponents,  like  that 
which  had  been  formerly  laid  by  Marius,  on  a  like 
occafion,  for  Metellus  Numidicus,  and  by  means 
of  which  that  virtuous  citizen  was  actually  for 
fome  time  removed  from  the  commonwealth  ' . 

Metellus  Celer,  the  late  Conful,  together  with 
Cato  and  Favonius,  unaware  of  the  fnare  which 
was  laid  for  them,  at  firft  declared  their  refolution 
not  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  any  fuch  ruin- 
ous law  ;  but,  on  farther  deliberation,  they  be- 
came fenfible  that  in  this  they  were  ferving  the 
caufe  of  their  enemies.  "  You  may  have  no  need 
"  of  Rome,"  faid  Cicero,  now  awake  from  his 
dream,  to  Cato,  "  and  may  go  into  exile  with 
"  pleafure ;  but  Rome  has  need  of  you.  Give 
"  not  fuch  a  victory  to  her  enemies  and  your  own." 
Upon  view  of  the  matter,  it  was  determined  to 
comply  *. 

Bibulus,  on  the  day  following  that  of  his  vio- 
lent expulfion  from  the  aflembly  of  the  People, 
convened  the  Senate,  reprefented  the  outrage  he 
had  received,  and  fubmitted  the  ftate  of  the  re- 
public to  their  confideration.  But  even  this  af- 
fembly,  though  confiding  of  above  fix  hundred  of 
the  moft  powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  not  deftitute 

even 

I  See  vol.  ii-  c.  13. 

a  Plutarch,  in  Catonc.     Appian.  de  Bell,  Civil,  lib,  ii. 
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even  of  perfpnal  courage,  were  declined  in  their  CHAP. 
fpirit,  and  became  averfe  to  exertions  of  vigour.  > — ^— » 
Being  occupied  with  their  villas,  their  equipages, 
and  the  other  appurtenances  of  wealth  and  of  high 
rank.    "  They  appear,"  faid  Cicero  upon  this  ocr.. 
cafion,  "  to  think,  that  even  if  the  republic  Ihould 
"  perilh,  they  will  be  able  to  preferve  their  fiih- 
"  ponds." 

The  Conful  Bibulus,  even  Cato,  though  far  re- 
moved from  any  ambiguity  of  conduct,  faw  no  poi- 
fibility  of  withftanding  the  torrent.  The  firft  re- 
tired to  his  own  houfe,  and  from  thenceforward 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term  in  office,  did  not 
perfonally  appear  in  his  public  character,  and  even 
Cato  abfented  himfelf  from  the  Senate x. 

While  Caefar  engrofled  the  full  exercife  of  the 
confular  power,  Bibulus  was  content  with  ifluing 
his  edicts  or  manifeftos  in  writing,  containing  pro- 
tefts,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  Hop  all  proceed- 
ings in  public  affairs  on  account  of  the  religious 
fail,  or  continuation  of  holidays,  which,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  commonwealth,  he  had  infti- 
tuted  to  reftrain  his  colleague.  In  thefe  writings, 
he  publifhed  violent  invectives  againlt  Csefar,  in 
which,  among  other  articles,  he  charged  him  with 
having  had  a  part  in  the  confpiracy  of  Cataline  *< 
The  Tribune  Vatinhis,  in  return,  iffued  a  warrant 
to  commit  the  Conful  Bibulus  to  prifon ;  and,  irr 
order  to  feize  his  perfon,  atternpted  to  break  into 

VOL.  II.  D  d  mV 

1  Cicero  pro  Sexto.     Plutarch,  in  Catone. 

2  Sueron.  ;n  C.  Carfare. 
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CHAP,  his  houfc  ;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled,  and  the  par- 

"VTV 

.  y ;  .  ties  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  this  Con- 
fulate,  in  the  fame  iituation  with  refpedt  to  each 
other. 

In  dating  the  year,  inflead  of  the  Confulate  of 
Caefar  and  Bibulus,  it  was  called  by  fome  wag  the 
Confulate  of  Julius  and  Caefar  ' .  This  able  ad- 
venturer, though  fufpeded  of  the  deepeft  defigns, 
Went  ftill  deeper  in  laying  his  meafures  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  them  than  his  keeneft  opponents  fup- 
pofed.  He  found  means  to  tie  up  every  hand  that 
Was  likely  to  be  lifted  up  againft  himfelf ;  as  thofc 
of  Pompey  and  Crafius,  by  their  fecret  agreement, 
of  which  the  articles  were  gradually  difclofed  in 
the  effect.  He  confirmed  to  Pompey  all  the  afts 
of  his  adminiftration  in  Alia,  and,  by  putting  him 
on  the  commifiion  far  dividing  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania, and  for  fettling  a  colony  at  Capua,  gave  him 
an  opportunity,  which  the  other  earneitly  deiired, 
of  providing  for  many  rreceffitous  citixens  of  his 
party.  He  flattered  CrafTus  fufficiently,  by  pla- 
cing him,  on  the  fame  commiffion,  and  by  admit- 
ting him  to  a  fuppofed  equal  participation  of  that 
political  confequence  which  the  Triumvirs  propo- 
fed  to  fecure  by  their  union.  He  gairted  the  E- 
queftrian  order,  by  granting  a  fuit  which  they  had 
long  in  dependence,  for  a  diminution  of  the  rents 
payable  by  the  revenue  farmers  in  Alia  *.  Thefe 
he  reduced  a  third  ;  and  by  this  aft,  acquired ^with 

that 

I  Sueton.  in  C.  Cxfare,  c.  to.    Dio.  Caff.  lib.  KJtrrii.  c.  6.  t. 

»  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  cp.  I.     Appisn.  dc  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  435. 
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that  order  of  men  the  character  of  great  liberality  CHAP. 

VT  V" 

and  candour.  He  himfelf  was  the  only  perfon  .__  "  T  ' '  . 
who,  in  appearance,  was  not  to  profit  by  thefe  ar- 
rangements. He  was  occupied,  as  his  retainers 
gave  out,  in  ferving  the  republic,  and  in  promot- 
ing his  friends ;  was  the  general  patron  of  the 
diftreffed  and  the  indigent,  and  had  nothing  to 
propofe  for  himfelf. 

With  his  confent,  and  under  his  authority,  Fu- 
fius,  one  of  the  Praetors,  and  Vatinius,  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  obtained  two  laws,  both  of  them  equi- 
table and  falutary :  the  firft,  relating  to  the  ufe  of 
the  ballot  in  the  Comitia,  or  aflembly  of  the  Peo- 
ple :  the  other,  relating  to  the  challenge  of  par- 
ties in  the  nomination  of  judges  or  juries.  The 
introduction  of  the  ballot  in  political  queftions  had 
greatly  weakened  the  influence  of  the  ariftocracy 
over  the  determinations  of  the  People  ;  and  refo 
lutions  were  frequently  carried  in  this  manner, 
which  no  party,  nor  any  particular  order  of  men, 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  as  their  measure. 
The  Nobles  imputed  abfurd  determinations  to  the 
majority  which  was  formed  by  the  People,  and 
thefe  in  their  turn  retorted  the  imputation.  To 
leave  no  doubt  in  fuch  matters  for  the  future,  Fu- 
lius  propofed,  that  the  feparate  orders  of  Patrician, 
Equeftrian,  and  Plebeian,  mould  ballot  apart  *. 
This  regulation  had  fome  tendency  to  reilore  the 
influence  of  the  fuperior  clafles. 

D  d  2  Vatinius 

t  Dio.  lib.  xxxviii.  c,  8, 
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CHAP.      Vatinius  propofed  that  in  criminal  adions,  when 

^_  -^  ^j  the  judges  were  drawn  by  lot,  the  defendant  and 

profecntors  might,  in  their  turns,  challenge,   or 

itrike  off  from  the  lift,  perfons  to  whom  they  took 

a  particular  exception  ' . 

Caefar  himfelf  was  bufy  in  devifing  new  regula- 
tions to  reform  the  mode  of  elections,  and  to  im- 
prove the  forms  of  bufinefs  in  fome  of  the  pub- 
lic departments.  By  one  of  his  ads  the^priefts 
were  to  be  eleded  agreeably  to  the  former  laws  of 
Atius  and  Domitius,  with  this  difference,  that  can- 
didates might  be  admitted  even  in  abfence.  By 
another  of  his  ads,  regular  journals  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  aiTemblies  of  the 
People,  and  all  their  proceedings  recorded  for  the 
infpedion  of  the  public.  By  a  third,  perfons  con- 
vided  of  treafon  were  fubjeded  to  new  penalties, 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  additional  reftraints 
in  the  exercife  of  their  power.  Such  officers  were 
not  allowed  to  receive  any  honorary  gift  from  their 
provinces,  until  their  fervices  being  conlidered  at 
Rome,  were  found  to  have  entitled  them  to  a  tri- 
umph *.  They  were  reftrained  from  encroaching 
on  the  right  of  any  State  or  principality  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  province.  They  were  obliged 
to  leave  copies  of  their  books  and  of  their  ads  at 
two  of  the  principal  towns  in  their  government  % 
and,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Rome,  to 
give  in  a  copy  of  the  fame  accounts  to  the  trea- 

fury. 

i  Dio.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  8.     Appian. 

i  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  v.  ep.  16.  &.  lib.  vi.  ep.  7. 

3  Cicero  ad  Famil.  lib.  ii.  ep.  17.  Sc  lib.  v.  ep.  ao. 
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fury.  They  were  doomed  to  make  reftitution  of  c  H  A  p. 
all  fubjeds  received  in  extortion,  not  only  by  them-  .  x^;  . 
felves,  but  by.  any  of  their  attendants  l. 

With ,-thefe,  ads  Caefar  adorned  his  Confulate, 
and  in  forue  meafure  difcountenanced  the  party 
which  was  difpofed  to  traduce  him.  He  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,.accufed  of  having  ftolen  from  the  trea- 
fury,  to,  which  he  had  accefs  in  the  capacity  of 
ConfuJ,  bars  of  gold  weighing  three  thoufand 
pondo,  and  of  having  concealed  the  theft,  by  fub- 
flituting  brafs  gilt,  and  of  the  fame  form,  in  its 
ftead  *. 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  for 
this  report,  it  foon  appeared  that  Caefar  had  ob- 
jects of  a  more  ferious  nature,  could  copy,  on  oc-i 
cation,  the  .example  of  Pompey,  and,  in  his  man- 
ner, caufe  what  was  perfonal  to  himfelf  to  be  pro- 
pofed  by  others,  whom,  Jie  might  be  free  to  fupport 
or  difavow  according  to.  the  reception  which  his 
propofal  mould  meet  from  ,the  public.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  now  conceived  the  defign  of  ha- 
ving a  military  force,  if  neceffary  to  fupport  his  pre  • 
tenlions  in  the  city.  Hitherto  kingly  power  be- 
ing odious  at  Rome,  whoever  had  afpired  to  it  had 
always  periihed  in  the  attempt,  and  the  mere  im- 
putation, however  fupported,  was  fatal.  The  molt 
profligate  party  among  the  populace  were  unable- 

.  D  d  3  or 

i_  Cicero,  in  Vatir.ium  pro  Sext. 

?  Sueton.  in  Jul.  c.  54.  Caefar  is  faid  to  have  fold  the  gold  bullion  Le 
brought  from  Spain  at  3000  H.  S.  or  about  25  1.  of  our  money  the  pondg, 
This  will  make  his  fuppofed  theft  about  75,000!. 


CHAP.  Or  unwilling  to  fupport  their  demagogues  to  this 

Vt\r 

.  '  T  '  .  extent ;  and  the  People  in  general  became  jealous 
of  their  moft  refpectable  citizens,  when  it  appear- 
ed that  merit  itfelf  approached  to  monarchical 
elevation.  Marius,  by  the  continued  pofleffion  of 
the  higheft  offices,  and  by  the  fupreme  command 
of  armies,  had  acquired  a  fpecies  of  fovereignty 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  relign.  ,  Cinna  came 
into  partnerfhip  with  Marius,  and  wifhed  to  go- 
vern after  his  deceafe.  Sylla,  to  avenge  his  owa 
wrongs  and  thofe  of  his  friends,  to  cut  off  a  profli- 
gate faction,  and  reftore  the  republic,  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  government.  He  led  his  army  againft 
ufurpers,  and  had  the  power  to  become  himfelf  the 
moft  fuccefsful  ufurper,  as  he  was  put  in  polfeffion 
of  a  fovereignty  which  he  no  doubt  might  have 
retained.  So  far  in  him,  therefore,  every  ambi- 
tious adventurer  found  a  model,  and  was  inftruc- 
ted  in  the  means  which  could  infure  to  a  fmgle 
perfon  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  Cataline,  with 
his  accomplices  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  by  means 
of  a  profligate  party  among  the  populace  or  citi- 
zens of  defperate  fortune,  had  vainly  attempted  to 
overturn  the  State,  or  ufurp  its  government f.  Cae- 
far  was  become  head  of  the  fame  party ;  but  an 
army  like  that  of  Sylla,  a  convenient  ftation,  and 
the  refources  of  a  great  province,  were  neceflary 
to  fupport  the  conteft,  and  to  carry  it  againft  his 

rivals, 

s  Speaking  of  the  imaginary  dan^r  to  a  State  of  being  overturned  by  the 
rabble  ;  we  might  as  much  fear,  faid  a  witty  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  that 
*  city  would  be  drowued  by  the  overflowing  of  its  own  kennt  Is. 
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rivals,  as  well  as  againft  the  republic  itfelf,  to  any  CHAP.. 
favourable  ifiue.  . 

1  he  republic  had  taken  many  precautions  to 
prevent  the  introduftion  of  military  power  at 
Rome.  Although  the  functions  of  State  and  of 
war  were  intrufted  to  the  fame  perfons,  yet  the 
civil  and  military  characters,  except  in  the  cafe  of 
a  Dictator,  were  never  united  at  once  in  the  fame 
perfon.  The  officer  of  State  refigned  his  civil 
power  before  he  became  a  foldier,  and  the  foldier 
was  obliged  to  lay  afide  his  military  enfigns  and 
charter  before  he  could  enter  the  city  j  and  if 
be  fued  for  a  triumph  in  his  military  form,  muft 
remain  without  the  walls  till  that  fu.it  was  dif- 
cufied.  The  command  of  armies  and  of  pro* 
vinces  in  the  perfon  of  any  officer  was  limited  to  a 
fingle  year  at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  the 
cominillion  were  not  exprefsly  prolonged,  it  was 
understood  to  expire,  and  to  devolve  on  a  fuccef- 
for  named  by  the  Senate. 

That  no  leader  of  party  might  have  an  army 
at  hand  to  overawe  the  republic,  no  military  fta- 
tion  was  fuppofed  to  exift  within  the  limits  of 
Italy.  The  purpofe,  however,  of  this  precaution 
was  in  fome  meafure  fruitrated  by  the  fituation 
of  a  province  in  which  an  army  was  kept  with- 
in the  Alps.  Italy  was  underftood  to  extend  on- 
ly from  the  fea  of  Tarentum  to  the  Arnus  and 
the  Rubicon :  beyond  thefe  boundaries,  on  the 
north  weft,  all  thofe  extenfive  and  rich  tracts  on 
both  fides  of  the  Apennines,  and  within  the  Alps, 

D  d  4  which 
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CHAP,  which  now  make  the  dutchies  of  Ferrara,  Bologna, 

"          " 

Modeno,  Milan,  the  States  of  Piedmont  and  Ve- 
nice, with  the  dutchy  of  Carniola,  and  the  whole 
of  Lombardy,  and  part  of  Tufcany,  were  con- 
lidered,  hot  as  Italy,  but  as  a  province  termed  the 
Ciialpine  Gaul,  and,  like  the  other  Roman  pro- 
vinces, was  to  be  held  by  a  military  officer,  fup- 
ported  by  an  army. 

This  then  was  the  moft  commodious  ftation  at 
which 'a  political  adventurer  might  unite  the  great- 
eft  advantages,  that  of  having  an  army  at  his  com- 
mand, and  that -of  being  fo  near  the  city  of  Rome, 
as  'not  only  to  influence  the  public  councils,  but 
to  be  able-alfo,  by  furprife,  to  occupy  the  feats  of 
government  whenever  his  defigns  were  ripe  for  fuch- 
an  attempt. 

Sylla  had  an  army  devoted  to  his  pleafure  ;  but, 
having  the  feas  of  Afia  and  Ionia  to  pafs  in  his 
\Vayto  Italy,  could  not,  without  giving  an  alarm 
from  a  great  diftance,  and  without  putting  his  ene- 
mies on  their  guard,  approach  to  the  capital.  He 
therefore,  when  he  had  this  object  in  view,  made 
no  fecret  of  his  purpofe. 

Cxfar,  from  his  native  difpofition,  could  not  re- 
ftrain  his  ambition  fhort  of  the  fovereignty,  and 
without  any  fignal  incitement  or  iingular  circum- 
ftances,  like  thofe  of  Sylla,  was  prepared  to  obtain 
it.  He  arranged  his  meafures  like  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign, which  he  had  ability  to  digeft,  and  the  pa- 
tience to  execute  with  the  greateft  deliberation.  He 

propofe4 
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propofed  to  make  hirafelf  matter  of  an  army  at.the  CHAP 
gates  of  Rome,  and  to  have  the  refources  of  a  pro-  v — ^-1^ 
vinee  contiguous  to  the  capital.     He  propoted  to 
iecure  the  pofieffion  of  thefe  advantages  by  an  un- 
precedented prolongation  of   the   ufual   appoint- 
ments for  five  years  ;  fo  that  after  an  appointment 
in  thefe  terms,  the  People  themfelves  could,  not, 
without  a  breach  of  faith,  recal  their  grant  upon 
any  fudden  alarm  of  the  improper  ufe  he  might 
propofe  to  make  of  their  favours. 

The  Cifalpine  Gaul,  or  that  part  of  Italy  which 
extended  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Alps,  was  thus 
peculiarly  fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  Caefar.  But 
the  diftribution  of  the  provinces  was  ftill  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  provincial 
governments  were  rilled  by  their  nomination,  in 
purfuance  of  an  exprefs  regulation  afcribed  to 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  known,  from  his  name,  by 
the  title  of  the  Sempronian  Law  *.  Casfar  had 
ever  been  at  variance  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  office  of  Praetor  he  had  been  fu- 
fpended  by  their  authority.  In  his  prefent  office 
of  Conful  he  had  fet  them  at  open  defiance.  He 
had  no  profpecl:  of  being  able'  to  obtain  from  them 
the  choice  he  had  made  of  a  province;  and  the 
propofal  to  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  the  Ciialpine 
Gaul  for  a  term  of  years,  joined  to  the  preceding 
parts  of  his  conduct,  would  have  given  a  general 
alarm,  and  opened  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  his 
de%n. 

It 

i  L0x  Sempronia,jVid.  vol.  ii.  c.  IQ. 
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CHAP.  It  was  necefiary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
v  x^x>  ,  this  object,  to  fet  afidc  the  authority  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  procure  his  nomination  by  fome  degree  of 
furprife.  The  Tribune  Vatinius  accordingly,  upon 
a  rumour  that  the  Helvetii,  or  the  nations  inha- 
biting the  tracts  or  valleys  from  Mount  Jura  to 
the  Alps,  were  likely  to  caufe  fome  commotion 
on  the  frontier  of  Gaul,  moved  the  People  to  fet 
afide  the  law  of  Sempronius,  and,  by  virtue  of 
their  own  tranfcendent  authority,  to  name  Caefar 
aa  Proconful  of  the  Gifalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum 
for  five  years,  with  an  army  of  three  legions.  The 
fenatorian  party,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  propofal.  They  vainly, 
however,  hoped  to  evade  it  by  fubftituting  another 
appointment  for  Caefar  in  place  of  this  province. 
It  was  propofed  to  make  him  fuperintendant  of 
the  public  forefts  throughout  the  empire  ;  a  charge 
which,  though  not,  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
word,  a  province,  was  however,  like  every  other 
public  department  in  that  empire,  known  by  this 
name.  This  fubftitute  for  the  government  of  the 
Cifalpine  Gaul  was  thought  to  be  the  better  chofen, 
that  it  neither  implied  nor  required  the  command 
of  an  army,  and  was  to  withhold  the  engine  of 
military  power  from  a  perfon  fo  likely  to  abufe  it. 
This  weak  attempt,  however,  againft  fo  able  an 
adverfary,  only  tended  to  expofe  the  meaning  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  mewing  to 
the  Senate  their  own  weaknefs,  hurried  them  into 
ccnceflions  which  perhaps  might  have  been  other- 
wife 
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wife  avoided.     In  order  that  Caefar  might  not  owe  CHAP. 

\ff9\f 

every  thing  to  the  People  and  nothing  to  them,  ^^^^ 
they  extended  his  command  at  once  to  both  fides 
of  the  Alps.  On  the  one  fide  of  thefe  mountains 
he  had  a  ftation  from  which  to  overawe  the  city : 
on  the  other,  he  had  a  great  extent  of  territory, 
and  a  theatre  of  war  on  which  he  might  form  an 
army  and  inure  them  to  fervice.  The  Senate, 
feeing  he  had  already,  by  a  vote  of  the  People, 
obtained  the  firft  with  an  army  of  three  legions 
for  five  years ;  and  imagining  that  it  was  no  lon- 
ger of  any  ufe  to  oppofe  him ;  or  hoping  to  oc- 
cupy his  attention,  or  to  wear  out  the  five  years 
of  his  command  in  wars  that  might  arife  beyond 
the  Alps,  they  joined  to  his  province  on  the  Po  ' 
that  of  the  Tranfalpine  Gaul  alfo,  with  an  addi- 
tional legion.  In  this  manner,  whether  from  thefe 
or  any  fimilar  motives,  it  is  affirmed  by  fome  of 
the  hiftorians  *,  that  the  Senate  even  outran  the 
People  in  conceffions  to  Csefar ;  and  to  this  occa- 
fion  is  referred  the  memorable  faying  of  Cato  : 
"  Now  you  have  taken  to  yourfelves  a  king,  and 
**  have  placed  him  with  his  guards  in  your  Ci- 
"  tadeK" 

Caefar,  at  the  fame  time,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Tribune  Vatinius,  was  empowered  to  fettle  a  Ro- 
man colony  on  the  Lake  Larius  at  Novum  Co- 
mum,  with  full  authority  to  confer  the  privilege 

of 

I  Sneton.  in  JuL  Cafare,  c.  ^^, 

*  Plutarch,  in  Catone.    Dio.  Caff.  lib.  xxxviii.  Appian.  de  B«il,  Cml. 
lib.  ii. 
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CHAP,  of  Roman  citizens  on  thofe  he  fhould  fettle  in  this 

VTV"  ' 

•  * ;  _•  place.  Having  obtained  the  great  objed  of  his 
Confulate,  in  his  appointment  for  a  term  of  years 
to  the  command  of  an  army  within  the  Alps,  he 
no  longer  kept  any  meafures  with  the  Senate,  nor 
allowed  them  any  merit  in  the  advantages  he  had 
gained.  He  was  aware  of  their  malice,  he  fetid, 
and  had  prevailed  in  every  fuit,  not  by  their  con- 
ceflion,  but  in  direct  oppofition  to  their  .will. 
Though  capable  of  great  command  of  temper,  and 
of  the  deepefi  diffimulation  when  in  purfuit  of 
his  object,  he  appears,  on  this  and  other  occafions 
to  have  had  a  vanity  which  he  idly  indulged,  in 
braving  the  wprld  when  his  end  was  obtained  ', 
As  he  infulted  the  Senate  when  no  longer  depend- 
ing on  their  confent  for  any  of  his,  objects,  fo  he 
no  longer  difguifed  .his  connection  with  Pompey 
and  Craffus,  or  the  means  by  which,  in  his  late 
meafures,  the  concurrence  of  thefe  rivals  had  been 
obtained. 

As  fuch  combinations  and  cabals  generally  have 
an  invidious  afpecl  to  thofe  who  are  excluded  from 
them,  the  Triumvirate,  for  fo  it  began  to  be  cal- 
Jed  in  deteltation  and  irony  %  notwithftanding  the 
popularity  .or  influence  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  had 
formed  it,  became  an  object  of  averfion  and  gene- 
ral abufe  3.  They  were  received  at  all  public  pla- 
ces 

i  Sueton.  in  Caefare,  lib.  ii.  c.  aal 

i  The  titles  of  Duumvirs,  Triumvirs,  and  fo  on,  were  the  defignations  of 
legal  commiflions  at  Rome  afting  under  :ub.,.  'uthority  j  fuch  title  waj 
g.wen  tp  the  private  coalition  of  thefe  advei.turers  in  mere  irony, 

3  Cicer,  ad  Alt.  lib.  ii.  ep.  16. 
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ces  with  groans  and  expreffions  of  hatred.     An  CHAP. 

VT  y 

actor,  performing  011  the  public  theatre,  applied  to  —^-* 
Pompey  the  Great,  a  fentence  of  reproach,  which 
occurred  in  the  part  he  was  acting.    The  applica- 
tion was  received  with  peals  of  applaufe,  and  call- 
ed for  again  and  again  '. 

The  edicts  that  were  pubiifhed  by  Bibulus  in 
oppofition  to  Casfar  were  extolled,  and  received 
with  avidity.  The  places  of  the  ftreets  at  which 
they  were  ported  up  were  fo  crowded  with  mul- 
titudes afiembled  to  read  them,  that  the  ways  were 
obftructed.  Casfar  and  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
leffen  the  effect  of  thefe  edicts  in  fpeeches  to  the 
People,  but  were  ill  heard.  Pompey  loft  his  tem- 
per and  his  fpirit,  and  funk  in  his  confideration  as 
much  as  Caefar  advanced  in  power.  It  became 
manifefl,  even  to  the  People,  that  Casfar  was  the 
only  gainer  by  this  coalition,  that  .he  had  procured 
it  for  his  own  conveniency  2  ;  but  Pompey  him- 
felf  probably  felt  that  he  was  too  far  advanced  to 
recede. 

The  Senate,  and  all  the  mofl  refpectable  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  though  unanimous  in  their  detefta- 
tion  of  the  delign  that  was  formed  by  Caefar,  Pom- 
pey, and  CrafTus,  to  difpofe  of  the  republic  at  their 
pleafure,  yet  either  were,  or  believed  themfelves, 

unable 

i  "  To  our  misfortune  tbou  art  great."  He  was  called  upon  to  repeat 
thefe  wflrds  again  and  again  innumerable  times.  <;  The  time  will  come 
"  when  thou  lhalt  rue  this  State ;"  likewife  repeated  with  peals  of  applaufe, 
kc.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epift.  19.  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  a. 

a  One  of  the  fentences,  fo  much  applauded  in  its  application  to  him  at  the 
theatre,  was,  "  Eandem  virtutem  tempus  veniet  cum  graviter  gemes." 
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CHAP,  unable  to  cope  with  the  power  of  fo  many  factions 
.  x*x'  .  united.  Csefar,  in  order  to  hold  by  force  what  he 
gained  by  artifice,  and  by  fome  degree  of  furprife, 
filled  the  ftreets  with  his  retainers  in  arms,  and 
fhowed,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  attempt  to  recal  what 
had  been  fo  weakly  given  up  to  him,  he  was  in 
condition  to  refift,  and%  to  lay  the  city  in  blood. 
If  he  were  driven  from  Rome,  he  had  provided 
within  the  Alps  an  army  of  two  or  three  complete 
legions,  with  which  he  could  maintain  his  pro- 
vince, or  even  recover  his  pofleflion  of  the  city. 
Every  one  cenfured,  complained  and  lamented ; 
but  there  was  little  concert,  and  lefs  vigour,  even 
among  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

Cato,  with  his  declared  difapprobation  of  the 
late  meafures,  was  reduced  to  the  fingle  expedient 
of  affifting  Bibulus  in  drawing  up  the  edicts  or  ma- 
nifeftos  againft  the  proceedings  of  Caefar,  which, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  were  at  this  time  receiv- 
ed with  fo  much  avidity  by  the  People. 

Cicero  now  declined  taking  part  in  any  affair  of 
State ;  but  being  known  for  an  advocate  of  the 
greateft  ability,  was  courted  in  this  capacity  by 
many  citizens,  who  had  affairs  in  dependence  be- 
fore the  courts  of  juftice;  but  apprehending  an 
attack  which  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  himfelf, 
on  account  of  the  tranfactions  of  his  Confulate,  he 
avoided,  as  much  as  pofiible,  giving  offence  to  any 
of  the  parties  which  divided  the  commonwealth. 
The  ftorm  was  to  be  directed  againfl  him  by  Pub- 
lius  Clodius,  under  whofe  animoiity  to  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  Nobles,  and  to  Cicero  in  particular,  CHAP. 

XIX 

it  was  perceived  for  fome  time  to  be  gathering1,     v—y— , 

This  buttling  profligate  having,  in  the  former 
year,  in  order  that  he  might  be  qualified  for  Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  got  himfelf  adopted  into  a 
Plebeian  family,  could  not  obtain  the  neceflary 
ratification  of  the  deed  of  adoption  in  the  afiembly 
of  the  Curia?,  until  his  caufe  was  efpoufed  by  Gas- 
far,  who  feems  to  have  taken  his  part,  in  refent- 
ment  of  fome  insinuations  thrown  out  againil  him- 
felf by  Cicero  in  pleading  for  M.  Antonius,  his 
late  colleague  in  the  Confulate.  Antonius  being, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  on  account  of  his  admini- 
ftration  in  Macedonia,  accufed  of  extortion,  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  who  took  that  occalion  to  la- 
ment the  ftate  of  the  republic,  brought  under  fub- 
je&ion  as  it  was  by  a  cabal  which  ruled  by  vio- 
lence, and  in  contempt  of  the  law*.  Cxfar  was 
greatly  provoked  at  thefe  expreffions :  "  This  per- 
•'  fon,"  he  faid,  •'  takes  the  fame  liberty  to  vilify 
"  the  reputation  of  others,  that  he  takes  to  extol 
"  his  own  ;"  and  confidering  this  fpeech  as  a  warn- 
ing of  the  part  which  Cicero  was  likely  to  take  in 
his  abfence,  he  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Senatorian  party  to  operate  againft 
him.  His  deftrudtion  might  be  effected  merely  by 
expediting  the  formality  of  Clodius's  adoption  in- 
to a  Plebeian  family,  to  qualify  him  for  Tribune 
of  the  People  * ;  and  Csefar,  on  the  very  day  in 

which 

I  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii,  epift.  19,  to,  ar,  ia,  13. 

a  Dio.  Ca(T  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  to.  &c,     Plutarch.  In  Cicwooe.     Cicero  pro 
domo  fua,  dc  Provinciis  Coufuliribus,  8c?, 
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CHAP,  which  he  received  this  provocation  from  Cicero, 
^XIvX'     permitted  the  acl:  of  adoption  to  pafs  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  Curias. 

Pompey  likewife  concurred   in   executing   this 
deed  of  adoption  for  Clodius,  and  affifted  in  the 
quality  of  Augur  to  carry  it  through  the  religious 
forms.     Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  out,  that 
he  had  no  delign  on  the  Tribunate,  but  was  foli- 
citing;  an  embaffy  to  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia. 
Cicero  was  fo  much  blinded  by  this  pretence,  that 
he  was  merry  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  on  the  ab- 
furdity  of  Clodius,  in  having  himfelf  degraded  in- 
to a  Plebeian,  merely  to  qualify  him  to  appear  at 
the  court  of  Tigranes.  He  was  merry  likewife  with 
his  not  being  put  on  the  commiffion  of  twenty 
for    the    execution  of   Caefar's    Agrarian   Law. 
"  Strange  !"  he  faid,  "  that  he  who  was  once  the 
"  only  male  creature  in  Casfar's  houfe,  cannot  now 
"  find  one  place  among  twenty  in  the  lift  of  his 
"friends1." 

The  more  effectually  to  impofe  upon  Cicero  and 
his  friends,  Csefar  affected  to  believe,  that  the  in- 
tention of  Clodius  was  againfl  himfelf,  and  taken 
up  with  the  animofity  of  a  perfon  who  had  al- 
ready attempted  to  dishonour  his  houfe  »;  and  he 
pretended  to  difpute  the  validity  of  his  adoption, 
and  of  confequence,  his  qualification  to  be  elected 
a  Tribune.  Pompey  joined  alfo  in  the  fame  vile 
artifice.  "  Nay,"  fays  Cicero,  upon  hearing  of 

"  their 

i  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epift.  7. 
a  In  the  intrigue  with  Caefar's  wife. 
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their  pretended  oppofition   to   Clodius,  "  this  is  CHAP. 
*'  vexation  merely.    Send  but  the  proper  officers  to  ^Jx^x'-f: 
"  me;  and  I  will  make  oath,  that  Pompey  told  me 
"  himfelf  he  had  afiifted  as  Augur  in  patting  that 
'*  decree  f." 

With  thefe  tranfa&ions  the  year  of  Caefar's  Coh- 
fulate  drew  to  a  clofe.  He  ratified  his  treaty  with 
Pompey,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  mar- 
riage. During  the  former  part  of  the  year,  this 
lady  had  been  promifed  to  Servilius  Caepio,  and 
had  been  of  great  ufe  to  her  father,  by  fecuring 
the  fervicefc  of  Csepio  againft  Bibulus.  But  now 
it  was  found  more  expedient  to  attach  Pompey, 
and  Servilius,  on  his  difappointment,  was  pacified 
by  the  promife  of  Pompey's  daughter.  Caefar 
himfelf  married  the  daughter  of  Calpurnius  Pifo, 
who,  together  with  Gabinius,  the  creature  of  Pom- 
pey, was  deftined  to  fucceed  in  the  Confulate,  and 
Who  was,  by  this  alliance,  fecured  in  the  intereft 
of  Caefar.  "  Provinces,  armies,  and  kingdoms,'* 
faid  Gato  on  this  occafion,  "  are  made  the  dowries 
"  of  women  *,  and  the  empire  itfelf  an  appendage 
"  of  female  proftitution." 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  and  among  parties 
who  dealt  in  impofitions  and  artifices,  as  well  as  in 
open  and  daring  mcafures,  fome  particulars  are  re- 
corded, which,  to  gain  our  belief,  require  fome  ac- 
quaintance with  the  intrigues  of  popular  faction. 
Vettius,  a  citizen  of  fome  note,  who  had  been  em-  ' 

VOL.  II.  £  e  ployed 

•  T  r      ••''*•    i  •    • 

1  Cic/ad  Att.  epift.  10.   Vul.  t»; 
»  Plutarch,  in  Caton*. 
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CHAP,  ployed  by  Cicero  in  the  time  of  his  Confulfhip  to 
^  x^xi'  .  gain  intelligence  of  the  Cataline  confpiracy,  now 
himfelf  appeared  as  the  author  of  a  plot,  of  which 
the  origin  and  the  iflue  were  matter  of  various 
conjecture.  Knowing  that  Curio,  a  young  man  of 
high  rank,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  Caefar,  was  on 
bad  terms  likewife  with  Pompey,  Vettius  told  him 
in  confidence,  that  he  himfelf  had  determined  to 
aflaffinate  Pompey,  and  propofed  to  Curio  to  join 
with  him  in  that  defign.  The  young  man  com- 
municated the  matter  to  his  father,  and  the  father 
to  Pompey,  who  laid  it  before  the  Senate.  Vet- 
tius being  examined  in  the  Senate,  at  firft  denied 
any  intercourfe  with  Curio,  but  afterwards  coa- 
fefled,  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  confpiracy 
in  which  this  young  man,  was  concerned  with  Lur 
cullus,  Brutus,  Bibulus,  and  fome  others,  who  had 
formed  a  defign  on  Pompey's  life. 

It  was  fufpefted,  that  Csefar  had  employed  Vet- 
tius to  pretend  this  defign-  againft  Pompey,  and  by 
opening  himfelf  to  thefe  perfons  to  engage  fome 
of  them  in  a  concert  with  himfelf;  and  that  it 
was  intended,  as  foon  as  he  had  laid  fome  founda- 
tion for  an  imputation:  of  guilt  againft  any  of  them, 
that  he  fnould,  attended  by  a  party  of  flaves,  armed 
with  daggers,  put  himfelf  in  the  way  of  being  ta- 
ken ;  that  he  fhould  at  firft  deny  the  plot,  but  after- 
wards fuifer  himfelf  to  be  forced,  by  degrees,  to 
confefs,  and  to  declare  his  accomplices  ;  but  that 
tliis  plan  was  difconcerted  by  the  early  intimation 
which  Curio  gave  to  his  father,  before  all  the  cir- 

eumftances 
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cumftances  projected  to  give  it  an  air  of  probabi-  CHAP. 

\TT*V 

lity  were  in  readinefs.  •  * ;:  ^  * '   . 

It  was  fcarcely  credible,  however,  that  Caefar 
fhould  have  committed  his  reputation  to  the  ha- 
zard of  detection  in  fo  infamous  a  project.  He 
laid  hold  of  it  indeed  with  fome  avidity,  and  en- 
deavoured to  turn  it  againft  his  opponents.  After 
Vettius  had  been  examined  before  the  Senate,  and 
was  committed  to  prifon  for  farther  examination, 
Csefar  prefented  him  to  the  People,  and  brought 
him  into  the  roftra,  to  declare  what  he  knew  of 
this  pretended  moft  bloody  defign.  The  prifoner 
repeated  his  confeffion,  but  varied  in  the  account 
of  his  accomplices,  particularly  in  leaving  Brutus 
out  of  the  lift ;  a  circumftance  likewife,  in  the 
fcandal  of  the  times,  imputed  to  the  partiality  of 
Caefar,  and  confidered  as  proof  of  his  clandeftine 
relation  to  this  young  man.  Vettius  was  remanded 
to  prifon,  and  a  procefs  commenced  againft  him  on 
the  ftatute  of 'intended  alfaffination.  A  trial  muft 
have  probably  difclofed  the  whole  fcene,  and  for 
this  reafon  was  faid  to  have  been  prevented,  by 
the  fudden  death  of  Vettius,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  ftrangled,  by  order  of  Caefar,  in  prifon1 . 

By  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Casfar,  Gabi-  u.  c.  69.% 
nius  and  Pifo  were  elected  Confuls  ;  and,  by  their 
connivance,  Clodius  became  Tribune  of  the  People. 
The  afcendant  they  had  gained,  however,  was  ex-  NeP°s- 
tremely  difagreeable  to  many  of  the  other  officers 
of  State,  and  even  to  fome  of  the  Tribunes.     L. 
E  e  2  Domitius 

x  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epift.  74.    Sueton.  in  Csefare,  c.  ao. 
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CHAP.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  C.  Memmius  Gemel- 

"VTV" 

.  '  w '    -  lus,  joined  in  a  profecution  againft  Capfar,  late  Con- 
ful,  for  proceedings  in  office  contrary  to  law  and 
religion.     Caefar,  for  fome  time,  affected  to  join 
iffue  with  them  on  the  queftions  propofed,  and  to- 
fubmit  his  caufe  to  judgment ;  but  at  laft,  appre- 
hending  delay  and  trouble,  without  any  advantage 
from  fuch   an  inquiry,   he  pleaded  his  privilege 
as  .  a  perfon  deftined  for  public  fervice  ,  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  (raying  to  anfwer  the  charge 
which  was  laid  againft  him,  withdrew  from  the 
city,  continued  to  make  his  levies,  and  to  affemble 
an  army  in  the  fuburbs  of  Rome.     In  this  pofture 
of  affairs,  one  of  the  Quaeftors,  who  had  ferved 
under  Caefar  in  his  Confulfhip,  was  convidted  of 
fome  mifdemeanor  ' ;  and  the  oppofite  party,  as  if 
they  had  of  a  fudden  broke  the  chains  in  which 
-  they  were  held,  commenced  fuits  againtt  all  the 
tools  that  had  been  employed  by  him  in  his  late 
violent   meafures.      Gabinius  had  been  charged 
with  bribery  by  Caius  Cato,  then  a  young  man. 
But  the  Praetor,  whofe  lot  it  was  to  exercife  the 
jurifdidion  in  fuch  cafes,  being  under  the  influence 
of  Pompey,  evaded  the  queftion.    Caius  Cato  com- 
plained to  the  People,  and,  in  ftating  the  cafe,  ha- 
ving faid  that  Pompey  ufurped  a  Dictatorial  power, 
fo  far  incenfed  part  of  his  audience,  that  he  nar- 
rowly efcaped  with  his  life  *. 

Vatinius,  the  late  mercenary  Tribune,  was  ac- 
cufed  before  the  Praetor  Memmius,  who  willing- 
ly 

I  Sucton.  in  Nerone,  c.  ii.  et  in  Csefare,  c.  23; 
a  Cicero  ad  Quinti  Frat.  lib.  i,  epiih  2. 
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ly  received  the  accufation  ;  but  all  proceedings  in  CHAP. 

W* 

the  matter  were  fuddenly  Hopped  by  the  interpo- .  ^  , 
iition  of  Clodius  in  his  new  fituation ;  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  People  and  of  the  Senate  foon  af- 
terwards came  to  be  more  intenfely  occupied  with 
the  deligns  of  this  factious  Tribune  himfelf,  than 
with  any  other  bufinefs  whatever. 

The  ruin  of  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal object  which  Clodius  propofed  to  himfelf  in 
ibliciting  the  office  which  he  now  held  ;  and  this, 
though  affecting  to  be  of  the  popular  party,  he 
purfued  chiefly  from  motives  of  perfonal  animofi- 
ty  and  refentment.  Cicero  had  given  evidence 
againft  him  on  his  late  trial,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Senate  made  him  the  object  of  his  wit  and 
invective  ' .  He  is  generally  reprefented  as  effe- 
minate and  profligate,  void  of  difcretion  or  pru- 
dence. On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  he 
feems  to  have  managed  with  confiderable  fteadi- 
nefs  and  addrefs.  He  acted  evidently  in  concert 
with  Caefar,  Pompey,  and  Craffus  ;  but  probably 
had  not  from  them  any  particular  direction  in 
what  manner  he  was  to  proceed. 

Ever  lince  the  fummary  proceedings  which  were 
employed  againft  the  accomplices  of  Cataline,  the 
danger  of  this  precedent  was  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  popular  faction.  Clodius  profeffed  that 
the  whole  object  of  his  Tribunate  was  to  provide 
a  guard  againft  fuch  dangdls  for  the  future.  He 
began  with  paying  his  court  to  the  different  par- 

E  e  3  ties 

I  Cicer.  ad  Alt.  lib.  x. 
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CHAT,  ties  and  different  orders  of  men  in  the  republic,  by 
vJL^Lw  propofing  fuch  acts  as  were  favourable  to  each ;  and 
he  ftated  his  motion  for  better  fecuring  the  People 
againft  arbitrary  executions,  without  any  applica- 
tion to  Cicero,  as  but  one  of  many  regulations  in- 
tended by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
which  he  joined  with  fome  acts  of  gratification  to 
private  perfons.  He  gained  the  prefent  Confuls 
by  procuring  them  lucrative  appointments,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  year  in  office  ;  to  Pifo,  Mace- 
donia including  Achaia ;  to  Gabinius,  Syria  with 
a  confiderable  addition  beyond  the  ufual  bounds 
of  that  province  J.  He  gained  the  indigent  part 
of  the  People  by  an  act  to  remit  all  the  debts 
which  were  due  for  corn  at  the  public  granaries ; 
and  by  ordering,  for  the  future,  gratuitous  diitri- 
butions  to  be  made  from  thence  a.  He,  at  the 
fame  time,  procured  another  act  extremely  agree- 
able to  many  of  the  citizens,  for  reftoring  and  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  incorporated  focieties,  which 
had  been  abolifhed  about  nine  years  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  troubles  to  which  they  gave  rife. 

The  operation  of  corporate  bodies,  in  a  city  fo 
much  addicted  to  faction  and  tumult,  had  been  the 
caufe  of  frequent  diforders.  As  perfons,  affecting  to 
govern  the  State,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  People 
by  indulging  their  humour  in  idlenefs  and  diffipa- 
tion,  with  games,  theatrical  entertainments,  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting  of  wild  beafts ; 

fo 

i  PlutarA.  in  Cicerone. 

!.  Psrdianus  in  Pifoniaua.     Dio.  lib.  xxxviii.  Cicer.  pro  Dome  fu*. 
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fo  the  head  of  every  corporate  body,  though  upon  CHAP. 
a  fmaller  fcale,  had  his  feafts,  his  entertainments, .  x*x'  . 
and  mews,  forming  to  himfelf  a  party  of  retainers, 
on  occafion,  to  be  employed  as  his  faction  might 
require.  The  renewal,  therefore,  of  fuch  efta- 
blimments,  a  meafure  which  carried  to  every  am- 
bitious tradefraan  in  his  flail  the  feeling  and  con- 
fequence  of  a  Craffus,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Caefar,  af- 
fecling  to  govern  the  world  in  their  refpeclive 
ways,  was  greedily  adopted  by  the  lower  People. 
And  Clodius  took  occalion,  in  the  firft  ardour  of 
fuch  corporate  meetings,  to  foment  and  to  direct 
their  zeal  to  his  oivn  purpofe  *.  He  even  gained 
a  confiderable  party  in  the  Senate,  by  affecting 
to  circumfcribe  the  difcretionary  power  of  the  Cen- 
fors  in  purging  their  rolls.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers had  reafbn  to  dread  the  Cenforial  animadver- 
iions,  and  were  pleafed  with  an  act  which  this 
Tribune  obtained  to  provide,  that,  for  the  future, 
no  one  could  be  ftruck  off  the  liil  of  the  Senate 
without  a  formal  trial,  and  the  concurrence  of  both 
the  Cenfors  *. 

Joined  to  fo  many  arts  pradtifed  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferent parties  to  the  meafures  he  affected  to  take 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  People,  Clodius  promulga- 
ted his  law  of  provifion  againft  arbitrary  execu- 
tions, and  gave  it  a  retrofpecl,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly meant  to  comprehend  the  fummary  proceed- 
ings which  had  been  held  againlt  Cethegus  and 
E  e  4  Lentulus, 

i  Dio  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  13.    Cicero  in  Pifonem,  cs  4.  et  Afcanius,  ibit]. 

e  IbLd.  See  a  fumanry  of  thefe  <i&s.  Cicero  pro  Sextio,  from  c.  15.  to  c.  ?8t 
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CHAP.  Lentulus,  in  the  Confulate  of  Cicero.  While  the 
fubject  was  under  confideration,  he  thought  of  two 
qircumftances  which  might  operate  againft  his  de- 
fign,  and  which  he  was  therefore  determined  to  pre- 
vent. One  was,  the  practice  of  recurring  to  the 
celeftial  aufpices,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
People  were  fometimes  fufpended  ;  and  the  other 
was,  the  oppofition  which  he  might  expect  from 
Marcus  Cato,  who  was  likely  to  confider  the  caufe 
of  the  Senate  and  the  republic  as  involved  in  that 
of  the  magiftrate,  who  had  preferred  the  State  by 
executing  their  decrees.  To  fecure  himfelf  againft 
the  firft,  he  procured  an  edict  to  prohibit  all  per- 
fons  from  obferving  the  heavens  while  the  People 
were  deliberating  on  any  affair  of  State  ;  and  to 
obviate  the  fecond,  he  thought  of  a  pretence  for  a 
temporary  removal  of  Cato  from  Rome. 

In  the  preceding  Confulate,  Cato,  though  arm- 
ed as  he  was  folely  with  the  reputation  of  inte- 
grity, unable  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  a  ruinous 
faction  affecting  popular  meafures,  yet,  by  his  unre- 
mitted  oppofition,  he  had  forced  them,  on  occafion, 
to  fhow  what  Pompey  in  particular  was  extremely 
defirous  to  conceal,  that  they  prevailed  by  corrup- 
tion and  force,  not  by  what  they  pretended,  the  free 
choice  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Clodius,  forefee- 
ing  if  Cato  remained  at  Rome,  a  like  oppofition, 
and  poffibly  a  difappointment  in  his  delign  againft 
Cicero,  devifed  a  commiflion  to  employ  him  in  fo- 
reign fervice.  Ptolomy,  king  of  Cyprus,  had  put 
a  perfpnal  affront  on  Clodius,  by  refilling  to  pay 

his 
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his  ranfom  when  taken  by  pirates  on  the  coaft  of  c  H  A  P. 

XIX* 

Afia  near  to  that  ifland.  But  now,  in  the  wretched  < — *—* 
condition  of  nations,  depending  on  the  will  of  a 
{ingle  profligate  citizen,  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  be  revenged  on  this  prince,  by  procuring  an 
acl  to  forfeit  his  kingdom  and  his  treafure ;  and  by 
making  Cato  the  inftrument  of  his  revenge,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  free  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  from  the  in- 
terruption which  this  citizen  was  likely  to  give  to 
his  projects  in  the  city1. 

At  an  interview  with  Cato,  Clodius  had  the  im- 
pudence to  pretend  great  admiration  of  his  virtue  ; 
told  him,  that  the  commiflion  to  reduce  Cyprus 
into  the  form  of  a  province  was  folicited  by  ma- 
ny ;  but  that  he  knew  of  none  who,  by  his  faith- 
fulnefs  and  integrity,  was  fo  well  qualified  for  the 
truft  as  Cato,  and  that  he  meant  to  propofe  him  to 
the  People.  "  That,"  faid  Cato,  "  I  know  is  a 
"  mere  artifice ;  not  an  honour,  but  an  indignity 
**  intended  to  me.'?  — "  Nay,"  faid  Clodius,  "  if 
"  you  do  not  go  willingly,  you  mall  go  by  force  ;" 
and  oh  that  very  day  moved  and  obtained  his  no- 
mination from  the  People.  Left  the  affair  of  Cy- 
prus mould  not  detain  him  a  fufficient  time,  he 
was  farther  charged  in  his  commiflion  to  repair  to 
Byzantium,  to  reftore  fome  exiles,  and  to  quiet 
fome  trouble*  which  had  arifen  in  that  place. 

Caefar  and  Pompey  like  wife  concurred  in  pro- 
curing this  commiflion  to  Cato,  in  order  to  remove 
a  powerful  fupport  from  the  Praetors  Memmius 

and 

I  Cicero  pro  Sextio. 
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CHAP,  and  Domitius,  whofe  propofal  to  repeal  all  the a&9 

XIX 

< — v^—i  of  Caefar  was  yet  in  fufpenfe. 

The  ftorm  was  now  ready  to  burft  upon  the 
magiftrate  who  had  prefided  in  the  fuppreffion  of 
Cataline's  faction,  and  no  man  had  any  doubt  of 
its  direction.  Cato,  before  he  left  Rome,  feeing 
Caefar  in  pofTeflion  of  the  gates  with  an  army,  and 
ready,  in  the  event  of  any  tumult,  under  pretence 
of  repreffing  diforders,  to  enter  the  city  by  force, 
and  to  feize  on  the  government  \  or  apprehending, 
that  the  caufe  in  queftion,  however  juft,  was  al- 
together defperate,  earneftly  exhorted  Cicero,  ra- 
ther to  yield  and  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  than 
to  bring  matters  to  extremities  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  republic  r. 

Cicero,  however,  was  for  fome  time  undecided. 
Having  fecured  the  fupport  of  L.  Ninius  Quadra- 
tus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  he  propofed  to  obftrucl 
the  proceedings  of  his  enemy,  by  oppoling  the 
negative  of  a  colleague,  to  all  his  motions.  After* 
wards,  upon  aflurances  from  Clodius,  that  the  pur* 
pofe  of  the  act  was  altogether  general,  and  had  no 
fpecial  relation  to  himfelf ;  he  was  prevailed  on 
not  to  divide  the  college  of  Tribunes,  nor  to  en- 
gage his  friends  in  the  invidious  tafk  of  giving 
the  negative  to  a  law,  which  was  intended  merely 
to  guard  the  People  for  the  future  againft  arbitra- 
ry proceedings  *. 

But  Clodius,  having  thus  made  way  for  the  de- 
claratory ad,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  general 


1  Plutarch,  in  Catone. 

2  Dio.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  14, 
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terms,  no  longer  made  any  fecret  of  his  defign  a-  CHAP. 
gainft  the  magiftrate,  who  had  dared  to  order  the 
execution  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  and  boafted 
of  the  concurrence  of  Caefar  and  Pompey.  In 
this  neither  of  thefe  profefied  friends  of  Cicero 
denied  the  imputation  '  ;  but  excufed  themfelves 
in  private  by  pleading,  that  while  their  own  a&s 
of  the  preceding  year  were  ft  ill  queftioned  by  the 
Praetor,  it  was  necefTary  for  them  to  keep  terms 

with  fo  violent  a  tribune  as  Clodius 2 :  and  Pom- 

"* 
pey,  together  with  this  apology  for  his  prefent 

condud,  gave  Cicero  the  ftrongefl  aflurances  of 
future  protection.  "  This  Tribune,"  he  faid, 
"  mail  kill  me  before  he  injure  you."  It  is  not 
credible  that  Pompey  then  meant  to  betray  a  per- 
fon  for  whom  he  profefied  fo  much  friendmip ;  it 
was  fufficiently  bafe  that,  in  the  fequel,  he  did  not 
perform  his  promife.  On  the  contrary,  when  his  aid 
came  to  be  moft  wanted  by  his  injured  friend,  he 
retired  to  the  country,  under  pretence  of  bufinefs ; 
and  being  at  his  villa  near  Alba,  where  Lentulus, 
Lucullus,  and  many  of  the  moft  refpeclable  Sena- 
tors  repaired  to  him  with  the  warmeft  intreaties  in 
behalf  of  a  perfon  to  whofe  eloquence  and  panegy- 
ric he  owed  fo  many  of  his  honours,  he  coldly  re- 
ferred them  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  'State  for 
protection,  faying,  That  as  a  private  citizen  he 
could  not  contend  with  a  furious  Tribune  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  People  3. 

i* 

1  Cicero  poil  Heditura  in  Senatum. 

2  Ibid,  pro  Sextio,  c.  17.  et  18. 
Cicero  in  Fifancm. 
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CHAP.      In  the  mean  time,  the  Conful  Gabinius,  though 

XIX 

•  /  '  •  under"  the  abfolute  direction  of  Pompey,  promoted 
the  attack  againft  Cicero,  and  checked  every  at- 
tempt that  was  made  in  his  favour.  When  the 
Equeftriari  order,  together  with  numbers  of  the 
moft  refpedable  citizens  from  every  quarter  of 
Italy,  crowded  in  mourning  to  Rome,  and  prefent- 
ed  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  in  his  behalf;  and 
when  the  members  of  the  Senate  itfelf  propofed 
to  take  mourning,  and  to  intercede  with  the  Peo- 
ple, Gabinius  fuddenly  left  the  chair,  broke  up  the 
meeting,  went  directly  from  thence  to  the  affembly 
of  the  People,  where  he  threw  out  injurious  inli- 
nuations  againft  the  Senate,  and  mentioned  the 
meetings  which  had  been  held  by  the  Equeftrian 
order,  as  bordering  on  fedition  and  riot ;  faid,  that 
the  Knights  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  revi- 
ved the  memory  of  that  part  which  they  them- 
felves  had  adled  in  the  violent  meafures  which 
were  now  coming  under  review,  and  which  were 
fo  likely  to  meet  with  a  juft  retribution  from  the 
People  of  Rome. 

In  this  extremity  Cicero  attempted  to  fee  Pom- 
pey in  perfon  at  his  country  houfe  ;  but  while  the 
fuppliant  was  entering  at  one  door,  this  treach- 
erous friend  withdrew  at  another *.  No  longer 
doubting  that  he  was  betrayed  by  a  perfon  on 
whom  he  had  fo  fully  relied,  he  began  to  be  agi- 
tated by  a  variety  of  counfels  and  projects.  He 
was  invited  by  Caefar  to  place  himfelf  in  the  fta- 

tion 

z  Plutarch,  in  Cicerone. 
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tion  of  lieutenant  in  his  province  of  Gaul ;  and,  in  c  H 
that  public  character  abroad,  to  take  refuge  from 
the  florm  that  was  gathering  againit  him  in  Italy. 
But  this,  from  a  perfon  who  had  fo  much  contri- 
buted to  raife  the  ftorm,  was  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  a  defign  to  infult  or  betray  him  ;  or  at  beft 
to  reduce  him  to  a  ilate  of  dependence  on  himfelf. 
Being  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  citizens, 
chiefly  of  the  Equeftrian  order,  who  had  taken 
arms  in  his  caufe,  he  fometimes  had  thoughts  of 
defending  himfelf  by  force  ;  at  other  times,  he 
funk  in  defpair,  and,  as  appears  from  his  letters, 
propofed  to  die  by  his  own  hands ;  an  intention 
from  which  he  was  diverted  only  by  the  entreaties 
and  anxious  care  of  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  ilate  of  affairs,  when  Clodius  af- 
fembled  the  People  to  pafs  the  act  he  had  framed 
againft  arbitrary  executions.  He  had  fummoned 
them  to  meet  in  the  fuburbs,  that  Csefar,  who  on 
account  of  his  military  command  was  then  exclu- 
ded from  the  city,  might  be  prefent.  This  artful 
politician  being  called  upon  among  the  firlt  to  de-- 
liver his  opinion,  with  an  appearance  of  modera-? 
tion,  and  unwillingnefs  to  bear  hard  on  any  per- 
fon to  whom  the  law  might  apply,  referred  the 
People  to  his  former  declarations  ;  faid,  that  every 
one  knew  his  mind  on  the  fubjedt  of  arbitrary  ex- 
ecutions ;  that  he  certainly  approved  the  act  which 
was  now  propofed,  as  far  ns  it  provided  againft 
fuch  offences  for  the  future  ;  but  could  not  concur 

in 
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CHAP,  in  giving  it  a  retrofpeft  to  any  tranfadion  already 

* — J_l_ » pafled. 

While  Ceefar  thus,  in  delivering  his  own  opinion, 
affected  to  go  no  farther  than  confiftency  and  a 
regard  to  his  former  conduct  feemed  to  require, 
he  permitted  or  directed  his  party  to  go  every 
length  with  Clodius,  and  meant  either  to  ruin  Ci- 
cero, or  force  him  to  accept  of  protection  on  the 
terms  that  mould  be  prefcribed  to  him. 

When  the  general  law  had  pafled,  there  was  yet 
no  mention  of  Cicero  ;  and  his  enemies  might  have 
ftill  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  the  appli- 
cation to  him  ;  but  he  himfelf,  in  the  anguifh  of 
his  mind,  anticipated  the  confequence,  went  forth 
in  mourning  to  the  ftreets,  and  implored  mercy  of 
every  citizen  with  an  afpect  of  defpondency,  which 
probably  did  not  encourage  any  party  to  efpoufe 
his  caufe.  He  was  frequently  met  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  infulted  by  Clodius,  who  walked  in  the 
ftreets,  attended  by  an  armed  rabble  ;  and  deter- 
mined at  laft  to  abandon  the  city.  Being  efcorted 
by  a  company  of  his  friends,  he  pafled  through 
the  gates  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  the  firft  of 
April,  took  the  road  of  Lucania,  and  intended  to 
have  made  his  retreat  into  Sicily,  where  he  flatter- 
ed himfelf  the  memory  of  his  adminiftration  in  the 
quality  of  Quaeftor,  and  the  fubfequent  effects  of 
his  patronage  at  Rome,  were  likely  to  procure 
him  a  favourable  reception  * .  But  Clodius,  im- 
mediately upon  his  departure,  having  carried  n 

fpecial 

<  Vid.  A&ionem  in  Verrem, 
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fpecial  attainder,  by  which,  in  the  language  of  c  H  A  t. 
fuch  a&s,  he  was  interdi&ed  the  ufe  of  fire  and  •L_  ^  '  > 
water ;  and  by  which  every  perfon  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  Italy  was  forbid,  under  fevere 
penalties,  to  harbour  him ;  Virgilius,  the  Pnetor 
of  Sicily,  though  his  friend,  declined  to  receive 
him.  He  turned  from  thence  to  Brundilium,  paf- 
fed  into  Macedonia,  and  would  have  fixed  his  re~ 
fidence  at  Athens ;  but  apprehending  that  this 
place  was  within  the  diftance  prefcribed  to  him 
by  the  act  of  banimment,  he  went  to  Theffalonica 
in  his  way  to  Cyzicum.  Here  he  had  letters,  that 
gave  him  intimation  of  fome  change  in  his  favour, 
entertained  fome  profpecl:  of  being  fpeedily  recal- 
led, and  accordingly  determined  to  wait  the  iffue 
of  thefe  hopes. 

We  have  better  teeans  of  knowing  the  frailties 
of  Cicero,  than  perhaps  is  fafe  for  the  reputation 
of  any  one  labouring  under  the  ordinary  defeats 
of  human  nature.  He  was  open  and  undifguifed 
to  his  friends,  and  has  left  an  extenfive  cotreTpon- 
dence  behind  him.  Exprefiions  of  vanity  in  fome 
paflages  of  his  life,  and  of  pufillanimity  in  others, 
efcape  him  with  uncommon  faciftty.  Being1  %tleaft 
of  a  querulous  and  impatient  temper,  he1  £ave  it 
full  fcope  in  lis  exrle,  pe'rhap-j-  not  tiiore  froin 
weaknefs,  than  from  a'defign  tocxcite:his  friends  Vn 
-redoubling  their  efforts  to  have  him  reitored.  He 
"knew  the  value  of  fortitude  as  a  topic  of  praife, 
and  might  have  afpired  to  it ;  but  would:it  not, 
"ne'ihayhave  queftioned,  in  rithe  p^efcnt  inflance, 
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CHAP,  encourage  his  party  to  fleep  over  his  wrongs?  In 
t  v  '•»  any  other  view,  his  complaints  refemble  more  the 
wailings  of  an  infant,  or  the  foams  of  a  tragedy 
compofed  to  draw  tears,  than  the  language  of  a 
man  fupporting  the  caufe  of  integrity  in  the  midft 
of  unmerited  trouble.  "  I  wifh  I  may  fee  the 
"  day,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "  in  which  I  mall 
"  be  difpofed  to  thank  you  for  having  prevailed 
"  upon  me  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  myfelf; 
"  for  it  is  certainly  now  matter  of  bitter  regret  to 
"  me  that  I  yielded  to  you  in  that  matter  * ." 

In  anfwer  to  the  fame  friend,  who  had  chid  him 
for  want  of  fortitude,  "  What  fpecies  of  evil," 
he  fays,  "  do  I  not  endure  ?  Did  ever  any  perfon 
"  fall  from  fo  high  a  date  ?  in  fo  good  a  caufe  ? 
"  with  fuch  abilities  and  knowledge  ?  with  fo  much 
"  pubjic  efteem  ?  with  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  re- 
"  fpe&able  order  of  citizens  ?  Can  I  remember 
"  what  I  was,  and  not  feel  what  I  am  ?  Stript  of 
"  fo  many  honours,  cut  off  in  the  career  of  fo 
"  much  glory,  deprived  of  fuch  a  fortune,  tore 
"  from  the  arms  of  fuch  children,  debarred  the 
*'  view  of  fuch  a  brother,  dearer  to  me  than  I  was 
"  to  myfelf,  yet  now  debarred  from  my  prefence, 
"  that  I  may  fpare  him  what  he  muft  fufFer  from 
"  fuch  a  light,  and  myfelf  what  I  muft  feel  in  be- 
"  ing  the  caufe  of  fo  much  mifery  to  him.  I 
"  could  fay  more  of  a  load  of  evils  which  is  too 
"  heavy  for  me  to  bear ;  but  I  am  (topped  by  my 

"  tears2.'* 

From 

t  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iii.  epift.  3. 
»  Ibid,  lib,  iii.  epift.  10. 
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From  the  whole  of  this  correfpondence^of  Ci-  CHAP. 
cero  in  his  exile,  we  may  coiled  to  what  degree  .  XIX'  . 
the  unjuft  reproaches  which  he  had  differed,  the 
defertion  of  thofe  on  whom  he  relied  for  fupport, 
the  dangers  to  which  he  left  his  family  expofed, 
affected  his  mind.     The  confcioufnefs  of  his  in- 
tegrity, even  his  vanity  forfook  him  ;  and  his  fine 
genius,  no  longer  difplayed  in  the  Forum  or  in  the 
Senate,  or  bulled  in  the  literary  fludies  which 
afterwards   amufed   him  *    in  a  more  calamitous 
time  of  the   republic,  now,  by  exaggerating  the 
diftrefs  of  his  fortunes,  preyed  upon  himfelf.     It 
appeared  from  this,  and  many  other  fcenes  of  his 
life,  that  although  he  loved  virtuous  actions,  yet 
his  virtue  was  accompanied  with  fo  unfatiable  a 
thirft  of  the  praife  to  which  it  entitled  him,  that 
his  mind  was  unable  to  fuftain  itfelf  without  this 
foreign  affiftance  ;  and  when  the  praife  to  which 
he  afpired  for  his  Confulate  was  changed  into  ob- 
loquy and  fcorn,  he  feems  to  have  loft  the  fenfe  of 
good  or  of  evil  in  his  own  conduct  or  character ; 
and  at  Theflalonica,  where  he  fixed  the  fcene  of 
his  exile,  funk  or  rofe,  even  in  his  own  efteem,  as 
he  feemed  to  be  valued  or  neglected  at  Rome  3. 

i  See  the  Book  of  Tufculan|Qneftion?. 
a  Vid.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iii. 
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